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TO A CERTAIN 


L 0 Kk 0: 


Mr Lonp, 


OF the whole legion once in your 
| pay, perhaps not one writer 
continues in your ſervice; as they fol- 
lowed you for the loaves and fiſhes 
only, their zeal failed with their ap- 
pointments, and they found it neceſ- 
ſary to take up ſome other trade. 
But though, like them, my lord, 
J attended your meridian, I ſhall not, 
like them, forſake you at your de- 
cline ; on the contrary, I am ſtill as 
much at your devotion as ever, and 


Sir Robert Walpole, ee Earl of Orford, 1742. | 
A 2 it 


ir DEDICATION. 
it is notorious you have now as much 
to beſtow as I expected then. 

As therefore I make my approaches 
with the ſame ſincerity, I depend on 
the ſame reception; more eſpecially 
when I farther aſſure you, that, if 1 
happen to be the longeſt liver, I will 
be as juſt to your memory as I have 
been to your adminiſtration. | 

Mere I in the ſame way of thinking 

with that Roman tyrant who wiſhed 
his reign might be diſtinguiſh'd to po- 
ſterity by ſome plague, famine, earth- 
quake, or other dreadful viſitation, 
I ſhould take a pride in boaſting that 
vw the great, was my cotempo- 
rary. But my ambition is checked by 
my humanity; and as I am, I can 
only glory that, as long as the Britiſh 
annals ſhall be read, our names, like 
the poiſon and the antidote, will be 
coupled together.. 
Your lordſhip will, I hope, 2 
this little ſacrifice to vanity. Every 
man is fond of an opportunity to throw 
an advantageous light upon — 
| x an 


DEDICATION! » 
and though I profeſſedly y ſpread the 


canvaſs for your portrait, I could not 


help edging it in a a ſlight ſketch of my 


own. 


- I ſhall not, however, forget chat Z 


your lordſhip is to be the principal 


figure, nor that I ought to be content 
with an obſcure corner of the piece, 
like your equerry, holding your ſtir- 
rup, or- preſenting that head-piece 
which none but you would preſume to 
put on; or rather as your ſquire, aſ- 
fiſting to diſarm you; or helping you 
out of your ſaddle, &c. 

My lord, dedications to great men, 
like the pictures of fine women, muſt 


preſent nothing but charms and graces : 
do not bluſh therefore—But why do I 


caution you againſt a weakneſs you are 


in no danger of falling into? Should | 
I out-do PLiny in panegyric, ſhould 
T out-do an addreſs in complaiſance, 
you have received an hundred other 
dedications which have done the ſame; 
and as you ever paid for all they con- 
tained, all was but your du. 
A 3 But 


„ DEDICATION: 


But it is not my deſign to tread the 
beaten track, and compare you either 
to Fazivs or Ci. To infinuate 
you ever had a type or parallel, is to 
injure you. No, you are yourlelf ; 
an original; a nonſuch; nor is it likely 
poſterity ſnould ever produce ſuch an- 

other. It is enough for me to give 
you your own; I aſpire to no more; 

and that 1 dare not e but by 
figure only. 

The ſerpent, we are told, was, by 
creation, the ſubtleſt beaſt of the field, 
and therefore became a proper tool for 
the devil. Where any thing was to be 
got, be could find a way to wriggle 
himſelf in; when any misfortune 
threatened him, he could find a way. 
to wriggle himſelf out. Once a year, 
he threw off his ſlough, and appeared 
to be a new creature. Golden pippins 
were his favourite fruit, or rather the 
Sodom-apple, fair without, but rotten 
at the core. Life he promiſed, death 
he deviſed, and corruption he entailed 
from generation to generation, Out 


of. 


DEDICATION vi 
of paradiſe, it is true, he was driven; 


— 


but though his head was threatened, 
we do not find that the ſentence hath 
as yet taken place; on the contrary he 
no longer rovels on his belly, or licks 
the uſt, but hath put forth wings, 
claims a place among the powers of 
the air, and exactly reſembles the 
dragon in the Reyelations. 
I be old jingle of. honores mu- 
<« tant mores” you have the glory, my 
lord, to be an 7,04 RES ac oo 
however enlarged with ſtile and title, 
you continue to be within the very 
ſame; and thereby ſhew the eminent 
inſignificancy of ſuch vanities. 
That you condeſcended to accept 
of them, will ever to ſome be matter 
of wonder; that you condeſcended to 
ſolicit. them, will never perhaps be be- 
lieved. Why ſhould a man, who de- 
ſpiſed the eſſence, be fond of the 
name? And that you always had the 
magnanimity to be above opinion, js 
manifeſt by every action of your life. 
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vi DEDICATION 


But what labyrinth! is there ſo intri- 
cate, that if you follow the thread, 
may not be explored ? A pcerage was 
only the means, a quietus was the end: 
you had performed your voyage, your 
bark was crazy; the ſtorm was up, 


and the firſt port welcome. While 
the helm was worth holding, you held 


it; when only an encumbrance, you 


reſigned it; equally pleaſed with your 


own _=_ pe, that your enemies ſuc- 
ceede She danger, .and that your 
own crew continued to navigate the 
veſſel as before. 

'Thus far, my lord, I have. done, as 
on this occaſion tought: .touched both 


on your peerleſs qualities and peerleſs 
ſucceſs, with the delicate hand of a 
| dedicdtors without the leaſt reflection 
whether the portico! and the building 


are of a piece; and when I was on 


the point of coneluding, the follow- 
ing remarkable Pele ſtared me in 


4 


the face. 3 
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DEDICATION. ix 
* The laws muſt: be deftroyed 
te before they can ſuffer, or you 
en ee flier . 35d) 
A tremendous prophecy, my lord, 
and what you can never be out of the 

reach of, till you are in your grave. 
S That no man ought to be eſteemed 
happy-till he is dead, is the ſaying of 
SoLon. ' Whether or not, therefore, 
the ſtream of your good fortune is to 
flow on without interruption, whether 
you are to be cut or drop from the 
tree, I am afraid to pronounce. On 
the ſtage, indeed, when a maſter- poet 
exerts his power over the paſſions, his 
victim at the end of the fourth act is 
frequently made to ſing a requiem to 
his cares and ſorrows, as if for ever 
done away. But alas! his cataſtrophe 
is then at hand, and fate ready to drop 
the curtain, Ks 

Thus much ſhall ſerve for what I 
had to addreſs perſonally to your lord- 
ſhip; and as to the Work, which, 
though not dignified with your name, 
nas is 


N Letter XII. page 134. 


x DEDICATION, 
is now to be made partaker of your 
immortality; what I have to add on 
that head will, perhaps, make its ap- 
pearance with more propriety in a 
preface to the courteous reader. 

Leſt, however, your lordſhip mould 
hold me without excuſe for thus ſo- 
lemnly devoting it to you, know that 
J have done it for the ſame reaſon that 


pilots deſire to plant buoys upon the 
Goodwin. 1 


I am, as ever, 


Mr Lond, 


Your devoted humble ſervant, - 
Carry D'Axvas, 


„ — wi ww R , * 
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OOSE papers reſemble the SiBVI's 
leaves; however oraculous their con- 
tents, time, almoſt with a ſingle breath, 
ſanders them for ever; a fate, which per- 


haps moſt modern productions deſerve, but 
what few authors can bear! 


The letters that follow were, however, 
neither made public at firſt, nor collected 
now, as a trap for reputation; if they had, 
no doubt the writer would have put in his 
claim, as ſoon as the voice of the nation 
had declared in his favour. It is rather to 
be ſuppoſed they were. occaſioned by a more 
extenſive and leſs pleaſing. view, ariſing from 
a ſurvey of the — deſigns of thoſe 
2 above, 


« yant depart in peace—for mine eyes have 
| P Pe y 5 


xii PREFACE. | 
above, and the calamitous ſituation of thoſe 
below. 


Had they had their full effect; had they 
taught one ſide that they could no other- 
wiſe diſarm oppoſition, than by approv= 
ing themſelves indeed the friends and ſer- 
vants of the public; or the other that 
their ſtrength conſiſted in their unanimity, + 
and their importance in their integrity; 
perhaps the author might have exclaimed 
with old S1MEon, © Lord now let thy ſer- 


« ſeen thy ſalvation ; 


and put a period to 
his labours, = | 


But as neither of theſe neceſſary ends 
ſeems as yet to have been fully obtained; as 
the veſſel of our iniquities is not yet full; 
as power is ſtill warped to the prejudice of 
thoſe it was ordained to ſerve, and. oppoſi- 
tion is like to continue as violent as ever; 
what was firſt fired occafionally, as a beacon if 
to give the alarm, muſt now be kept con- 


n alight, that the * may be al- 
ways 


PREFACE. xiñ 
ways viſible, and that no direction may be 
wanting to thoſe. who would throw them 
ſelves into the breach, with a firm reſolution 
to die or to ſubdue it. : 


If ever a teſt for the trial to ſpirits can 
be neceſſary, it is now; if ever «thoſe of 
liberty and faction ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, it is now ; if ever it -is in- 
cumbent on the people to know what n is, 
and to follow it, it is now. | | 


Hitherto, perhaps, | liberty, like oil, 
hath only covered the ſurface, while the vi- 
negar of faction hath corroded the conſtitu- 
tion underneath, though good hath reſulted 
from both; for even faction muſt be at firſt 
popular; and popularity cannot be acquired 
without the evidence of ſome good deeds, 
which, like ABRARAM's faith, may hold the 
place of W . | 


There is a time when factions, by the 
vehemence of their own fermentation, ſtun 
and diſable one another ; and this is the time 

when 


Xiy PREFACE. 
when plain ſenſs and downright honeſty have 
the only chance. to get uppermoſt and in- 


troduce reformation. 
\ 


Perhaps that time is now; perhaps 
party-leaders of all kinds are equally in 
_ diſgrace; and the public may be grown 

wiſe enough to judge of the tree. by its 

fruits... | 


The republication of theſe papers is there- 
| fore, at this time, moſt eſpecially, ſeaſon- 
| able. If we do not take advantage of the 
ſtanding water of faction, the tide will 


ſoon turn one away or the other, and carry 
all before it; and this can be effected no | 
way ſo happily, as by fiding with ſuch, 
while ſuch are to be found, who appear to 
have been really inſpired with the. genuine 
ſpirit of liberty; who have purged them- 
| ' ſelves from the very ſuſpicion of. finiſter 
| | views, by refuſing, at any price, to forego 
1 the noble cauſe they had eſpouſed, or N 
ſanction to the ruin of their . 


85 "nt 


PREFACE; xv 
Let but one great, brave, diſinter eſted 


active man atiſe, and he will be received, 
followed, and almoſt adored, as the gunr- 
dian genius of theſe kingdoms, Without a 
foundation of ſolid virtue and public ſpirit, 
the nobleſt accompliſhments loſe theit im- 
portance,z with it common ſenſe grows 
venerable, and the dove triumphs over the 
ſerpent. 


If then there is any one man of ſuffi- 
cient eminence among us, who, upon a 


thorough ſelf-examination, feels himſelf to 


be within this deſcription, let him ſtand 
forth; and, by a ſolemn, open, and explicit 
renunciation of all power, places, - penſions, 
and every other fpecies of court-merchan- 
dize, lay the ground-work for obtaining the 


confidence of the people; and, as far as 


honour and infamy can bind, give ſecurity 


for the religious obſervance of his engage- 
ment, | 


But if modeſty ſhould hinder what pub- 
ns neceſſity makes a duty, let this one man 
4 endeavour 


xvi PREFACE; 
endeavour to inſpire a few more, with the 
ſame generous ſentiments, and let them di- 


vide both the ſervice and the glory, | 
Glory, which, however decryed and diſ- MW 
countenanced of late, is the only thing worth p 
the ambition of the great, and what the voice 2 
of the people only can beſtow! -- 8 
$451 4 
| x 
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LETTER 
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IN CE the buſy ſcene of the year is over 
at home, and we may wait perhaps ſeve- 
ral months before the ſucceſsful negotiations 
of France furniſh us with new hopes of a 
general pacification, and give you occaſion to 
carry your ſpeculations forward, it may be 
proper enough for you to caſt your eyes back- 
wards ; to reflect on your own conduct; and 
to call yourſelf to account before your own 
JJ tribunal. 

am ſo much perſuaded of the integrity 
of your intentions, that I do not in the leaſt 
ſuſpect you will think my advice imperti- 
nent; and therefore I ſhall attempt to lead 
your thoughts on this ſubject, by giving 
you an account of ſome parts of a converſa- 
tion, at which J happened to be prelent very 
lately, HR 4 | 

Several of your papers, and ſeveral of 
hoſe which have been written againſt you, 
Jay before a company, which often meets, 

ET ff x rather 


>  BOLINGBROKEs% 


rather to live than to drink together; accord- 


ing to that diſtintion, which Tully makes 
to the advantage of his own nation over the 
Greeks. They diſpute without ſtrife, and ex- 
amine as diſpaſſionately the events and the 
characters of the preſent age, as they reaſon 
about thoſe which are found in hiſtory, 
When I came in, a gentleman was ſaying, 
that your victories had been cheaply bought; 
and that he had not ſeen one champion, able 
to break a launce, enter the liſts againſt you ; 


upon which ſome were ready to obſerve the 


inconſiſtencies of human nature, and how 
hard it often proves to hire men to avow and 


defend even that which they are hired to act. 


Others were willing to hope that corruption 
had not ſpread very wide, nor taken root 


very deep amongſt us. All agreed, that if 


your papers could be ſuſpected to be written 
in oppoſition to the preſent miniſters, | the 
feeble and low oppoſition you have met with 
would deſerve to be looked upon as a very 
melancholy ſymptom for them; ſince it 


would denote that their cauſe was deemed 


univerſally bad; or that their perſons were 
grown univerſally - odious among men of 
ſenſe, ingenuity and knowledge, It would 
denote their guilt, or their misfortune 3 per- 
haps both. 

Here one of the company interpoſed, by 
obſerving very prudently, that any thing ſo 
* void of probability, as not to fall even under 
* ſuſpicion, was unworthy of farther conſide- 

© ration, 
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ration, "But, 'ſaid* he, Whatever particular 
vie ws Mr. D'Anvexs may have had, one 
general effect, Which I cannot approve, has 
followed from his writings. - We muſt re- 
member that When he began to publiſh his 
weekly lucubtations, univerſal quiet pre- 
vailed, if not univerſal] ſatisfaction; for in 
what place, or at what time was the laſt 
ever found? 'few people enquired ; fewer 
grumbled; none clamoured; all acquieſced. 
Every man enquires with eagerneſs, and exa- 
mines with freedom. All orders of men 
are more intent than I ever obſerved them 
to be on the courſe of public affairs; and 
deliver their judgments with leſs reſerve 
upon the moſt important. From this alter- 
ation, for which the Craftſman is chietly 
anſwerable, no good conſequence can, I 
think, proceed; and it is viſible that ſeveral 
inconveniencies may. : Ns 
To this many of us could by no means 
aſſent. We apprehended that in a country 
ircumſtanced like ours, and under a govern- 
ent conſtituted like ours, the people had a 
ight to be informed and to reaſon about pub- 
ic affairs; that when wiſe and honeſt mea- 
ures are purſued, and the nation reaps the 
advantage of them, the exerciſe of this right 
ill always be agreeable to the men in power; 
hat, indeed, if weak and wicked meaſures 
are purſued, the men in power might find 
he exerciſe of this right diſagreeable, in- 
| B 2 convenient 
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4 ' BOLINGBROKEs: 
convenient and ſometimes dangerous to them; 
but that, even in this caſe, there would be no 
pretence for attempting to deprive the people 
of this right, or for diſcouraging, the exerciſe 
of it; and that to forbid men to complain, 
when they ſuffer, would be an,{inſtance. of 
tyranny, but one degree below that which 
the triumvirs gave during the flaughter and 
terror cf the proſcriptions, when by edit 
they commanded all men to be merry upon 
pain of death. $ 

The perſon, from whom we differed, brought 4 
us back to the particular; caſe of your writ» 8 
ings, Mr. D'AnveRs, He endeavoured to 
ſupport what he had ſaid againſt them in this | 
manner. 1 

There was no > good reaſon for raiſingſ 
* this ſpirit, which 1 diſlike, in the nation, 
* when the Craftſman began to write, or there 
was ſuch a reaſon, If there was none, why 
has he given ſo much alarm? If there was 
one, how has it come to paſs that ſo great. 
* an alarm has produced ſo little effect? Willf 
* you ſay that he had very good reaſon toff 
© rouze this ſpirit, but that it has hitherto hadf 
no opportunity of exerting itſelf ? Or will 
you ſay that his reaſons were good and the 
opportunity fair, but that the minds of men 
which have been convinced by the former, fi 
have not yet been determined to | improve 
the latter? I obſerve on all theſe alternatives“ 
that if there was no good, an wg even preſſing 
reaſon to raiſe ſuch a ſpirit in the nation 
© & 
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as I diſlike, (becauſe I expe& no national 
benefit, and I fear much inconveniency from 
it) Mr. D'AxvERS has acted a very wicked 
part, and is little better than a ſower of ſe- 
dition. If there was ſuch a reaſon, but no 
ſuch opportunity, he has acted a very weak 
W part, 'and is but a ſhallow politician. If 
chere was ſuch a reaſon and ſuch an oppor- 
W tunity, but no diſpoſition in the minds of 
men to follow their conviction, you may 
excuſe your favourite author, perhaps, by 
alledging that the minds of men are in the 
power of God alone; but you will repreſent 
our national condition to be more deſperate 
than I ever thought it, or am yet willing to 
believe it. Upon this ſuppoſition 1 affirm 
that Mr. D'AnveRs is not to be excuſed, if 
he continues to write ; for if he cannot raiſe 
this diſpoſition by perſuaſion, what does he 
aim at farther? I hope that he and you, 
who defend him, admire. as much as I pro- 
feſs to do that divine ſaying of PLAro; 
we may endeavour to perſuade our fellow- 
citizens; but it is not lawful to force them 
even to that which is beſt for them.“ N 
Whilſt all this paſſed, I took notice that an 
tient venerable gentleman ſhewed more emo- 
nenn, and greater impatience than I remembered 
have ſeen him ever expreſs before. As ſoon 
WS the other had concluded, he broke lilence 
che following manner: 
* You have endeavoured to prove, 6 that 
onthe Craftſman ſhould not have begun to 
| B 3 write; 
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« eſt jam una vox omnium n and I we 


foundation on which you have eſtabliſhed 


BOLINGBROKES's 
write; or at leaſt that he is inexcuſable for 


continuing. Now 1 not only differ from 
yon, but I differ from you upon the very 


that whole argument. 
* The face of things was, I agree, as cal 1 
as you repreſent it to have been, when my 
honeſt cotemporary CALEB took up his pen. 
They were halcyon days truly. We were 
not only quiet, but we ſeemed imphcit, and 
dull uniformity of eternal aſſent prevailed 
in every place, I agree, that fince that time, 
things are very much altered. A fermenr, 
or ſpirit, call it which you pleaſe, is raiſed; 
but J bleſs Gad, it is not the blind and furi- 
ous ſpirit of party. It is a ſpirit. which 
ſprings from information and conviction, 
that has diffuſed - itſelf not only to all orders q 
of men, as you obſerved, book to men of all 
denominations. Even they, who act a: 
gainſt it, encourage it. You cannot call it ; 
toryiſm, when ſuch numbers of independent i 
whigs avow it, To call it Ag em would 
be improper likewiſe, when ſo many tories 
concur in it. He, who ſhould call it jaco 
bitiſm would be too abſurd to deſerve/ ani 
anſwer. What is it then? it is, I think, 4 
revival of the true old Engliſh ſpicit, which 
prevailed in the days of our fathers, ang 
which muſt always be national, ſince it haf 
no direction but to the national intereſt 
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POLITICAL WORKS. 7 
© ſhall never have occaſion to add, * magis 
« odi firmata quam præſidio.“ 

This ſpirit the Craftſman has contributed 
to raiſe; and I affirm, in my turn, that ſup- 
« poſing him to have no other reaſon for raiſ- 
ing and ſupporting it, than a general obſer- 
© vation on the contrary temper into which 
© the nation had fallen, he deſerves the ac. 
© knowledgments of every honeſt man in Bri- 
* tain, for the part he has acted. The diſpute - 
© en us is thus reduced to one ſingle pro- 
ſition; and if I prove this, all your reaſon- 


© ing, fir, falls of courſe to the ground.” 
The other aſſented; the ſtate of the diſpute 


Vas fixed; and the old gentleman proceeded 
in his argument to this effect: 


© Give me leave to borrow, upon this oc- 
caſion, an image, which my lord Bacon em- 
ploys, in one of his eſſays, upon another. 
A people, who will maintain their liberties, 
muſt pray for the bleſſing of Judah, to 
avoid the fate of Iſſachar; the greateſt 
curſe which can befall them. Far from 
jogging on filently and tamely, like the aſs 
between two burthens, ſuch a people muſt 
preſerve- ſome of the fierceneſs of a lion, 
and even make their roar to be heard like 
his, whenever they are injured, or ſo much 
as threatened. 
© I do not mean to recommend your ſedi- 
tious, rebellious ſpirit, which will create a 
perpetual ſcene of tumult and diſorder, 
and expole every ſtate to frequent ang dan- 
B 4 © gerous 
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not flouriſh unleſs the genius of the ſoil he 
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gerous convulſions, Neither would I be 
i to approve even that popular peeviſh- 
nets of temper, which ſometimes prevails, 
ſo as to diſcompoſe the harmony of the ſeve- 
ral orders of government. But this I aſ- 
ſert, that liberty cannot be long ſecure, in 
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any country, unleſs a perpetual jealouſy MW 
watches over it, and a conſtant determined 1 
reſolution protects it in the whole body of 
the nation. The principle muſt be perma- JF 
nent and equal. The exerciſe of it ought Wl 


to be proportioned to the occaſions, The 
hundred eyes of ARGUS were not always 
kept open'; but they were never all cloſed. 
The whole body of a nation may be as jea- 
lous of their liberties, as a private man of 
his honour, They may be, at all times, 
animated by a generous reſolution of de- 
fending theſe liberties, at any riſque; as he 
may, at all times, feel in his heart, the cou- 
rage of venturing his life io maintain his 
honour. But as there is no neceſſary conſe- 
quence from his private character to that of 
a quarrelſome bully ; ſo neither is there any 
neceſſary conſequence from the public cha- 
rafter I have recommended to that of a fac- 
tious, rebellious people. 

Liberty is a tender plant, which will 
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proper for it; nor will any ſoil continue to be 
ſo long, which is not cultivated with inceſ- 
ſant care, © Variz illudunt peſtes ;”” miſ- 
chiefs of various kinds abound ; and there 
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POLITICAL WORKS. 9 
is no ſeaſon, in the revolution of the great” 
political year of government, when we can 
ſay, with truth, that liberty is entirely free 
from immediate or remote danger. 
© In every kind of government ſome powers 
muſt be lodged in particular men, or parti- 
cular bodies of men, for the good order and 
preſervation of the whole community. The 
lines, which circumſcribe the powers, are 
the bounds of feparation between the prero- 
gatives of the prince, or other magiſtrate, and 
the privileges of the: people. Every ſtep 
which the prince, or magiſtrate, makes be- 


yond theſe bounds, is an incroachment on 


liberty, and every attempt towards making 
ſuch a ſtep is a danger to liberty. 

Thus we ſee how great a truſt is repoſed 
in thoſe to whom ſuch powers are com- 
mitted; and if we look into the heart of 
man, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how great, 


though unavoidable, a temptation is laid 


in their way. The love of power is na- 
tural ; it is inſatiable; almoſt conſtantly 
whetted, and never cloyed by poſſeſſion. If 
therefore all men will [endeavour to increaſe 
their power, or at leaſt to prolong and fe- 


cure the enjoyment of it, according to the 


uncertain meaſure of their own paſſions, 
and not according to the ſtated proportion 
of reaſon and of law; and if neither one 
nor the other of theſe can be attempted 
without a danger to liberty; it follows un- 
niehr that, in the nature of _—_ tho 

© notion 
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ſtill be greater. Such a one we may juſtly 


notion of a perpetual danger to liberty ĩ 
inſeparable from the very notion of govern- 
ment. | 

That theſe principles are true, will ap- 
pear evident from practice and experience, 
as well as from ſpeculation. All forms of 
government ſuppoſe them to be ſo; and in 
ſuch as are not abſoſfite monarchies we find 
the utmoſt precautions, which their ſeveral 
inſtitutions admit, taken againſt this evil; 
from hence that rotation of employments 
in commonwealths; the annual, or other 
more frequent elections of magiſtrates; and 
all thoſe checks and controuls, which the 
wiſdom of legiſlators, prompted by experi- 
ence, has invented. 

© In perfect democracies - theſe precautions 
have been taken in the higheſt degree; and 
yet even there they have not been always 
effectual. They were carried fo far in the 
Athenian form of government, that this 
people ſeemed more in danger of falling 
into anarchy than tyranny; and yet one of 
their magiſtrates found means to become 
their tyrant, and to tranſmit this power to 
his ſucceſſors. 
© In mixed governments, the danger muſt 
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reckon that of Rome, as well during the 
regal as republican ſtate; and ſurely no hiſ- 
tory can be more fruitful in examples of 
the danger to which liberty ſtands ex- 
poſed from the natural, and therefore 4 
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© ſtant deſire of amplifying and maintaining 


* 
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power, than the Roman hiſtory is, from 
the laſt of the kings to the firſt of the em- 
peror s. 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
placed, for aught I know, as it has often 
been repreſented, juſt in the middle point; 
from whence a deviation leads, on one 
hand, to tyranny ; and, on the other, to 
anarchy ; but ſure I am that if we are ſitu- 
ated juſt in the middle point, the leaſt devia- 
tion is the more cautionally to be guarded 
againſt. Liberty would be ſafer, perhaps, 
it we inclined a little more than we da to 
the popular fide. 8 5 

© It may be ſaid, and I would anticipate 
the objection, that if we are thus placed, 
our care ought to be exerted equally againſt 
deviations on either ſide; and that I am 
the more in the wrong to appear ſo appre- 


henſive of thoſe- on one fide, and ſo little 


apprehenſive of thoſe on the other ; becauſe 
even our own hiſtory might have ſhewa us 
that deviations to the popular fide have coſt 
us at leaft as dear as ever thoſe to the other 
fide ean be pretended to have done. But 


© let it be conſidered, ; 


« Firſt, that as far as theſe. national cala- 


© mities, hinted. at in the objection, have been 


c 
c 


the unavoidable conſequences of methods 


neceſſary to ſecure or retrieve liberty, it is 
infamous to repine at them, whatever they 


have coſt, 
© Secondly, 
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« Secondly, that the caſes” compared to- 
* gether, and ſuppoſed in this objection to be 
equal, are not ſo. I may ſafely appeal to 


every impartial reader of our hiſtory, whe- 


ther any truth he collected from it ever 


ſtruck him more ſtrongly than this; that 
when the diſputes between the king and 
the people have been carried to ſuch ex- 


tremes, as to draw national calamities after 


them, it has not been owing primarily to 
the obſtinacy and weak management of the 
court, and is therefore unjuſtly charged on 
the juſt ſpirit of liberty. In truth a ſpirit 
of liberty will never deſtroy a free conſtitu- 
tion; a ſpirit of faction may. But I ap- 
peal again, whether thoſe of our princes, 
who have had ſenſe and virtue enough to 
encourage the one, have had any 1 to 
fear from the other. 

Now if experience ſhews, as I am per- 


ſuaded it does, that the prerogative and 


power of a prince will never be in any real 
danger, when he invades, neither openly 
nor inſidiouſly, the liberties of his people; 
the ſame experience will ſhew that the 
liberties of a people may be in very real 
danger, when far from invading the pre- 
rogative and power of the prince, they ſub- 
mit to one, and are even ſo good as to en- 
creaſe the other, The reaſon of this diffe- 
rence is plain. A ſpitit of faction alone will 
be always too weak to cope with the le- 


© pal power and authority of the crown ; 
6 and 
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and the ſpirit. of liberty, in the whole body 
of the people, which contradiſtinguiſhes 


this caſe from the other, may be raiſed by 


the fear of loſing; but cannot be ſo raiſed 
by the hopes of acquiring. The fear is 


common to all, the hope can only be par- 


ticular to a few. The fear therefore may 
become a general principle of union; the 


hope cannot. 


But if a national ſpirit cannot be any 
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other than a defenſive, and therefore unpro- 


voked, an harmleſs, inoffenſive ſpirit; that 


of a prince cannot, without due coercion, 


be kept within the ſame bounds; for here 
the tables are turned; and the hope of ac- 


quiring, which can never be a common 


principle among the multitude to unite and 


carry them into atio, becomes an almoſt 


irreſiſtible motive to the prince; who, by 


yielding to it, indulges the moſt powerful 


paſſions of the ſoul; who finds many to 
ſhare the difficulties and dangers of the en- 


terprize with him; and who ſhares the 


prize with none. 

* Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, 
therefore, as public liberty is more expoſed 
under mixed governments, than under per- 
fect democracies; ſo is it more expoſed 
under limited monarchies than under any 
other form of mixed government, 
What encreaſes the danger to liberty, i in 
this caſe is, that the opportunity of invad- 


ing it, which lies open to a ſovereign prince, 


4 ſuits | 


| 
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* ſaits almoſt! any character. The powers 


intruſted to other magiſtrates, as in a com- 
'© monwealth, are ſubject to immediate con- 
© trouls; the exerciſe of them is ſubject to 


future reviſions, and is limited to a ſhort 
time; fo that if ſuch magiſtrates invade 
liberty, with any proſpect. of ſutceſs, it 
can only happen, when they are able to 
compenſate for the diſadvantages of their 


political cirecumſtances, by the greatneſs of 
their perſonal qualifications; by ſuperior 


- 


© underſtanding and ſuperior courage; by a 
< great if not a good character; and by the 


*: appearance of virtue at leaſt.” Few men 


© therefore are fit for ſuch an undertaking. * ' 

© But the ſovereign prince, who rules in a 
limited monarchy, has an opportunity open 
* to him for life; and ſuch an opportunity 
© as requires no extraordinary perſonal quali- 
fications. He may poſſeſs every vice, or 


wWeakneſs, which is oppoſed to the virtues, 


© or appearances of virtue, requiſite in the 
other cafe, and yet may deſtroy the liberty 


of the braveſt people upon eafth. ' The 


ptetences for concealing his defigns, and the 
* helps for carrying them on, which his ſitua- 
© tion affords above that of any magiſtrate in 
© a commonwealth, will abundantly compen- 
* ſate for the diſadvantages ariſing from his 


© perſonal character, and will ſecure his ſuc- 


cels, if the people are brought, by artifice 
or accident, to grow temiſs in watching 
over their liberties. Every man is there- 

| fore 
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© fore fit for ſuch an undertaking. If thefe 
« general reflections evince that liberty muſt 
© always be in ſome degree of danger under 
© every, government; and that this danger 
* muſt increaſe in proportion, as the chief 
powers of the ſtate ate entruſted in fewer 
hands and for longer terms; then liberty 
is always in ſome degree of danger; and 
that not the leaſt, even under our excellent 
* conſtitution ; then the neceſſity of keeping 
* this jealous ſpirit, the true guardian of pub. 
ce 


lic liberty, always alive and active in this 
nation, is manifeſt; then the obſervation 
of. our being fallen into the contrary temper 
is alone a ſufficient reaſpn to juſtify Mr. 
D'AnveRs for joining his endeavours to 
awaken us from our political lethargy ; then, 
fir, my propoſition is proved, and your 
* reaſoning falls to the ground. 
This diſcourſe furniſhed matter of much | 
reflection to the company; ſome objections 
were made; ſome doubts were propoſed ; and 
ſome explanations aſked for. I ſhall not trou- 
ble you with all theſe particulars, but ſhall 

WF conclude my letter, by relating to you in 
what manner the old gentleman replied, and 
by his reply 0 up the converſation of the 
evening. 

EY believe, gentlemen, (ſaid he) that we 
© do not ſuffer ſo much as ſome of you ſeem 
* to imagine; for firſt, though 1 deſire the 
veſſel of the commonwealth may fail ſafely, 

* yet I defire it may fail ſmoothly too; and 

6 though 
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"though 1 muſt think, till I hear better rea- 
ſons to the contrary, that public liberty 


from hence, as has been ſuppoſed, that 


cannot be ſo eaſily attacked, and may be 
more eaſily defended in a perfect democra- 
cy, or in a mixed republic, than in a limited 
monarchy ; yet will it not follow neceflarit 


prefer the two firſt to the laſt of theſe forms 
of government. On either fide there are 
compenſations; and if liberty may be bet- 
ter defended in the former, yet ſtill it may 


be: defended, and domeſtic quiet is 1 


better preſerved i in the latter. 

Secondly, if I agree with the gentlemen, 
who have inſiſted ſo much on the little rea- 
ſon which there was in the late reign, or 
is in the preſent, to apprehend any eneroach- 


ments from the crown on the Britiſh liber- 


ties; theſe gentlemen muſt, I think, agtee 


with me likewiſe that this will not alter 


the caſe; ſubvert what I have endeavoured 


to eſtabliſh; or derive” any blame on thoſe 1 


who have chdcaroiied! to revive that public 


ſpirit of watchfulneſs over all national in- 


3 which is the proper and true guar- 
dian of liberty, in an age when the pub- 
lic ſpirit has more than begun to ſink and 
die away, I hope there will be always men 
found to preach this doctrine in ſeaſon and 
out of ſeaſon, as the apoſtles preached the 


goſpel ; becauſe if this ſpirit is not kept at 


all times in vigour, it may fail us at ſome 


particular time, when we ſhall want to ex- 
© cert 
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ert it moſt. In great and immediate dan- 
ger, the moſt ſluggiſh centinel is alert ; but 
ſurely they, who, in times of apparent ſe- 
curity excite us to be upon our guard, do 
as real ſervice as they who animate us to 
our defence, when we are actually attacked; 
and the firſt is, in my opinion, that kind 
of ſervice, of which we ſtand the moſt in 
need, I confeſs freely that I ſhould not ap- 
prehend ſo much danger to liberty in times 
of ſuſpicion, if I ſaw that neither power 
could ſubdue, nor artifice divert, nor puſil- 
lanimity oblige men to abandon this fpirit ; 
as I ſhould apprehend in times of apparent 
ſecurity, if I obſerved it to be Joſt. In a 
word, no laws, no orders of government 
can effectually ſecure liberty any longer 
than this ſpirit prevails, and gives them vi- 
gour ; and therefore you might argue as rea- 
ſonably for repealing any law, or aboliſh- 
ing any cuſtom, the moſt adyantageous to 
liberty, and which you cannot be ſure of 
reſtoring at your pleaſure, becauſe you feel 
no immediate want of it; as you have ar- 
gued for letting this ſpirit die away, which 
you cannot be ſure of reviving at your plea- 
ure, becauſe you perceive no immediate oe- 
caſion for the exerciſe of it. 


I hope that I have ſaid enough to give me 


a right to conclude in this manner; and if 
I was to deſcend into particular applications 
of the general truths, which I have advan- 

| U 44 ced, 
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© ced, I think that no doubt whatever could 
© remain in any of your minds, upon this Wil 
* ſubject,” After this, our company broke 
up. If the ſame ſubject is reſumed, when 
they meet again, or on any other, which 1 
judge proper to be communicated to you, it is 
highly probable that you will hear again from 


* 


your admirer, 


friend and ſervant, &c. 


LETTER: IL 
SIR, 


HE ſame company hath met, and the 

fame ſubject hath been reſumed ; fo that 
I think myſelf under an obligation of writing 
to you again. | 
The perſon, who gave occaſion to all that 
was ſaid in your defence the other day, 
ſeemed very deſirous that the converſation BY 
ſhould be purſued at our laſt meeting; and 
therefore as ſoon as we fat down, he addreſſed } 
himſclf thus to the old gentleman, who had 
fought your battle. | 1 
« Sir, ſaid he, I own myſelf a good deal re- 

© conciled to the Craftsman by the diſcourſe 
« you held, when we were laſt together, That 
© ſome inconveniencies muſt follow from 
keeping this ſpirit of jealouſy and watch- I 
« fulneſs if 
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folneſs always alive, ſeems to me very evi- 
dent; but ] begin to think that this evil may 
be neceſſary, in order to ſecure us againſt 
greater. Every ſyſtem of human invention 
muſt be liable to ſome objections; and it 
would be chimerical in us to expect a form 
of government liable to none. Even theo- 
cracy was attended by ſome real inconve- - 
niencies, according to the Jewiſh hiſtories ; 
and neither the divine preſence in the taber- 
nacle, nor the ambulant oracle which the 
prieſt carried about with him, could preſerve 
intire purity in religion, or good order in 
the ſtate, Woe muſt be content therefore to 
bear the diſorder I apprehend from that 
ferment, which a perpetual jealouſy of 
the governors in the governed, will kee 

up, rather than abandon that” ſpirit, the 
life of which is the life of liberty, When 
the jealouſy happens to be ill placed, we 
may hope it will not riſe to any great and 
dangerous height, When it happens to be 
well grounded, it may have the good effect 
of deſtroying a wicked miniſter ; of check- 
ing a bad; or of reclaiming a miſguided 
prince Ke Xe. 

* You ſee, fir, that my converſion is pretty 
far advanced; and if you will pleaſe to de- 
ſcend into particular applications of the ge- 
neral docttines you delivered, as you gave 
us reaſon to hope that you would, it is ver 

probable that the few doubts I have till may 


be removed.” 


= The 


not be preſerved long by any people who do 
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The reſt of the company ſeconded this re- 
queſt. The good old gentleman yielded to our 
common delires, and ſpake to the following 
effect: 1 

The general truth J am to prove by par- 
* ticular examples is this; that liberty can- 


© not prelerve that watchful and jealous ſpirit 
* of liberty, on the neceſſity of which 1 have 
inſiſted. If you are once convinced of this 
truth, you will know what opinion to Wo 
entertain of thoſe who endeavour to extin- Wl 
guiſh this ſpirit, and of thoſe who do all 
they can to keep it alive, 4% 
© There are two other general truths rela- 
« tive to this, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe 
« by particular examples as I go along, AF 
One is this; that the ſpirit of liberty, 
far from inſpiring that raſhneſs and undiſ- 
tinguiſhing fury, which are peculiar to the 
ſpirit of faction, is flow to act even againſt 
the worſt princes, and exerts itſelf in favour 
of the beſt with more effect than any other 
ſpirit whatever. ; 
The ſecond is this; that how ſlowly fo. * 
ever the ſpirit of liberty may act in ſuſpi- 
cious times, and againſt encroaching gover- 
© nors; yet if it be kept alive, it will act ef 4 
c fectually ſooner or later, though under thi 
« greateft diſadvantages, and againſt the moliY 
powerful oppoſition; in a word, in the mol 
« deſperate caſes. 
5 « Tu 
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The firſt of theſe truths. will recommend 
this ſpirit to every good prince and honeſt 
miniſter, The other will encourage every 
man, who is a friend to liberty, never to 
abandon the cauſe through deſpondency of 
ſucceſs, as long as he ſees this ſpirit prevail, 
or even ſubſiſt. | 
Having fixed theſe principal points of 
view, let us proceed ; and though I would 
not adviſe you to admit the works of Ma- 
CHIAVEL Into your canon of political writ- 
ings ; yet fince in them, as in other apocry- 
phal books, many excellent things are inter- 
ſperſed, let us begin by improving an hint 
taken from the diſcourſes of the Italian ſecte- 
tary, on the firſt decade of Livy. 

* He obſerves, that of all governments, 
thoſe are the beſt, which by the natural 
effect of their original conſtitutions, are fre- 
quently renewed or drawn back, as he ex- 
plains his meaning, to their firſt principles ; 
and that no government can be of a long 
duration, where this does not happen from 
time to time, either from the cauſe juſt men- 
tioned, or from ſome accidental cauſe. 

© The reaſon is obvious. There mult be 
ſome good in the firſt piinciples of every 
government, or it could not ſubſiſt at all; 
much Jeſs could it make any progets. But 
this good degenerates, according to the na- 
tural courſe of things; and governments, 
like all other mixed bodies, tend to diffolu- 
tion by the changes which are wrought in 
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* the ſeveral parts, and by the unaptneſs and 
« diſproportion which reſult from hence, 
throughout the whole compoſition. _ 

The moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole 
method of maintaining their health and 
* prolonging their life, muſt therefore be to 
« bring them back as near and as frequently as 
poſſible to thoſe principles, on which their 

« proſperity, ſtrength, and duration, were origi- 
© nally founded, 1 

* This change, or renewal of the ſtate, 
© hath been ſometimes wrought by external 
«* cauſes, as it happened in Rome, upon the 
* invaſion of the Gauls. The Romans had 
© departed from their antient obſervances. 
* The ceremonies of religion and the laws 
© of juſtice were neglected by them. An ene- 
my, whom they deſpiſed and provoked, con- 
* quered them, The'imprefſions made by this 
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But not to dwell on ſuch examples, as 
© point out to us rather the puniſhment ct i 
© vice, than the means of reformation, let us 


* dreadful calamity brought them back to ts 4 
« ficſt inſtitutions and to their primitive ſpirit. 
* They ſprung up from this ſecond original, I 
© as Livy calls it, with new vigour, and 6. 
* roſe to greater fame, power, and dignity, than P 


© ſtate, is * and better wrought by inter- 

nal cauſes. I 

Many excellent inſtitutions were con- 3 

* trived in framing the Roman government, 1 
0 which 
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which ſerved to maintain in force the firſt 
principles of that political ſyſtem, Such 
were the regulations about elections; the 
laws againſt bribery, and many other writ- 
ten laws, or confirmed cuſtoms, Such again 
was the conſtitution of the ſenate, in whom 
the majeſty of the commonwealth reſided, 
and whoſe authority controuled the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the people. Such was the erec- 
tion of that ſacred, tribunitial power, whoſe 
prerogatives ſerved to check the vſurpations 
of the magiſtrates, and who could arreſt, 
with one word, even the proceedings of 
the ſenate. Such was the office of the 
cenſors, whoſe inquifitions and Juſtrations 
corrected abuſes, - reformed manners, and 
purged the ſenate itſelf of corrupt and un- 
worthy members. 
© Theſe laws, theſe cuſtoms, theſe differ- 
ent orders, controuling one another, and 
promoting the general good of the com- 
monwealth, had great effect, during ſome 
centuries. But this effect could never have 
followed them all, if the ſpirit of liberty, 
which had enacted theſe laws, eſtabliſhed 
theſe cuſtoms, and formed theſe orders, 
had not continued. The very beſt laws 
are a dead letter, nay, often a grievance, 
unleſs they are ſtrenuouſly and honeſtly cxe- 
cuted. They never can be fo executed, 
unleſs the ſpirit of them poſſeſs thoſe to 
whom the execution of them is committed ; 
and it would be ridiculous to expect to find 
C 4 « thi 
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* this ſpirit in the magiſtrates, and the ſe- Wl 
« veral orders of the ſtate, unleſs it appeared 
ia the body of the people, out of whom 
* theſe magiſtrates are choſen, and theſe 
* orders compoſed. yg 
The examples, which MAcnl1AvErL cites 
to ſhew that the virtue of particular men 
among the Romans did frequently draw that 
government back to its original principles, 
are ſo many proofs that the duration of li- 
berty depends on keeping the ſpirit of it 
alive and warm. Such examples were fre- 
quent at Rome, whilſt this ſpirit flouriſhed, 
As it decayed, theſe examples became more 
rare, and failed at laſt entirely. The old laws | 
and cuſtoms were, for the moſt part, ſtill in 
being, The forms of electing magiſtrates, 
and of promulgating laws, were, in the 
main, obſerved. There was ſtill a ſenate, 
There were ſtill cenſors and tribunes. But 
the ſpirit of liberty being ſtifled by that 
of faction and cabal; and the ſeveral or- 
ders of the government being tainted by the 
general corruption ; theſe good laws and 
cuſtoms remained without force; or were 
* \uſpznded;z or were abrogated ; or were per- 
verted to ſerve the purpoſes of private am- 
 bition and avarice. 

* The time-ſerving flatteries of princes 
and miniſters have no point, amongſt all 
the nauſeous drudgery impoſed on them, | 
* Which they are obliged more to labour than 

that of repreſenting all the effects of a 1 ; 
; | ? Of if 
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of liberty as ſo many effects of a ſpirit of 
faction. Examples might be found, even 
without ſearching long, or looking far after 
them, when this hath been done againſt 
the public ſenſe of the whole nation, and 
ſometimes in favour- of a cabal, neither nu- 


merous nor conſiderable enough to be called 


a party, But till it will remain eternally 
true that the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit 


of faction are not only different, but repug- 


nant and incompatible ; ſo that the Me of 
either is the death of the other, | 
We muſt not imagine that the freedom 
of the Romans was loft, becauſe one party 
fought for the maintenance of liberty; an- 
other for the eſtabliſhment of tyranny ; and 
that the latter prevailed. No. The ſpirit 


of liberty was dead, and the ſpirit of fac- 


tion had taken its place on both ſides. As 
long as the former prevailed, a Roman ſacri- 
ficed his own, and therefore no doubt every 
other perſonal intereſt, to the intereſt of the 
commonwealth. W hen the latter ſucceeded, 
the intereſt of the commonwealth was con- 
ſidered no otherwiſe than in ſubordination to 
that particular intereſt which each perſon 
had eſpouſed. The principal men, inſtead 
of making their grandeur and glory con- 
fiſt, as they formerly had done, in that 
which the grandeur and glory of the com- 
monwealth reflected on them, conſidered 
themſelves now as individuals, not as eiti- 


zens, and each would ſhine with his own 
* light, 
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mggwealth, were exerted by the ſpirit of. 


SAR, or PoMPEY. & 
It is plain that the liberty of Rome would a 


light. To this purpoſe alone they employed 1 
the commands they had of armies, the 4 
governments of provinces, and the influ. 
ence they acquired over the tribes at Rome, 


and over the allies and ſubjects of the re, 
public. Upon. principles of the (ame kind, 
inferior perſons attached themſelves to theſe A 
and that zeal and induſtry, nay that cou- 1 


at 


rage and magnanimity, which had been ex. 
etted formerly in the ſervice of the com. 


* 
* 


faction, for Marius, or SYLLA ; tar Cz 
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not have been irretrievably loſt, though C- 
$AR had fipiſhed the civil war with eier A 
ſucceſs, and was ſettled in power, if the ſp- 
rit of liberty had not been then loſt in the? 
whole body of the people; if the Romans + 
had nat been as ripe for llavery as the Cap 
padocians were fond of it; for I think the 
Cappadocians were the people, who deſited 
that a prince migbt be ſet over them, gnd » 
refuſed to be a free people, | 
© I cannot believe that thoſe who mur. 
dered CxsaR, took ſuch puerile meaſures al 
C1CcERo, who was not let into the ſecret, 
pretended that they had taken, when be 
ſaw the conſequences of their action, 
But in this they erred. They killed their 
benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſuch to the 
greateſt part of them ; and renewed the civile 
war, in order to reſtore liberty to a people 

* who 
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who had loſt. the ſpirit of liberty, and who 
would not take it, when it was offered to 
them. Even in the ſenate, Oer Avius had 
a party; ANTONY had a party; but the 
commonwealth had none. In ſhort, the 
freeſt people upon earth, by ſuffeting the 
ſpirit of liberty to decay, and that of faction 
to grow up, became ſlaves to ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion of monſters, {continued with very 
few exceptions, from the reign of AuGu3Tvus 
to the deſtruction of the empire) as God 
never ſent in bis wrath to execute venge- 


Thus have 1 endeavoured, to illuſtrate and 
confirm the firſt general propoſition laid 
down, by a ſummaty application of it to 
the Roman ſtory, I haye not explained by 
what degrees, and by what means, one of 
theſe ſpirits gradually - decayed, and the 
other grew up, The ſubject is fine, and 
the taſk, would be pleaſant ; but it is unne- 
ceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, We {ce 
enough at this time, if we ſee that, in the 
greateſt revolution of the greateſt govern- 
ment of the world, loſing the ſpirit of li- 
berty was the cauſe, and loſing liberty was 
the effect. 

* If now we bring theſe confiderations 
home, we ſhall find not only the firſt ge- 
-neral propolition, but the others, relative to 
it, illuſtrated and confirmed through the 
whole courſe of our annals. I ſhall make 
a deduction of ſome. of theſe patticulars. 
| * To 
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* To deduce them all would exceed my 
* ſtrength and your patience. 

Here one of our company interrupted the 
old gentleman's diſcourſe, by ſaying that fince 
we were come to a kind of pauſe, he de- 
fired leave to make an obſervation, which 
he thought pertinent and material, on what 
had been ſaid, before we went into any new 
matter. The difference and oppoſition | 
between a ſpirit ' of liberty and a ſpirit of 
faction, continued he, hath been juſtly 
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ſtated. A ſpitit of liberty will be always 
and wholly concerned about national in- 
tereſts, and very indifferent about perſonal 
and private intereſts. On the contrary, a 
ſpirit of faction will be always and wholly 
concerned about theſe, and very indifferent 
about the others. When they appear there- 
fore in their proper characters, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed as eaſily as light and darkneſs; | 
and the danger I apprehend is over. 
But faction puts on the maſk of liber- | 
ty; and, under this falſe appearance, dif- 
putes her being, even with liberty herſelf. | 
Now here, methinks, a great many dan- 
gers ariſe ; the danger of -miſtaking, when 
it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh ; the danger of 
being bubbles and tools of faction, whilſt } 
we fancy ourſelves aſſertors of public li- 
berty ; the danger of continuing under this 
deluſion, till it is too late to prevent ſuch 8 
miſchiefs as we never intended to bring on 
our country. The ſpirit of faction _ 2 
* take 
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take (and I doubt not, hath often taken) 
poſſeſſion of numbers, who meant to en- 
tertain no other ſpirit than that of liberty; 
for numbers have not the diſcernment of 
ſpirits, This poſſeſſion may continue, and 
in fact, I believe it hath continued very 
often, till faction hath accompliſhed, or 
ſecured the accompliſhment of her ends. 
I made this obſervation, which reſults na- 
turally from what hath been ſaid, and inſiſt 
upon it, becauſe if faction could not lie la- 


tent under the moſt ſpecious and popular 


pretences imaginable, there would be no 
great need of putting us on our guard a- 
gainſt it; and becauſe if it can lie thus la- 
tent and concealed, we may be expoſed to 
the dangers I have mentioned, which fide 
ſoever of the queſtion we take in political 
diſputes. At this time, to ſpeak as I think, 
the caſe is ſo clear on one fide, that no 
man, who adheres to it, hath the leaſt pre- 


tence left him to ſay that he purſues the 


public intereſt; or is directed in his cor- 
duct by the generous, diſintereſted ſpirit of 
liberty, | cr 

* I could ſupport my aſſertion by mar y 
proofs, if it was neceſſary in this company. 
One I will mention for its ſingulatity; and 
it is this. 5 DOE 

* We have ſeen and heard in a. nation, 
hitherto free, ſuch maxims avowed and 
pleaded for, as are inconſiſtent with all the 
notions of liberty, Corruption hath been 
| « defended, 
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* defended, nay, recommended, as a proper, 4 4 


« neceſlary, and therefore a reaſonable expedi- 
ent of government; than which there is not, 
perhaps, any one propoſition more repugnant 
to the common ſenſe of mankind and to uni- 
verſal experience. Both of theſe demonſtrate Þ 
corruption to be the laſt deadly ſymptom of 
agoniſing liberty. Both of them declare that 
a people abandoned to it, are abandoned to a 
reprobate ſenſe, and are loft to all hopes of 
political ſalvation, 
The dependence of the legiſlative on the 
executive power hath been contended for by 
the ſame perſons, under the ſame direCtion ; 
and yet nothing ſurely can be more evident 
than this; that in a conſtitution like ours, 
the ſafety of the whole depends on the ba- 
lance of the parts, and the balance of the 
parts on their mutual independency on one 
another; agreeably to 'which Tavanus 
makes FERDINAND ſay, in anſwer to the 
Caftilians, who prefled him to take away the 
independeney of the ſtates of Arragon; 
« quilibrio potentie regni regiſque falutem 
4 publicam contineri; & fi contingeret ali- 
« quando alterum alteri preponderare, procul- Bl 
©© dubio alterius aut utriuſque ruinam ex eo 
e ſecuturam; that the public ſafety depends on NY 
« the equal balance of the power of the king, | 4 
% and of the power of the kingdom; and that | z 
if ever it ſhould happen that one outweighed I 
* the other, the ruin of one, or of both, mult 
6 eee follow, . * Ss 
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« On one fide then the maſk is pulled off. 
The weak may be ſeduced to concur ; the 
ſtrongeſt may 'be forced to ſubmit ; but no 
man can be any longer deceived. 
On the other, it muſt be acknowledged 
that the appearances are extremely fair. 
True notions of liberty and good govern- 
A ment are profeſſed and purſued. Our griev- 
ances are complained of; our dangers are 
= foretold ; not only thoſe, which all men 
feel or ſee, but thoſe which are more te- 
: mote from obſervation, In ſhort, the 


1 
2 


| 3 ſpirit of liberty, ſuch as it hath been de- 
; FF ſcribed, ſeems to breathe from this quarter, 
tand to diffuſe its influences over the na- 
tion. 
5 As I am a lover of my countrry and of 
e liberty, I have rejoiced in this. I rejoĩce 
e in it fill; and yet I confeſs freely that I 
took ſome umbrage at a paper, which came 
c out not long ago. The deſign and tendency 
2 of it ſeemed to me to favour the cauſe of a 


faction; and of a faftion, however con- 
= temptible in its preſent ſtate, always to be 
guarded againſt, The paper I mean is Fod's 


1— Journal of the 6th of june; where you 
20 bave ſeen a ridiculous ſpeech, ſuppoſed to 
onde made by general Monk, and tranſlated, 
2 as the author ſays, from LETI's Hiſtory of 


OLIVER CROMWELL., 

© If this wretched. production had appeared 
in M1sT's Journal, I ſhould have felt neither 
ſurpriſe nor concern. That writer never 
* wore 
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* wore ſo much as the mask of liberty; and 
* ſhewed his game fo plainly, that Whatever 
he got by faction, faction could get nothing 
by him. But Fos, who writes incompara-Wi 
bly better, hath appeared to write with a 
much better deſign, Thoſe who are warm 
eſt in the national intereſt, without regard to 
perſons, and independently of all factions, 
have made this Judgment of him ; and there- 1 
fore I was ſurpriſed and concerned to find 
that he expoſed himſelf even once, or in any 
« degree to the ſame reproach as was frequent 
© ly and juſtly made to his predeceſſor. 

The gentleman's obſervation gave occaſion 
to much diſcourſe. Our old ſage defired it 
might be remembered that he had not under- 
taken the defence of every. weekly writer, 
though he had undertaken yours, Mr 
D'AnverRs. The paper, continued he, 
© which hath been ſo much mentioned, is a 
very filly paper, to whatever purpoſe it was 
> aeligned. 

Ik it was deſigned to inſpire an horror | 
© thole miſeries from which the Reſtoration 
delivered the nation, it was a very ſuper-il 
* fluous work at this time, when there is no 
© real or pretended difference of opinion J 
* upon that head amongſt us. Thoſe who dd J 
* not go to church upon the 2gth of May 
nor on any other day, will agree with tholg { 
* who do, in this point, upon better authof 
rity than that of Leti, and for better rea, 


C ſons. than thoſe which are contained 1 Y 
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the fooliſh declamation attributed to 
MoNK. 

« Tf it was deſigned to make us commemo- 
rate the reſtoration of the two brothers, 
CHARLES and JAMES, as a national blei- 
ſing in itſelf, and independently of the 
other conſideration, the project was equally 
' ridiculous. The flattery beſtowed upon theſe 
princes, whilſt they were in exile, might 
paſs, and many things concurred to make 
it paſs. But to talk in the ſame ſtile to man- 
kind at this time, when they have both ſat 
on our throne; when ſo many of us re- 
member both what they did, and what 
they would have done, is contemptible to 
the laſt degree. 8 
If it was deſigned for more modern appli- 
cation, and to raiſe a ſpirit amongſt us, in 
favour of the pretender, the project was too 
fooliſh to have been hatched. at home. It 
muſt have been imported from abroad, 
What jacobite can be ſanguine enough to 
hope that his cauſe ſhould revive, when he 
beholds the heroical king and queen, who 
fill our throne, auſpicious parents of a nu= 
merous progeny of young heroes and he- 
roines, riſing up to emulate their virtues, and 
to gladden, like them, the Britiſh nation ? 
This fingle conſideration might be ſuffi- 
cient to damp the hopes of any jacobite, 
who lives at home, and is a witneſs of all 
this glory, But however I hall mention 
another, which ought to have its weight 
| D likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, and which will have more per- | 1 
haps amongſt ſome people. The ſpirit of 
jacobitiſm is not only gone, but it will ap— 
pear to be gone in ſuch a manner as to leave 
no room tv ) apprehend its return: if we re- 1 
flect that it hath died away, whilſt all that 
could be done to keep it alive was dcing bl 
thoſe who »profefied it, and by thoſe who 
valued and. recommended Les on 


* 
4 
L. 


conſider the numbers of people who havef 
abandoned this intereſt, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt provocations to the contrary, 

la ſhort, I perſuade myſelf that if "A 
retender had no rival in the throne, in- 
ſtead of having there one ſo form :dable ay i 
our moſt auguſt monarch; yet his way to! 
the throne would not be more open to him, 1 
The whole bulk of the people hath been 
brought by the revolution, and by the pre- 
ſent ſettlement of the crown, to entertain 1 
principles which very few of us defended 
in my younger days. The ſafety and wel- A 
fare of the nation are now the firſt and) 
principal objects of regard. The regard tof ® 
perſons and to families hath been reducedfi * 
to the ſecond place; and it holds even that 
but under the direction of the former. Can 4 
any man believe that a people brave enough A 
to diſpoſe of their crown for the greateſt 
national advantage, even when the throne il 
was full, will ever diſpoſe of it as long as the 4 


ſpirit ot liberty remains amongſt them, fot 1 
: * the 'N 
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the greateſt national miſchief, it the throne 


ſhould be empty ? | 
There is but one deſign more, which I 


; can Conceive to have given occaſion to this 
| filly paper ; but one quarter more, from which 
4 it could poſſibly come; and theſe pueſſes, 
4 perhaps, will not appear the leaſt probable, 
0 a i; : inen a beatend; 

: Might it not be defigned to inſtil a jealouſy 


=D of jacobitiſm, and to prejudice mankind 


© SG zeainſt all writings which thoſe, who are 
J = offended at them, cannot, anſwer ? Might 


it not be deſigned to furniſh the ſpruce, pert 
orator, who ſtrewed fome of his flowers in 
the Daily Courant of the 11th of June, 
= with an hint, which he hath moſt happily 
and modeſtly improved? “ Fog, ſays he, 
# avows jacobitiſm ; the Craftſman concurs 


England ſeeks his maſter's divine tight in 
the popular topics of debts, taxes, and cor- 
ruption;“ ſo that jacobitiſm may now be 
ed | imputed, upon this authority, to ninety-nine 


e- 
uin 


Fo in a hundred of the whole nation; for ninety- 
1 nine in an hundred do complain ef debts, 


taxes, and corruption. I am ture there is 
arrogance. and impertinence both in ſuch an 
inſinuation too groſs to be denied; whereas 
the Craftſman may deſtroy the whole proof 
brought againſt him of arrogance, by an- 
ſwering three filly queſtions in the negative. 
If this was the deſign, I will be bold, 
= 2 bold it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this 
"WF xpedient is, at leaſt, as bungling and likely 
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in the ſame deſign; nay, every jacobite in 
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to prove as ineffectual, as any that have been 
* produced. by the ſame great genius who 
contrived it; for if we were inclined to be- 
lieve that the Craftſman, Fos, or any other 
perſon, carries on the meaſures of ſac. 
tion, under the maſk of liberty ; ſhould we | 
believe it on, the credit of thoſe who op- 
poſe them, and who are notoriouſly influ- 
* enced to write (though under ſpecious pre- 
* tences of promoting loyalty to the king, and Wi 
an acquieſcence in his majeſty's meaſures, Wi 
vet in reality) for no other. ſervice than that 
* of a ſmall number of men; nay, ſtrictly Wi 
* ſpeaking, of a fingle man? With what face Wl 
* can ſuch writers impute faction to any one 4 
* living, or dead? 3 
Let them be aſſured that we can examine 
© and judge for ourlelves; and that neither 
© the Craftſman nor Fos would be able, 
© if they went about it, to impoſe upon us, 
© any more than they themſclves have been 
© able to do. 
* The pretty author, I juſt now e 1 
* begins his eſſay with airs of wit, and ende 
© it with airs of wiſdom, What pity is xl 
that he ſhould ſucceed in neither? In hl 
_« firſt paragraph he repreſents the Craftſman 
with curious impropriety, as a magician 
« who conjures up ſpitits; as a dog, who 
« barks at a diſtance; as a little inſect, wheb 3 
© nibbles at a character; and my friend 9 
© LEB was all theſe things, it ſeems, at ty 
« fame inſtant. After this ſpecim ef writ 1 


j 
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e may expect to ſee him compared, in 
ſome other production of the izme author, 
WF to a bird, and made to fly different ways 
and indifferent places at once. 

4 « But let us leave the wit and come to the 
= wiſdom ; which will bring us back to our 
WF ſubject. 5 
ig the laſt paragraph of this elaborate 
piece, 'the author ſets the example of my 


- 


republican party ſo long, *“ that when they 
found out their deſigns and forlook them, 
it was too late to prevent them.“ After 
chis, he calls moſt charitably on ſeveral 
I well-meaning perſons to take warning; for 
nc a ſome, whom be allows to be ſuch, he thinks 
zer in danger of being drawn in to favour the 
le, = purpoles of thoſe whom he calls oppoſers 
us, 9 « of our government. 1 

NS _ < Bchold this little GaMAL1EL in Cathe- 
dra! Obſerve the ſcholars he places at his feet 
eq © for inſtruction! © riſum teneatis amici?“ 
nds can the graveſt of you forbear laughter ? 
J 1 * When we come to apply the general 
propoſitions laid down ſtill more particu- 
amg larly to the Engliſh, than we have done to 
nag the Roman hiſtory, I ſhall ſhew you per- 
ay baps that this author, like mot? other fine 
men, trealures vp in his memory the ob- 
WF {ervations he mcets with in hiitory, inſtead 
of making his own upon the examination 
and compariſon of the facts and characters 
We D 3 © he 


0 Fjord Faikilaxnd and others before our 
„eyes; who ſtrengthened, as he ſays, the 
at 
yl 
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liberty, and 
* ſhould be impoſed upon by the ſpirit of 
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© he finds there; and that the example he 


© hath choſen will come out againſt the very 4 


© purpole he hath applied it to. In the mean 
time let us obſerve that the alarm, which 
© hath 
and I ſup 


pole by others, at the publication | 


of that ſtupid paper in Fos's journal, ſhews 
how little reaſon there is to apprehend that 
the ſpirit of 


* thoſe who are actuated by 
purſue the national intereſt, 


© any faction. 


© The ſpirit of liberty is a jealous ſpirit ; W 
and faction is equally the object of its jea- 


* louly, whether the views of faction be 
directed in favour of the crown, or againſt 


«it. 1 make this diſtinction here, though 1 


1 
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cen taken by ſome of this company, 
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© ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully up- 


on it hereafter, becauſe I perceive that we 4 


© are apt to confine our idea of faction to 
ſuch men and ſuch meaſures, as are in op- 
poſition to the men in power, and to the 
* meaſures they take; whereas in truth a 
< number of men in power, who exerciſe it 
© ſolely for their own private advantage and 
* ſecurity, and who treat the nation as their 
farm, or rather as a country under contri» / 
* bution to them, (let them ſhelter them- 
* ſelves under what authority they pleaſe) 
are as much a faction, as any number of 
men, who under popular pretences endea- 
* your to ruin, or at leaſt to diſturb the go- 


« verament, that * ay raiſe themſelves. 
« If 
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© If the ſpirit of liberty were extinguiſhec, 
as it is dilcouraged, the ſpirit of tome fac- 
tion or other would, no doubt, prevail, 
but this would not ſucceed under the maſk 
of liberty. Theie would be, in ſuch a 
caſe, no need of wearing this diſguiſe,” Men 
would avow faction. They would chule 
that which ſuited their intereſt beſt; and 
indeed it would be of no great moment 
which they choſe. 

But if the ſpirit of liberty, which begins 
to revive in this country, becomes pte- 
valent, there will remain nothing to fear 
from any faction whatever, whether maſked 
or unmaſked. Whilſt it is maſked, and the 
inſtruments or members of it purſue the 
national intereſt though they intend anro- 
ther, the bad principle is however ſo far 
productive of good, and the caule of vir- 
tue is ſo far promoted by vice itſelf, When 
it comes to be unmaſked, and the inſtru- 
ments or members of it are hurried by in- 
diſcretion, or forced by the courſe of events, 
as they muſt be, to thew their game, fac- 
tion is that moment diſarmed. The dil- 
tinctſon marked, the ſeparation follows of 
courſe; and thoſe who etpouſe the cauſe 


of the nation will find themſelvcs doubly 


ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance which fac- 
tion gave them at one time, and by the 
oppoſition ſhe makes to them at another. 
In ſhert, gentlemen, the ſpirit of jaco- 


I bitiim may crawl about and ſkulk in cor- 


D 4 ners. 
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* ners. The ſpirit of the other faction may 
roll in gilded ſpires, and with erected creſts, 
in every public place, and hiſs and threaten 
* and caſt his venom around : but the ſpirit 
© of liberty, like the divine rod of AARON, 
* will devour all the ſerpents of the magi- 
* Clans. 
© ] ſee therefore no cauſe to fear that we 
may be drawn in to ſerve the purpoſes of 
* faction, whilſt we purſue the cauſe of 
© liberty; and if we luffer - ourſelves to be 
* drawn off from this purſuit by the jealouſy 
* which one faction endeavours to give us of 
another, we ſhould be arrant bubbles in- 
deed. FoG is not to be defended for pub- 
liſhing a paper liable every way to blame, 
and capable of no excuſe; but if he hath 
hurt any body by it, he hath hurt himſelf; 
© and the weight which is laid upon it by 
© thoſe on one fide (who perhaps writ it) 
© is as ridiculous as the project of thoſe who 
* thought to advance the jacobite cauſe by 
© jt, if it came from that fide.” | 
Here the old gentleman broke off, and 
though he was preſſed to reſume the diſcourſe 
he. had begun, when this interruption ha 
pened, he defired to be excuſed, becaufe it 
was late, and promiſed to comply with our 
requeſt upon ſome other occaſion. If he 
keeps his word, as I am perſuaded he will, 
you ſhall hear again from, 
| Sir, yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 


SI R, 
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R od gentleman having kept his word 
Y $ with the company, I deſigned to have 
WW cp: wine with you; but ſome bulineſs calling 
Mie into the country, I ſend you a few minutes 
f the converſations which have paſſed, in 
opes that the ſulject will not be left im- 
Nertect for as long a time as my affairs may 
0 pblige me to be abſent. | Throw theſe mi- 
utes into what form, and make what uſe © 
f them, you pleaſe. They are deſigned to 
Nerve an honeſt cauſe; the cauſe of truth and 
f liberty. You have eſpouſed it; and I hope 
Vill purſue it. ; 

= You are able to do this with ſucceſs, even in 
oppoſition to the moſt plauſible writers; and 
ow much more againſt the curſory obſervator, 
oho appeared in the Daily Courant, and the 

London Journaliſt ? | 
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ſe 1 do not ſuppoſe you will think it worth 
>- Four while. to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering 
it hem; but it may be worth while nw and. 
ar hen to ſhew them how little they deſerve to 


Je an{wered,. | 

= They complain heavily of the prolixity 
and dulnels of the letters which you have 
publiſhed. Might they not be taught, * 
; tmey 
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they have already taught the world, that an 
eſſay of two or three columns may be longer 
than an eſſay of five or fix? Let them not 
carp at my words, fince they cannot miſtake 
my meaning. 

Might they. not be convinced that they are 
the leaſt competent judges in the whole nation 
of the dulneſs of others, for this plain reaſon ; 
that it is not in the caſe of dulnels, as it is in 
that of wit and learning; in which he is the 
beſt judge_of theſe qualities in others, who 
poſſeſſes them himſelf in the moſt eminent 
degree ? 

But there is a judge, | before whom all 
productions of this ſort are tryed, and by 
whoſe ſentence alone they muſt ſtand or fall. 
This judge is the public; and 1 am apt to 
think that theſe authors may be informed of 
the ſentence pronounced by the public on 
your papers, Mr. D'AnveRs, and on their 
own, if they will take the trouble to en- 
quire of Meſſieurs RoBERTS, PrELE, and 
FRANCKLIN. 

J am even inclined to believe that they have 
enquired ; and that, defpairing of ſucceſs be- 
fore this tribunal, they have appealed to an- 
other ; where thoſe, whom the public rejects, 
are pretty ſure of being received. 

Sure I am that they cannot hope to ſuc- i 
ceed any where elſe, whilſt they found their 
merit on Billingſgate, falſe quotations, groſs | 
miſrepreſentations, and an eternal begging of | 
the queſtion, 

That 
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That th&y are guilty of all theſe may be 
ſoon proved. I will point out ſome inſtances 3 
as many as the haſte I am in allows me time 
to mention. 

= The curſory obſervator accuſes you and me 
(for theſe writers are pleaſed to ſuppole us to 
oe the ſame perſon, who correſponds with 
himſelf) of quoting falfely, and applying fool- 
ay in every caſe, whilſt he quotes falſely him- 
lt, and ridicules the applications of what, it 
= manifeſt, he never read. His whole charge 
s built on a lye and a blunder, 

= MacunIiaverL is made, according to him, in 
one of my letters, to ſuppoſe” that the firſt 
Wdeſtruction of Rome by the Gauls (and I 


* 

1, never heard of a ſecond) was a judgement from 
to WiMreaven on the people for their having depart- 
of Wed from their antient obſervances and religious 
on ceremonies, With this he makes bimſelf 
ir wonderfully merry; and having heard that 
n- -Macayiaver did not paſs for a very ſtrong be- 


9 iever, he ridicules the imputation of ſuch a 
Nuppoſition to that great politician. 
& But Jet this ſcribbler learn to read, before 


n- = 
ts, 


peak of what is, or is not in books, after he 
ath looked into thoſe books, and not from 


c- 7 dr would not have ſaid, agreeably to the cha- 
eit ö acter of the author, which his ignorance hath 
oſs 3 aken upon truſt, ma 

of 4 8 


My 


1at 


* 


e blots any more paper, Let him learn to 


* 


is idle imagination of what an author would | 
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My old gentleman never ſaid that Macnra- 
VEL ſuppoſed the deſtruction of Rome by the 
Gauls was a judgement from heaven ; but he 
reckoned amongſt other particulars, in which 
the Romans had begun to degenerate,. and to 
which they were brought back by this great 
misfortune, that of neglecting the ceremonies 
of religion and the laws of juſtice. Now 
Macuniaver does ſay this in expreſs and 
ſtrong terms, as this writer would have known, 
if he had conſulted the firſt chapter of the 
third book of his diſcourſes on Livy, 

But I will tell him ſomething more, This 
very MACHIAVEL hath written a whole chap- 
L. i. c. 11. concerning the ® religion of 

the Romans; in which he men- 
tions that Rome was more obliged to Numa 
than to RomuLus ; in which he ſhews that 
her grandeur and felicity were owing to her 
religion; nay, he aſſerts in general, that as 
religion raiſes commonweaiths, ſo the con- 
tempt of it muſt ruin them. Good Gods |! Is 
this talking like MAacniaver? Why, truly, 
it is thus that MAcniaver talks; and in talk- 
ing thus, he ſhews more learning and ſenſe 
than the obſervator is maſter of. 

Caſt your eye, Mr. D'Anvers, on the 
next paragraph; in which this able perſon un- 
dertakes to prove from reaſon, as well as hil- 
tory, a matter of fact. The fact is this; 
that the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, 
was owing to the oppoſition ſet on foot io 
L the 
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che meaſures and perſon of the great and 
= much injured CAMILLUS.” 
it was a great miſtake, it ſeems, to men- 
tion this incident in the Roman hiſtory, in 
one of my letters. The obſervator ſhall find 
that it was a —_ blunder in him to dwell 
upon it. * 
ge knows as little of Livy as he does of 
SEMACHIAVEL, or, I believe, of any other good 
author. Let him turn to the Roman hiſto- 
rian. He will find that Live, in the tran- 
Wiition which he makes from the proſecution 
of Camillus to the invaſion of the Gauls, 
. ſays, © that if there be any thing certain in 
F human affairs, Rome could not have been 
taken, if that citizen had remained in it.“ 

But does he: attribute the invaſion of the 
Gauls to this man's baniſhment ? No. He 
attributes it to the conduct of three raſh and 
fooliſh brothers, who were ſent ambaſſadors 
to the Gauls; and who, by breaking the law 
of nations, juſtly provoked this people. He 
attributes it to the force of a faction, which 
prevailed to ſcreen theſe. criminals, and ex- 
poſed the ſtate to ruin, rather (han give them 
up to juſtiee. 

Thus the fact ſtands in hiſtory. Let the 
obſervator now conſider whether it would be 
very difficult to make certain applications of 
it, which he would not like. I doubt theſe 
2pplications would appear much more oppo- 
ite than that, n Is ſaid to be intended, 


r 9 
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in his paper, of the character of the great and 
much injured CAMILLUS, 
He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when he 
meddles with facts ; and I do not find that 
he pretends much to reaſon, The reſt of 
his paper contains little more than fool, knave, 
libeller, incendiary, &c, I ſhall therefore 
take notice of but one thing more; and that 
is the advantage he would make of a miſtake 
in printing. 

He muſt have perceived, or he can per- 
ceive nothing, that it was a miſtake in print- 


iog. If the meaning of my letter had been, 
that the Craftſman might deſtroy the whole 


proof of arrogance brought againſt him, by 
anſwering in the negative all the queſtions 
aſked in the paragraph referred to, it ſhould 
have been ſaid five filly queſtions; for they 
are five, not four; but the truth is, that no 
regard was had to the two introductory queſ- 
tions; and that the three main queſtions which 


follow, were alone meant. A writer muſt be 


reduced very low, by his cauſe, or be very 


low in his character, who catches at ſuch an 


impertinent opportunity of being what he ima- 

gines ſmart. | 
I ſhould ſay a word or two to the profound 
Mr. OsBoRNE, who hath been pleaied to let 
us know, that he prefers the abtolute monar- 
chy of AUGusTvs to the free ſtate of the Ro- 
man commonwealth. He prefers likewiſe, I 
ſuppoſe, (at leaſt his diſcourſe leads one to 
think ſo) the violence, the treachery, and the 
bloody 
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bloody maſſacres, on which this abſolute mo- 
narchy was founded, to the civil diſorders, 
which were occafioned by eſtabliſhing and 
maintaining an equal commonwealth, I ſhould 
defire him to compare the reigns of a CALi- 
GULA, a NRRO, a DoM1TIAN, a HELioGABa- + 
LUs, (which had never happened, if the uſur- 
pation of AuGusTus had never happened) with 
the glorious fourth and fifth centuries of the 
republic of Rome; but I have not, at preſent, 
time for this. ] hope you, Mr. D'Awvess, 
will give him ſome ſalutary correction at 
your leiſure, and make him aſhamed. of 
having prophaned the language of a free 
people in ſo proſtitute a manner, and to ſuch 
flaviſh purpoſes! Advite him to learn bet 
ter notions of government from Mr, GoR- 
Don's excellent diſcourſes, prefixed to his 
tranſlation of TAcirus; in which he will 
find his favourite AuGusTus ſet in a true 
light, and proved to be an infamqus ty- 
rant, though ſomewhat more artful than his 
ſucceſſors, He muſt certainly acknowledge 
the obligation; ſince you cannot be ſuſpect- 
ed of doing it on any account but that of a 
charitable diſpoſition towards him. If he 
Jas capable of impoſing on the dulleſt quid- 
nunc in any coffee-houſe, or of ſeducing 
the moſt raw boy, that ever eloped from 
ſehool, you. might be ſuſpected of ſome far- 
ther and deeper deſign; but when you write 
againſt ſo harmleſs a creature, your efforts 
muſt paſs, and 9 to paſs, for the pure 
effects 
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effects of the moſt diſintereſted, the non = 
fined charity. 

Let me only aſk the favour of you to touch 
three points, amongſt others, whenever you 
condeicend to meddle with ſquire OsBORNE. 
One is to aſſure him, in my name, (and if 
you pleaſe in your own) that a good miniſter 
ought not to be abuſed ; nay more, that he 
who abuſes him is a rogue, a raſcal, and an 
impudent ( I had almoſt ſaid, for I conform to 
his dialect, a. tratterous) fellow; and might 
have juſtified myſelf by the authority of a 
writer on Mr. OsBoRNe's fide, who talked of 


allegiance to miniſters; but let this impori- 


ant author know, at the ſame time, that 
we defy him to make the leaſt uſe of theſe 
conceſſions againſt any one ſentence, any 


one word in any Craftſman that hath been 


publithed. 
There are two other mieze, of which I 


deſite you likewiſe to take notice. One is 


ſcandalouſly impudent; the other infamouſly 
unfair. 


When his patron is commended by any 


honeſt man in Britain, it is done moſt cer- 


tainly with a ſneer, The great man is an 
exprefiion, which hath undoubtedly occa- 


ſioned more ſneers than this nation had feen 
in a century before; but it is ſaucy and im- 


pudent in Mr. OsBoRNE to ſuppoſe that one, 


who ſpeaks of the king and royal family 


with all the teſpect that is due to them, means 


a ſneer. 


The 
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The other thing, which I defire you to 
take ſome notice of, is the malicious and mean 
comment made on an expreſſion in my laſt 
letter to you, where 1 call'd his preſent ma- 
jeſty a formidable rival of the pretender. 
Mr. OsBoRNE is pleaſed, out of the abundance + 
of his loyalty, to reſent this as an inſult on 
the king. Now though, in ſtrictneſs of fact 
and propriety of language, his majeſty nei- 
ther is a rival to any body, nor can have a 
rival, being our rightful and lawful king, 
by the conſent of his people in [parliament 
(the only good title to the crown of theſe 
realms ;) yet in pretenſion there is a rivalry 3 
and I may defy Mr. OsBoRNt to give any other 
reaſon for keeping up ſo large an army 
in times of peace, e 
You will obſerve, Mr. D'AxvExs, that 
the only deſign. of. this letter is to make ſome 
ſhort obſervations on two filly papers, which 
have been publiſh'd againſt my former letters 
to you. You are now deſired to apply the 
old leman's general poſitions to the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory from the minutes, which I have 
ſent you, and which I believe will be as 
public, as it was to the 
company, in which he deliver'd it. 


Your friend and reader, &c. 
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E ry 8 have gone y more 
3 revolutions, few governments have a 
Pear d more unſteady,” or fluctuated b 
prerogative, and /priyyege than this of Great- 
Britains _ .. 

If. we are freemen, it is becauſe the ſpirit 
of liberty bas been never yet quite exlin- 
guiſh d among us. 

1 We haye been ſurprized, betray'd, forced, 
ry more than once, into ſituations little better 
than that of downright Qavery.. But the uſur- 
ations have not become ſettlements, They 
_ diſorder d the frame, but not deſtroy d 
the principles of a free government. Like 
cloudy mornings, they have ſoon paſs'd 
over, and the ſun of liberty has broke out 
again with double force, and double luſtre, 


It 
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It muſt be a pleaſure to reflect on that uni- 
formity of ſpirit, | which created and has 
conſtantly! preſerved, or retrieved the original 
freedom of the Britiſh. and Saxon 3 
tions. 
I feel a 60560 pride: in thibking that 1 1 
was born @ Btiton; when J conſider that the 
Romans, thoſe maſters of the world, main- 
tain'd their liberty little more than ſeven 
centuries z and that Britain, which was a 
free nation above ſeventeen hundred years 
ago, is fo at this hour. 
However ſavage our Britiſh anceſtors. may 
be repreſented by the Romans,.!(whom the 
luxury of Greece and the effeminacy of 


Aſia had already corrupted) - they certainly 


were a people of ſpirit and of ſenſe; who 
knew the ends of government, und _ 
their governors to purſue thoſe ends. 

Cs AR himfelf acknowledges that they 
fought | boldly for their liberties, when he 
invaded them; and there is good reaſon to 
believe, from his manner of writing aod 
abrupt way of leaving this iſland, that they 
gave him a warmer eco [than de is 
willing to .] n, 

But to ſpeak of dem e author, in 
whoſe time they were better known than they 
were by CzsAR, or even by Tacrrus; 
Dion Cassrvs, when he is about to relate 
the expedition of SEVERUs into Britain, ſays 
that they held a great part of the rac 
4 ment in their own power. 


* Their 
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- Their long reſiſtance againſt the Sakon 
ſhews their love of civil liberty. | 
Their long reſiſtance againſt: the a 
tions of the church af Rome begun by GR. 
GORY, that flatterer of PHocas and BRuxx. 
- HAULT; under pretence of converting the Sax. 
ons, . ſhews'their love of eeeleſiaſtical liberty. 
Though the Saxons: ſubmitted to the yoke 
of Rome, in matters of religion, they were 
far from giving up the freedom of their g 
ie inſtitutions of government. 
The Saxon heretoges, (that is, public 
nerals) were choſen only to conduct them it 
war, not to rule over ther in war ande | 
peace. 3 
Theſe heretoges, among dhe Geentan't 
lonies, who ſettled in the countries: they con 
quer'd and founded new governments, be 
came kings, and had trappings enough . 
ſet off their majeſty, and to enforce their au 
thority ; but the ſupreme power centured i 
the micklemote or wittagenmote, compe 
ſed of the king, the lords, and the Saxo 
freemen, that N ſketch of a Briii 
parliam ent. 
Here all important effoir were treate 
The conduct of their Kings was examine 
in it, and controul'd by it. , 
The rights of the MY in thoſe day 
muſt have been carried to a very great height 
fince they went hand in hand with tha 
of the church; and fince a poſitive law dt 
clared _ if the * did not defend bot 
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« he. ſhould loſe even the name of king. 
% Nec nomen regis in eo conſtabit, verum 
« nomen regis perdit. 20 1 

The principles of the Saxon commonwealih 
were therefore very democratical; and theſe 
principles prevail d through all n 
changes. 

The Danes conquer'd the crown, but they 
wore it. little ; and the liberties of the Saxon 
freemen they never conquer'd; nor wrought 
any alteration in the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment. 

Thus much it was thought neceſſary to 
premiſe concerning the original conſtitution 
of our government. We now come to that 
period of hiſtory, from whence we propoſe 
to deduce our following remarks, | 


ILLIA M, the Norman, is come 
down to us in hiſtory under the cha- 
racter of a conqueror; and though it may 
be diſputed whether he was ſtrictly ſo any 
more than ſeveral other princes, who have 
ſupported their titles by their ſwords ; yet 
we may Confeſs that he impoſed many new 
laws and cuſtoms; that he made very great 
alterations in the whole model of govern- 
ment; and that he, as well as his two ſons, 
ruled, upon many occaſions, like abſolute, 
not limited monarchs, 

Yet neither he, nor they could deſtroy the 
old conſtitution ; 3 becauſe neither he, nor 


E 3 they 
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they could extinguiſh the old ſpirit of li- 
berty. 

On the contrary, the Normans and other 
ſtrangers, who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized 
with it themſelves, inſtead of inſpiring a ſpi- 
rit of flavery into the Saxons. «4 

They were originally of * celtic, or 
thic extraction, (call it which you pleaſe) 
as well as the people they ſubdued.” They 
came out of the ſame northern hive ; and 
therefore they naturally reſumed the ſpirit of 
their anceſtors, when they came into a coun- 
try, where it prevailed. i od | 

STEPHEN, the fourth king of this race, 
owed his crown to the goodwill of the na» 
tion; and he owed this good will to the con- 
ceſſions he made in favour of liberty. 

Joun came to the crown, after the death 
of bis father HENRY the ſecond, and his bro- 
ther RicfyaRD the firſt, by the election of the 
people. His electors, indeed, found themſelves 
deceived in their expectations; for he govern'd 
in the moſt extravagant manner. But they 
ſoon made him feel whoſe creature he was. 
The conteſts between the laity and an am- 


bitious e cow" ran very high at this 


We have FIR fit to utile the e in this 
lace, though we know, the word celtie, as well as ſcythian, 
hath been led in the ſame large and general ſenſe, which is 
made uſe of here; and we could ſhew (if ſuch a trifle deſerved 
it) that by the celtz, antiquity did not always underſtand the 
people inhabiting a part of Gaul, notwithſtanding the quota- 
tions out of PoLyB1vs, Dianon us, &C, which 


have been 
urged, by way of cayil, againſt us. 


: time. 
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time, Joan had made his advantage of 
theſe diviſions. But the fpirit of liberty 
pore and that of faction vaniſh'd' before 

Men grew aſhamed of being the tools 
of private ambition, when public ſafety was 
at ſtake. Thoſe of the high church and 
thoſe of the low church united in one com- 
mon cauſe, The king bluſter'd and drew 
out his army; but it was a Britiſh army. 
No wonder therefore, if the king ſubmitted, 
and Magna Charta was ſigned, | 

It was fign'd again by his ſon and ſacceſ- 
for, HENRY the third, in full parliament and 
with the greateſt ſolemnity. The people how- 
ever abated nothing of their jealous, watch- 
ful ſpirit; and it was well for liberty they 
did not. The long reign of this prince was 
one continual ſtruggle between him and 
them. The iſſue of this ſtruggle was fa- 
vourable to the latter. By exerting their 
ſtrength, they encreaſed it under HENRY the 
third. They loſt no ground under EDwWwWARD 
the firſt, and they gained a great deal under 
EpwaARD the ſecond. 

Thus was the prefent conſtitution of our 
government forming itſelf for about two 
centuries and a half; a rough building raiſed 
out of the danolidons. which the Nortnans 
had made, and upon the ſolid foundations 
laid by the Saxons. The whole fabric was ce- 
mented by the blood of our fathers; for the 
Britiſh liberties are not the grants of (princes; 
They are original "hr conditions of original 
E 4 contracts, 
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contracts, cozqual with prerogative, and coæval 
with our government. As fuch, in the days 
we ſpeak of, they were claim d; as ſuch they 
were aſſerted by force of arms; as ſuch they 
were acknowledged; and as ſuch they were 
conſtantly: maintain'd afterwards by that per- 
tinacious ſpirit, which no difficulties nor dan- 
gers could diſcourage, nor any authority a- 
bate; not even that of the pope, as impu- 
dently as it was exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as 
it was revered, in thoſe ſuperſtitious ages, 

. Had this ſpirit relax'd in the courſe of ſo 


many years, our government muſt have ſet. 


tled in an abſolute monarchy, or tyrannical 
ariſtocracy, | | 
The Norman kings, of imperious tem- 


pers, aſſumed great power. The barons did 


the ſame. The people groan'd under the op- 
preſſion of both. This union was unnatu- 
ral and could not laſt. The barons enjoy- 
ing a ſort of feudatory ſovereignty, were of- 
ten partners and ſometimes rivals of the 
kings. They had oppoſite intereſts and they 
ſoon claſh'd. . 4 
Thus was the opportunity created of re- 
eſtabliſhing a more equal free government 
than that, which had prevail'd after the Not- 

man invaſion. | 
The kings, the barons and the clergy, 
not leſs ambitious or avaricious than either of 
the others, had powerful means of promoting 
their uſurpations. The commonalty had 
little, or no ſhare in the legiſlature; made 
| | no 
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no figure in the government; and it is hard 
to conceive how they could act, as the others 
might and certainly did, by paiticular con- 
certs, to the advancement of their —_—_— 
intereſts, 
All theſe diſadvantages were ſupply d by 
that ſpirit of liberty, which diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole maſs. Numbers were on 
the fide of the commons. In all diſputes 
therefore it was neceſſary to apply to them. 
They made the proper uſe of ſuch con- 
junQures, Whoever loſt, they were ſure to 
be gainers ; for fo they deem'd themſelves, 
when they ſuffer d all the hardſhips of war, 
and even laid down their lives in the quarrel, 
if they left liberty more improved any better 
ſecured to their poſterity. 
By conceſſions to the commons, our kings 
maintain'd and - extended their prerogatives 
oyer the barons, By eſpouſing the national 
Intereſt, the barons continued able to cope 
with the crown, till they broke among them- 
ey ſelves. Nay, even the church, notwith- 
ſtanding that antient and cloſe alliance be- 
e- tween ſecular and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, was 
nt forced, on ſome. few occaſions, to be a friend 
m- to the liberties of the people. 

The king, the barons,. and the clergy, 
were all, in reality, enemies to public li- 
berty, Their party were ſo many factions 
n the nation; yet; they all help'd, in their 
urns, to eſtabliſn liberty, | 
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So true it is that every thing, even the 
vices of mankind, and the misfortunes of a 
country, will turn to the advantage of liberty, 
where the ſpirit of it is maintained in vi- 
gour; as every thing, even the good qua- 
lities of mankind and the proſperity of a 
country, may operate a contrary effect, where 
this ſpirit is ſuffet d to decline. $ 

As loſing the ſpirit of liberty loſt the 
liberties of Rome, even while the laws and 
conſtitutions, made for the preſervation of 
them, remain'd entire; ſo we ſee that our 
anceſtors, by keeping this ſpirit alive and 
warm, regain'd all the advantages of a free 
government, though a foreign invaſion had 
deſtroy'd them, in great meaſure, and had 
impoled a very tyrannical yoke on the na- 
uon. : | 


LETTER V. 


7 E are now come to the reign of 
k EpwaARD the third. We muſt deſire 
our readers to ſtop here, and at the reign of 
his ſucceſſor a little; fince no reigns can fur- 
nith us with more memorable and pertinent 
examples, to ſhew how the ſpirit of liberty 
exerts itſelf in favour of good princes ; how 
flow it is to act even againſt the worſt ; and 
yet how effectually it is able to act, even in 
the moſt deſperate caſes. | 
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Old FRon58ART * ſays that | 
the Engliſh had an opinion, ». 1. . 2 
grounded on obſetvations made from the days 
of good king ARTHUR, that between two 


valiant and able princes in this nation, there 


always intervenes a king “ moins ſuffiſant de 
« ſens & de proueſſe; of leſs ſenſe and cour- 
« ape.” I ſhall not warrant the exact truth of 
this -obſervation, The proportion, I fear, is 
much greater on the worſt fide in all king- 
doms, But certainly EpwaRD the third, whole 
ſtory gave occaſion to FRoISSART to broach 
this anecdote, ſtands between his father En- 
WARD the ſecond, and his grandſon RicHARD 
the ſecond, a bright inſtance of this truth, 
that „ great and good princes are favourers of 
« liberty, and find their account in promoting 
te the ſpirit of it; whilſt the weakeſt and the 
* worſt princes chiefly affect abſolute power, 
and often meet with the fate they deſerve 


for ſuch attempts. | 


The former know that they have nothing 
to apprehend from this ſpirit z and they 
wiſely prefer the generous efforts of good will 
and affection to the reluctant compliances of 
ſuch as obey by force. t 

The latter, conſcious that they are unable to 
lead, endeavour to drive their people. Unwor- 
thy to be kings, they ftruggle to be tyrants, 

Few were the blemiſhes, which may be 
thought to tarniſh the luſtre of this reign of 
EpwaARD the third, Few and ſhort were the 

| ſtruggles 
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ſtroggles between him and his people; for as 
he was fierce and terrible to his enemies, he 
was amiable and indulgent to his ſubjects. 
He not only obſerved the laws, but he 
made the ſenſe of the nation, in ſome mea- 
ſure a law to him. On this principle, (in 
which, to a conſidering mind, there will ap- 
pear as much wiſdom as goodneſs) he re- 
moved a fon, nay a favourite miſtreſs from 
court. | 
HENRY the fourth, if I miſtake not, did 
ſomething of the ſame kind; and which of 
their ſucceſſors, after ſuch examples, could 
preſume to think it below his dignity to con- 
ſult the inclinations of his people, and make 

them the rule of his conduct? 
Under this great prince, the conſtitution 
of our parliaments, and the whole frame of 
our government became reduced into a better 
form. A ſpirit of liberty breathes in the 
laws of this glorious king; and the power 
and duty of © parliaments are ſet forth, in 
ſome of them, with ſuch terms as would 
never have been paſs'd by a prince, who had 
put the leaſt pedantry, or the leaſt foppery 

into his notions of kingſhip. 5 
The ſpirit of liberty was not idle in this 
reign, though it had little, or no occaſion 
of exerciſe againſt the crown. The uſur- 
pations of the church were many and gꝑrie- 
vous. They had been long murmur'd againſt ; 
but a falſe reſpec far religion had hitherto 
main: 


t 
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maintain'd them. This delufion began now 
to be removed. W1ckLiFFE aroſe to diſ- 
pel this magic charm; to undraw the yell 
of this pretended ſanQtuary ; and to expoſe 
the horrors and trifles, which lurk'd behind 
it, to public view, | indignation and cbn- 
tempt. The ax was now firſt aim'd at the 
root of popery; and prelates' were. taught 
the firſt leſſons of moderation, Parliaments 
fate: and proceeded on bufineſs, even on eccle< 
ſiaſtical bufineſs, without the intervention of 
mitres. There was, I believe, one parlia- 


ment held, to which few, or none of the 


prelates were ſummon'd z in order, perhaps, 


to teach them how little their concurrence 


was eſſential to give due weight. to the coun- 
ſels, or full „ to the acts of parlia- 
As this prince loved inſtead of hating, as 
he encouraged, inſtead of diſcountenancing, 
the ſpirit of liberty in his people; ſo he 
Was I and ſupported by it in ſuch 
a manner, and in ſuch circumſtances as can- 
not be parallel . 

The nation had been miſerably harraſs'd” 
by civil wars and oppreſſions of various 
kinds, when he came to the crown. The 
burthen of perſonal ſervice, and the taxes 
raiſed to defend 'the dominions, which his 
predeceſſors held on the continent, had ex- 
hauſted all degrees of people, This miſchief 
was ſo much reſented by them, that foreign. 
intereſt and foreign counſels may be juſtty 

rec- 
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reckon'd among the -ptincipal cauſes of all 
the diſputes, and even wars, between 1 1 
and their former kings. 

In this ſituation and in this temper of 
mind was the nation, When; Epwarn the 
third, by laying claim. to the crown, and un- 
dertaking the conqueſt of France, . open'd to 
his ſubjects the terrible proſpect . being 
worſe than ever. oppreſs'd by the ſame grie- 
vances; and. yet bis nobility and commonalty 
ſeconded him in all theſe enterprizes, with 
fewer complaints than could have been ex- 
pected. Theſe, men, ſo apt to complain uf 
grievances, and ſo little patient under them, 
carry'd him triurnphantly: through all his 
wars abroad, though they ſtruggled wich 
want, peſtilence, and famine, at home. 

What principle produced this wonderful 
change? Did higher notlons of prerogative. 
prevail? Had the doctrines of a ſlaviſh ſub- 
miſſion at once poſſeſs d our anceſtors? By 
no means. It was not the power, it was not 
the authority of the king, which forced, 
but it was the character of the man, which 
invited to theſe compliances. The ſpirit of 
liberty exerted itſelf in Savour of the pa- 
tron of liberty. | 

A corrupt parliament; - a degenerate nobi- 
lity, a ſervile commonalty will ſacrifice any 
thing to any prince; to a RicyAaRD the ſe- 
cond, or an EDWARD the third, equally and 
indiſcriminately, But a free, a generous, ' a 
virtuous people (ſuch as we may boaſt our 

an- 
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anceſtors were in thoſe days) will ſacrifice 
every thing, except liberty, to a prince like 
EDWARD the third; and liberty is a ſacrifice, 
which a prince, like him, will never require 
at their hands, To him, who would re- 


; Quire it, they would ſacrifice; nothing. Such. 


a people may be well govern'd with eaſe; 
and it ought to be hard to govern them ill. 
They will do more for a prince, whom they 
love and eſteem, than he has a right to expect 


from them. If they do leſs for a prince, 


whom they deſpiſe or hate, they are ſurely 
very excuſable. hav 
In order to rendet this example {till ſtrong- 
et and more uſeful, it may be proper to point 
out, beſides his general character, ſome of 
thoſe particulars in the conduct of EpwAR 
the third, which probably induced his people 
to ſacrifice their eſtates, and their lives too, ſo 
chearfully in a cauſe, to which, under · other 
princes, they had been ſo averſe. - : 
In the firſt place, as his father EpwarD 
the ſecond, loſt his crown and his life, in the 
moſt miſerable manner, by ſuffering himſelf 
to be govern'd by his miniſters and protecting 
them from the reſentments of the people; 
ſo his ſon very early exerted his own autho- 
rity, and freed himſelf, from the guardian- 
ſhip, or rather ſubjection, of the queen and 
Mok TiMER, who had long oppreſs'd the na- 
tion, and diſhonour'd the young king by their 
ſcandalous conduct. | 


The 
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The next reaſon ſeems to have been this; 
though he was magnificent in his court; yet 
he limited, with great care, the exactions 
of his purveyors; kept a ſevere hand over 
them; and ſuffer'd no more to be levy'd on 
his people, than what the neceſſary expence 
of his houſhold required. He ſaved for his 
prople, not for himſelf. mere IA 

Thirdly ; the taxes, laid in his time, were 
laid for viſible and important ſervices, where- 
in the honour at leaſt of the nation was con- 
cern'd ; which every man knew and appro- 
Fourthly ; the expences were leſſen d by 
that double economy, which is fo rarely 
found, or even underſtood, I mean not only 
that inferior economy, which conſiſts in the 
management of the receipts and iſſues of the 
public revenue; but that ſuperior economy, 
which conſiſts in contriving the great ſchemes 
of negotiation- and action. When the ta- 
lents for this economy are wanting in thoſe 
who govern, the public pays for their want 
of genius; and the prince's, or miniſter's 
errors are ſo many additional taxes on the 
people. When theſe talents are not want- 
ing, the very reverſe happens. The genius 
- of the prince, or miniſter comes in aid of 
the public charge. Much is ſaved; and art 
and management ſupply it all. 

Epwaxp the third began his war againſt 
France, in conjunction with German allies. 
He ſaw no better expedients at that time. But 
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ſoon as fortune and intrigue had procured- it 
for him, he took another ſtiorter, cheaper, and 
more effectual method. He ſupported the 
ear] of Moxrok r, competitor with CHARLES 
of Blois, for the duchy of Britanny, © Avecques 
« Jes Allemans, & les Brabancons (ſays 
« FROISSART) il n'avoit_riens; fait, ſors deſ- 
« pendre groflement ; & Tavoit mene & de- 
« mene les ſeigneurs de l' empire, qui avoient 
e prient ſon or & ſon argent, ainſy quiills 
« avoient voulu, & riens fait. Il deſcendit a 
« la tequeſte du comte joyeuſement, &c.“ 
That is, ©. with the Germans and the Braban- 
« cons, all he had been able to do was to ſpend 
e great ſums of money. The. princes of the 
« empire, who had taken as much as the 
ce would. of his gold and his filver, and had 
« done nothing ſor it, were accuſtom'd to 
c amuſe him, and to tire him out. He con- 
ce deſcended therefore to he _— of the 
« ear] very joy fully... 
Fifthly ; it was not wing to his Ga 
ceſs that the people had a good opinion of his 
enterptiſes, and promiſed themſelves an hap- 


- py iſſue, how difficult, or dangerous ſoever 


theſe enterpriſes might appear. Their confi- 
dence. was placed, and very juſtly, in thole 
qualities, and that tenor of conduct, which 
they obſerved in their king; and to which 
his. progigiavs: ſucceſs was owing: No man 
contrived, | prepared, teſolved with more 
phlegm; or acted with greater fire; the re- 
verſe of his ſucceſſor, OY reſolved raſhly and 
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executed irreſolutely. He waited ſometimes 
for opportunities; but he always improved 
them, when they happened; and thoſe ac- 
cidents, which govern, or dictate the mea- 
ſures, and perpetually ſhift the fluctuating 
| ſchemes of weak governments, were bent, 
by this great prince, to ſerve the wiſeſt and 
moſt ſteady purpoſes. 

Sixthly; if he drained away ſome of 
the national wealth by taxes, he reſtored it 
very amply again, by the great care he took 
of extending and improving trade; by which 
he opened new mines of treaſure; and, for 
a few temporary contributions, enriched his 
people to future generations, A prince, who 
adds to the national ſtock, has a right to 
ſhare the advantage he procures, and may 
demand ſupplies from his people, without 
bluſhing. But a prince, who lives a rent- 
charge on the nation he governs ; who fits 
on his throne, like a monſtrous drone in the 
middle of a hive, draining all the combs 
of their honey, and neither making, not 
afiſting the induſtrious bees to make any; 
ſuch a prince, I ſay, ought to bluſh at every 
grant he receives from a people, who never 
received any benefit from him. The duke of 
GLoucesTER told RicyarRD the. ſecond, 
on his reſtoring ' Breſt to the duke of BRrrT- 
TANY, that he ſhould have taken a town by 
his own valour and conduct, before he re- 
figned what his anceſtors had left him. Much 
to Wie ſame * might an oppreſs'd pore 

juitiy 
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juſtly anſwer a craving prince, When you 
have increaſed the riches, and advanced the 
proſperity of the nation, you will have ſome 


right to make ' theſe demands upon us; but 
till then we ſhall think that you have none. 
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* HE glorious ſcene of government, 

| which diſplay'd itſelf, in the reign 
of EDWARD the third, was ſtrangely alterd 
on the ſucceſſion of Ricyard the ſecond; a 
violent, haughty, obſtinate and weak prince ; 
whoſe reign, as one of our hiſtorians obſerves, 
« affords but little matter that may ſhine in 
« hiſtory; and cannot boaſt of any one great 
« and diſtinguiſh'd captain; any one memo- 
te rable battle, or important fiege ; but proto- 
te gations of truces, abſtinences, ſufferancee, 
te patiences, tolerances, were the language 
ce and amuſement of the times; and trea'ies 
« were all the while kept on foot for a per- 
ec petual peace; treaties, fays he, hitherto 
te fruitleſs, illuſary and impracticable.“ 4 

It muſt be confeſs'd that the reins of go- 
vernment hung pretty looſe. in the hands of 
EDpwARD the third, towards the latter end of 


„Ma. FRANCKLIN was taken up for printing this paper 
and the preceding one, on the reign of Epward the third; 
but no farther proſecution hath been commenced againſt him 
on that account,  _ 

; * | his 
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his reign ; from whence proceeded the growth 
of thoſe factions, which diſturb'd the begin- 
ning of his grandſon's reign. Some part of 
this was owing, .yery probably, to the abuſe 
of Wicklitte's doctrines; more to the., cruel 
treatment, which the inferior part of the 
commonalty received, The lords grew ty- 
rants, and the commons rebels. But theſe 
commotions were ſoon ſuppreſs d by the 
united force of the reſt of the nation 3 much 
ſooner, and with conſequences leſs fatal than 
in other countries, where rebellion and po- 
pular inſurrections ſeem to have been the epi- 
demical diſtempers of that age. 

If the ſpirit of faction was ſoon quell'd 
among the commons, it prevail d openly, 
ſcandalouſly, and dangerouſly in the court, 
Something of it might be diſcern'd, perhaps, 
among the lords who oppoſed the court ; 
even in the duke of GLOUCESTER, the fa- 
vourite of the people; in the duke of LAN- 
CASTER, a Wiſe prince, and who acted long 
the moderating part; in ARUNDEL and 
others. Nothing of it was to be obſerved jn 
the general pre ceeJings of e and in 
the Ade c nduct. 

The juſtneſs of the character given before 
of Rich ARD the ſecond, diſcover d itſelf 
very early in his actions. He' had à bruts- 
lity and a good opinion of himſelf ; one of 
which might have betray'd bim into a diſ- 
covery of what it was his intereſt to con- 
ceal, if the other had not made him capable 


of 
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of doing it, even on reflection. - Hence came | 
thoſe famous and fooliſh ſayings of- this 
prince, which hiſtory has preferved, and 
which gave his people timely warning what 
they had to expect from him. Of his com- 
mons he ſaid, © that ſlaves they were, and 
« ſlaves they ſhould be.” Upon an addreſs 
from parliament to remove his chancellor and 
trealurer, his anſwer was, ©. that he would 
© not remove. at their requeſt, the meaneſt 
« ſcullion out of his kitchen.“ | 
However, he found men, as all princes 
may eaſily do, who flatter'd him in his vices 
and follies; ſuch men, for inſtance, as Nevir, 
VERE, Pobi E. TRESSILIAN, and others; 
who, to faſten him to themſelves, made the 
nation odious to him; as they made bim 
odious to the nation by their rapine, their in- 
ſolence, and by a weak adminiſtration; which 
expoſed the kingdom to be invaded by the 
Scots, and threaten'd and inſulted by the 

French. a bo 
During all this time, parliaments met 
frequently, and gave neceſſary ſupplies; ſome 
grievances they redreſs'd ; but bort the mal- 
adminiſtration of the court faction till the 
tenth year of this king; when they pro- 
ſecuted the favourites with .great juſtice; 
with temper, and yet with vigour. They 
ſpared nothing to provide for the defence of 
the kingdom by ſea and land; and having 
ut the adminiſtration, for a time, into the 
hands of perſons choſen by themſelves, gave 
* the 
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the king ſuch a warning, as might have 
taught him to abandon a faction, and to 
throw himſelf on his people; but it proved 
in vain, His favourite miniſters perſuaded 
him that they ſuffer'd for his ſake; that. the 
aim of their enemies was to dethrone him 
by diſgracing them; and whilſt all the trou- 
| bles of his reign were due to his ſupport of 
them, they made him. believe that they ſuf- 
fer'd for executing his orders, and maintain- 
ing his\ authority, Nay, they repreſented 
to him that, by accuſing the counſellors, a 
man plainly ſhews that he believes the ſove- 
reign incapable of governing; and that the 
readieſt way to dilcredit a prince, is per- 
ſuading his ſubjects, that he makes uſe of ill 
miniſters. Theſe arguments and artifices, 
ridiculous as they ſeem, ſucceeded and had 
their effect for ſome time longer. 

The deluded king enter't into a cloſer con- 
junction than ever with his miniſters. He 
took their iniquities on himſelf ; made their 
cauſe his own; was privy to their plots of 
poiſoning their enemies; of packing juries z 
of corrupting the judges to give opinions 
_ againſt law; and to all that dirty work, 
which they wanted, not he, Nay, by his 
encouragement, they raisd troops; and a 
battle was fought in their quarrel ; but they 
were defeated; and the fourteenth. parlia- 
ment, call'd the wonder-working. parliament 
having puniſh'd the judges and miniſters 


with proper ſeverity, endeavour'd to reconcile 
the 


> 
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the king and his people. They gave him 
great ſubſidies, and renew'd their omg | 
and fealty to, him. 

Even all this til] proved i in vain, No ex- 
perience was ſufficient to reclaim Ricnhakx D 
the ſecond. He govern'd tyrannically at home, 
and took a wife and bought a peace from 
France. It is remarkable that the peace cot 
him 400, ooo. much more than, he got by 
his wife. His favourite miniſters had, before 
this time, endeavour'd to perſuade him to 
give up Calais, and purchaſe, the friendſhip 
of France to aſſiſt him againſt the lords and 
others, who oppoſed him. This is not the 
laſt, nor leaſt, inſtance of, conduQting foreign 


affairs purely with regard to the intereſt of 


miniſters, and without: any to the honour and 
intereſt of the nation. 

The factions among the great men were 
of double advantage to the king for a 
time..:: | 
Firſt, the body of the people, who 
ſhew'd themſelves ſufficiently animated with - 
a ſpirit of liberty, grew cool in eſpouſing the 
— of the lords, after they thought li- 
berty ſecured by the proceedings: of parlia- 
ment, in the fenth year of this king; and 
though many particular actions of violence, 
of treachery, and of cruelty were committed 


by RichAkxp the ſecond, they bore all with 


the greateſt patience for ſeveral years. 
In the next place, theſe factions among 
the | great men enabled the kiog to divide 
of 8 them; 
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them; to play one againſt the other; and to 
build up his tyranny on the ruins of both, 
His uncle, the duke of GLoucEsTER, was 
baſely betray'd and barbaroufly murder'd by 
him. He procured 4 pack'd parliament, con- 
fiſting of men impoſed on the ſhires and 
towns by the king's authority, wholly ma- 
naged by court favourites, and which bent 
all its endeavours to deſtroy the liberties and 

privileges of the people. With the help of 
ſuch a parliament, he wreak d © vengeance 
on - thoſe who had oppoſed: him; got his 
authority exalted above all law, and exer- 
ciſed a moſt cruel tyranny. : 

The people ſtill bore ; and it is probable 
that the king, and others as well as' he; ima- 
gined that they would be obliged to bear on; 
ſince the whole legiſlature | united in their 
oppreſſion. But in this he was deceived, 
When the parliament took the part of the 
people, the people followed the motions of 
parliament, When they had no hopes from 
parliament, they followed the firſt ftandard, 
which was ſet up againſt the king. The 
lame ſpirit- of liberty, which had been ſo 
flow to act under fo many provocations, 
acted with the greateſt vigour, when it 
was leaſt expected. The. king, at the 
head of an army in Ireland, the duke of 
York at the head 'of another in England, 
and the earl of SALIsBURY at the head of a 
third, could do the king no ſervice. The 
armies would not fight for the king againſt 


their 
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their country. The whole nation abandon'd 
him, or ated againſt him, Some of his 
miniſters were hang'd; particularly thoſe 
who had been the great inſtruments of tax- 
ing and oppreſſing the people. He was, at 
length, forced to refign, and to ſubſcribe an- 
inſtrument with his own hand, by. which' he 
confeſs'd himſelf unworthy to govern the 
kingdom any longer. This inſtrument of re- 
fignation was not only unanimouſly approved 
of in parliament, but articles of accuſation 
were order'd to be drawn up againſt him, to 
juſtify their reſolution of depofing him. Theſe 
articles were thirty-five in number, ſetting 


forth the particulars of his miſgovernment; 
two of which are to this effect; 


« That he had put the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs in the hands of unexperi- 
enced and ill-defigning perſons, to the great 


damage of the people, who were loaded 
« with exceſſive taxes; 


ec That, in his negotiations with foreign 


40 princes, he had made uſe of ſo many equi- 


be vocations and lophiſtries, that none would 
„ take his word any more.” 

It is very obſervable that theſe extremities 
fell upon Ricuaro the ſecond, at a time, 
when every thing ſeem'd to contribute to his 


ſupport, in the exerciſe of that arbitrary pow- 
er, which he had aſſumed. Thoſe, whom 


he had moſt reaſon to tear, were removed ei- 


ther by violent death, or baniſhment; and 
others were ſecured in his inteteſt by places, 
| | hep” 
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writer upon this reign, (which he juſtly calls 


e the very men, who had ſo much flatter'd 
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or favours at court. The great offices of 
the crown, and the magiſtracy of the whole 
kingdom, were put into ſuch hands, as were 
fit for his deſigns; beſides which he had a 
parliament entirely at his devotion ; but all 
theſe advantageous circumſtances ſerved only 
to prove, that a prince can have no real ſe- 
curity againſt the juſt reſentments of an in- 
jured and exaſperated nation; for, as Ra PIN 
obſerves upon the ſad cataſtrophe of this reign 
and that of EowarD the ſecond, „*in ſuch 
tt governments as that of England, all endea- 
« vours uſed by the king to make himſelf 
« abſolute, are but ſo many ſteps towards his 
« own downfal.” | 

It is farther obſerved, by another eminent 


a. reign of favourites) © that the king, in his 
« diftreſs, faw himſelf forſaken by thoſe, 
«© whom he ſhould have forſaken before; 


% him with their exceſſive love and loyalty ; 
« and, like thoſe mean inſets, which live 
„ with a little warmth, but ſhrink at any 
© change of weather, they, who had contri- 
e buted to all his errors in his proſperity, 
« tranſplanted their zeal into the new ſun- 
* ſhine, as ſoon as his ſucceſſor demanded 
© the crown,” 2 1 | 
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ROM the reigns of Epward the third. 
and RicHARD the ſecond, we ſhall haſten 
downwards, as faſt as ſome neceſlary obſer- 
vations will permit. Thoſe. of the princes of 
Voxk and LancasTER form a period of 
more than eighty years, which paſs'd in fo- 
reign and civil wars; in frequent revolutions 
of government, and in all thoſe diſorders, 
which uſually accompany and follow ſuch 
revolutions. 1 5 
The party of RicyAaRD the ſecond, even 
after the death of that unhappy prince, broke 
out into open rebellion againſt Henry the 
fourth, but their efforts were vain, He held 
the crown faſt, which the parliament had 
given him; and the chief of his oppoſers 
periſh'd in their attempts. Happy had it 
been, if they alone had ſuffer'd ; but here we 
muſt obſerve a neceſſary and cruel conſe- 
quence of faction. As it oppreſſeth the 
whole community, if it ſucceeds; ſo it often 
draws oppreſſion, not on itfelf alone, but on 
the whole community, when it fails, The 
attempts to dethrone HENRY the fourth 
juſtified him, no doubt, in ſupporting himſelf 
by a military force. They excuſed him, I.ke- 
wiſe, very probably, in the minds of mavy, 
for governing with a ſevere hand; for doing 
| | ee ſeveral 
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ſeveral illegal and tyrannical actions; for in- 
vading the privileges of parliament ; at lea 
in the point of elections; and for obtaining, 
by theſe means, frequent and heavy taxes on 
the people; for all this might appear the 
harder, becauſe it happen'd in the reign of 
a king, who had no title to his crown but 
the good will of the people, and the free 
gift of parliament; fo it might appear, on 
the other hand, the leſs grievous, becauſe 
ſome part of it was render'd neceſſary by the 
oppoſition, ' which a faction made to a par- 
liamentary eſtabliſhment.; and becaufe the 
reſt of 'it was repreſented, 'perhaps, under that 
umbrage, to be ſo likewiſe, by the court logic 
of that age, 
A people may be perſuaded to bear pa- 
tiently a great deal of oppreſſion, as long as 
they can be perſuaded that they bear it only 
to defend their own choice, and to maintain 
their own acts; but if they diſcover this to 
be nothing more than a pretence, by which 
ſuch powers are kept up as are unneceſſaty 
to their ſecurity, and dangerous to their li- 
berty; by which the wealth of the whole 
nation is drain'd into the "coffers of 'a few; 
and by which, in one word, they become 
expoſed to ruin, by the very means which 
they took to avoid it; it cannot be expected 
that they will be patient very Jong, 

It deſerves particular notice, that although 
HENRY the foprth was willing to thew = 
cle. 
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clemency, at the beginning of his reign, by 
inflicting a very flight puniſhment on the 
wicked and hated miniſters of the late king; 
yet it being alledged in their excuſe ©: that 
cc RICHARD had compell'd them to act, the 
« parliament took occaſion from thence to. 
« pals an act, by which it was declared that, 
e for the future, compulſion ſhould be no 
« legal excuſe to juſtify actions, contrary to 
« law.” The reaſonableneſs and expediency 
of this act are very manifeſt 3. for it is the in- 
diſpenſable duty of a good miniſter to diſſuade 
his maſter from all illegal meaſures ; or, if. he 
cannot prevail, to quit his ſervice, rather than 
ſuffer _ himſelf to be made the inſtrument of 
them: and if the commands of the prince 
were to be allow'd a ſufficient juſtification, the 
prerogative of doing no wrong would be ex- 
tended to miniſters, and no- body would be left 
accountable for mal- adminiſtration. 
In the ſhort, but triumphant, reign of 
Henry the fifth, the ſpitit of faction was 
awed : and the ſpirit of liberty had no occaſion 
of exerting. himſelf; at leaſt, with ſtruggle 
and in any ſignal manner, under a prince juſt, 
moderate. and pious, according to the religion 
of thoſe times, i 
The reign of his ſon was the reign of 
faction: and it diſcloſes an horrid ſcene of 
iniquity, folly, madneſs. , The ſcandalous ma- 
nagement of public affairs, which brought 
infinite loſs and diſhonour ta the nation, 
abt Proof ee 
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gave real occaſion, as well as pretence, to 
commotions and inſurrections. The con- 
temptible character of the man, who ſate 
on the throne, revived the hopes of the fac- 
tion of Yokk. The faction of LancasTER 
took the alarm. Moſt of the great and active 
men were attach'd to one fide, or to the other, 
by obligation, by reſentment, by hopes, or 
by fears. The national intereſt was ſunk, to 
the ſhame of the nation, in the particular in- 
tereſt of two families. 

In the civil wars, which happen'd a cen- 
tury and a half, or two centuties before this 
time, the point in diſpute Was how the peo- 
ple ſhould be govern d. In theſe we are 
ſpeaking of, the point in diſpute was who 
_ govern. The firſt was worth contend- 

ing for, and deſerved all the blood which 
was ſhed in the quarrel. But this cannot be 
ſaid of the laſt, which ought always to be 
look'd upon with great indifference; except 
in caſes, where it has ſo immediate and ne- 
ceſſary a relation to the firſt, that -ſecuring 
the firſt depends, in a great meaſure, on ſet- 
tling the laſt. Such caſes have happen d; 
and particular inſtances may be eaſily found; 
but the contrary caſes, where men have fought 
for governors, without regard to government, 
are eaſy to be found likewiſe ; and that was 
plainly the caſe of the two factions of YorK 
and LANCASTER. _ 

The parliaments, in thoſe days, ſeemed to 
be in another temper; very little 3 

who 
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who was king, and very much to preſerve the 
conſtitution, In the many revolutions, which 
happen'd, each fide would have the parlia- 
ment for them. Whatever * titles they ſet 
up, they were glad to hold the crown by 
the grant, or by the confirmation of parlia-' 
ment. The parliament wiſely comply'd, 
whoever prevail d. The chance of war de- 
termin'd who ſhould be king; at one time 
Henry the fixth, at another EnwaRrd the 
fourth,” and the parliament accordingly placed 
them cn the throne, and ſettled their govern» 
mee: Ck 1 
There is another obſervation, which ougbt 
to be made, before we leave this period of 

time. The reigns of Ricnarp the fecond, 
and HEenRy the fourth, had ſhewn the dan- 
gerous conſequences of that influence, which 
the crown had obtain'd in the elections of 
members of parliament. The watchful ſpi- 
rit of liberty was ſoon alarm'd, and preyail'd 
to make ſuch regulations about elections, and 
about the qualifications of the elettors and 
the elected, as feem'd at that time, ſufficient 
to prevent this influence for the future. Theſe 
regulations appear in feveral Jaws, made 
during the reigns of the three Lancaſttian 
princes ; and our elections proceed, in a great 
meaſure, upon them to this very day. Theſe 
regulations have required and — in the 
nature of things, require to be alter'd, as 
the coutſe of accidents, ot the change of 
national circumſtances fhalt foggeft reafons 
tor 
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for ſo doing. But then ſuch alterations have 
been, and ought always to be contrived fo, as 
to adapt them better, and to; enforce them 
more ſtrongly ; .. becauſe. the principle, on 
which they are founded, can, never. vary, and 
is ſo eſſential to the preſervation of liberty, 
that if it be loſt, and if a; practice in oppoſi- 
tion to it ſhould. ever prevail, the balance of 
our government would be that moment loſt, 
and the Britiſh conſtitution left at the mercy of 
any ambitious prince or wicked miniſter, . 

For this reaſon, Mr. Rapix obſerves very 
juſtly ce that there are but two ways of de- 
« priving the Engliſh. of their liberties ; ei- 
& ther by laying afide parliaments, or bribing 
© them; and in another place, he ſays 
« that the Engliſh freedom will be at an end, i 
« whenever the court invades the free elec- 
« tion of parliaments.” 

It is neceſſary to inſiſt upon this obſerva- 
tion a little; becauſe it hath been ridiculed, 
though dully, and great pains have been taken 
to explode the doctrine contained in it; which 
was laid down in theſe words, In a conſti- 
« tution like ours, the ſafety of the whole de- 
© pends on the balance of the parts; and the 
« balance of the parts on their mutual inde- 
«. pendency on each other.” Theſe words, it 
ſeems, even with thoſe of TyHuanus to ex- 
plain them, convey no idea to the London 
Journaliſt ; but this will be found, as I ap- 
prehend, to be his fault, or his defect; not 
OLDCASTLEs. A man born without the * 
0 
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of hearing, or ſtopping his ears, and deter- 
mined at any rate not to hear, may be deaf to 
the voice of STEN TOR himſelf. | 
1 ſhall not enter into any altercations with 
the. London Journaliſt, nor go out of the 
road to have the honour, of ſuch company. 
But when I meet him in my way, I ſhall 
encounter him frankly ; without the leaſt fear 
of being cruſhed by the weight of his argu- 
ments; or which is more, by the power of his 
patron, . 5 

To ſay, like this author, * that the carry- 
ing on of buſineſs, and maintaining govern- 
«© ment by powers abſolutely diſtin, and ab- 
« ſolutely independent, is a meer Utopian 
te ſcheme,” muſt proceed from ignorance or 
folly. Have not powers, - abſolutely diſtinct 
and independent, been joined by federal uni- 


ons? Are no ſuch examples to be found, even 


at this day? Has not this been brought about 
by the very reaſon given to prove that it can 
never happen; becauſe men agree when they 
ſce reaſon. for agreement; and they ſee reaſon 
for agreement, when they ſee their intereſt 
in agreeing? OsBoRNE could. not be in ear- 
neſt, when he let ſuch ſtuff fall from his pen. 
He meant to clude the argument, and to per- 
plex his readers, or he meant nothing. But 
this ſhall not paſs. The matter is too im- 
portant. He mall be talked to, as he de- 
fires, without a metaphor; and what has 
been advanced ſhall be applied to our govern- 
ment. N 
G A king 


i 


1 
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A king of Great Britain is that ſupreme: 
magiſtrate, who has a negative voice in the 
legiſlature. He is entruſted with the execu- 
tive power; and ſeveral other powers and 
privileges, which we call prerogatives, are 
annexed to this truſt. The two houſes of 
parliament have their rights and privileges; 
ſome of which are common to both; others 
particular to each. They prepate, they paſs 
bills, or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are ſent to 
them. They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, re- 
monſtrate. ' The ſupreme judicature reſides in 
the lords, The commons are the grand inqueſt 
of the nation; and to them it belongs likewiſe 
to judge of national expences, um to n ſup- 
es accordingly. 

If the legiſlative, as well as the executive 
power, was wholly in the king, as in ſome 
countries, he would be abſolute; if in the 
lords, our government would be an ariſto- 
cracy ; if in the commons, a democracy. It 
is this diviſion of power, theſe: diſtinct privi- 
leges attributed to the king, to the lords, and 
to the dere which conſtitute a limited 
n | 

Again; as they eonſlitute a limited mo- 
narchy, ſo the wiſdom of our government 
has provided, as far as human wiſdom can 
provide, for the preſetvation of it, by this di- 
viſion of power, and by theſe diſtinct privi- 
leges. If any one part of the three, which 
compole our government, ſhould, at any 
time, uſurp more power than the law gives, 
& | | or 
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or make an ill uſe of a legal power, the other 
two parts may, by uniting their ſtrength, re- 
duce this power into its proper bounds, or 
correct the abuſe of it; nay, if at any time 
two of theſe wich ſhould concur in uſurping, 
or abaſing' power, the weight of the third 
may, at ſeaft, retard the miſchief, and give 
time chance for preventing it. 

This is- that balance which has been ſo 
much talked of; and this is the uſe of it. 
Both ate plain to common ſenſe, and to ex- 
perience, as will appear farther in the courſe 
of theſe remarks ; where we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſhew how often the proper uſe of this 
balance bath ſaved our conſtitution; and to 
what misfottunes we have been expoſed by the 
neglect, or improper uſe of it. | 

Since this diviſion of power, and theſe div 
ſtinct privileges conſtitute and maintain our 
government, it follows that the confuſion of 
them tends to deſtroy it. This propoſition is 
therefore ttue; that, in a conſtitution like ours, 
the ſafety of the whole depends on the balance 
of the parts. Let us ſee whether, it be true 
that the balance of the parts conſiſts in their 
mutual independency. na 

To ſpeak again without any metaphor, the 
power which the ſeveral parts of our gou 
vernment have' of controuling and checking 
one another, may be called a dependency on 
one another; and may be argued for by thoſe 
who want to throw darkneſs round them, - as 
tle: ee oppoſed to the independeney, 

3% mentioned 
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mentioned in the propoſition. But the fallacy 
is grois, We have ſhewn that this power of. 
controul in each, which teſults from the di- 
vihon of power amonzeſt all the parts of our, 
government, is neceſſaty to the preſervation. 
of it: and thus a fort of conſtitutional de- 
pendency, if J may have leave to expreſs 
myſelf in that manner, is created among. 
them; but this mutual dependency cannot 
be oppoſed to the independency pleaded for, 
On. the contrary, this mutual dependency 
cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch an independency; 
for whenever this independency. is loſt, the 
mutual dependency is that moment changed 
into a particular, conſtant dependency of one 
art on two; or, which is ſtill more unrea- 
ſonable, of two parts on one. The conſti- 
tutional dependency, as I have called it for 
diſtinction's ſake, conſiſts in this ; that the 
proceedings of each part of the, government, 
when they come forth into action and affect 
the whole, are liable to be examined and 
controuled by the other parte, The inde- 
pendency pleaded for confiſts in this; that 
the reſolutions of each part, which dire& 
theſe proceedings, be taken independently and 
without any influence, direct or indirect, on 
the others, Without the firſt, . each part 
would be at liberty to attempt deſtroying the 
balance, by uſurping, or abuſing power; but 
without the laſt, there can be. no balance at 
all. 1 will illuſtrate this, by ſuppoſing a 
prince who claims and exerciſes a right of 
52 , 5 Icvying 
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Icvying money without conſent of patlia- 
ment, He could not be oppoſed effactually, 
if the two | houfes of parliament had not a 
right to oppoſe bim; to call his miniſtets to 
account; and to make him feel that, far from 
being abſolute, he was under this conſtitu- 
tional dependency ; but he would not be op- 
poſed at all, if the two houſes of | parliament 
were under his influence, and incapable” of 
directing their proceedings independently of 
him. One would be aſhamed to inſiſt thus 
much on a point. fo very clear, if ſome men 
were not fo hardened to all ſenſe cf ſhame as 
to maintain the contrary and that there 
are men capable of doing this, is one of thole 
melancholy ſymptoms which charaQeriſe the 
preſent age, 1 could almoſt appeal to the 
cool thoughts and the private reflections” of 
ſome of theſe writers, whether any thing can 
de mote ſcandalous than the taſk they have 
undertaken, To ſkreen their patrons, they 
endeavour to diſtinguiſh us out of our greateſt 
national advantages; as was obſerved in the 
caſe of Dunkitk. To reconcile the minds 
of men to ſuch meaſures as their patrons 
may want, and as no honeſt man will take; 
they endeavour to demoliſh the very corner- 


ones on which the whole fabric of li- 


berty reſts. Their iniquity, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, is very ſyſtematical. When they write 


for corruption, they write for the means. 


When' they write for the dependency of the 
parliament on the court, they write for the 
G 3 end. 
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end. Well might: OLDCASTLE ſay of theſe 
writers, their patrons and abettors, that the 
maſk was pulled off on one fide. Let me 
conjure them, in the name. of modeſty, to 
call themſelves whigs no longer. It is time 
they ſhould lay that appellation aſide; ſince 
it. will not be hard to prove, from the gener 
ral tenor of their writiags, that the maxims 
they advance, the doctrines _ they. Wi 
and the conduct they recommend, lead 
the deſtruction of civil liberty, as much N 
the political leſſons of S1BTHoRPE, Man- 
WARING, or archbiſhop LAup bimſelf. 
They and their followers declared themſelves 
directly againſt liberty. To plead for it was 
almoſt blaſphemy ; and to aſſert it little leſs 
than the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, accord. 
ing to the doctrines taught by thoſe. divines. 
Such abſurdities made few converts in thoſe 
days; and the preachers. of them, would meet 
with the utmoſt contempt in theſe. But the 
writers, of whom we now complain, affect 
to maintain the cauſe of liberty, ' whilſt they 
betray it. They aſſert the melee of li- 
berty in general, and ſometimes reaſon upon 
them well enough; but when they apply 
them to particular | caſes, they prevaricate, 
evade, and exert all their poor endeavours to 
turn the cannon of liberty againſt herſelf. 
The others had“ faenum in cornu.” They 
put mankind on their guard againſt them, 
and were the true promoters of all the miſ- 
chief and confuſion which followed, when 
the 
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the nation, run, into the utmoſt. extremes, in 
oppolition to them, Theſe men inſinuate 
themſelves, as, friends to liberty, They, are 


looked upon as ſuch by ſome few perſons, 


who mean an wall to liberty, even at this time; 
and yet they are almoſt wholly employed ia 
promoting that which is deſtructve of li- 
berty, and inconſiſtent with. it; cor: ruption 
and dependency. Lavp and the others en- 
deavoured , openly to lop the branches and 
cut down the tree; but theſe men are pri- 
vately poiſoning the root of liberty. "The 
power of the court, and the authority of the 
lawyers, could not make the levying ſhip-mo- 
ney paſs for law, nor prevail on the nation 


to beat it. But if it were poſſible to ſuppoſe 


an houſe of commons as dependent as theſe 
lawyers, (and they would be as dependent, 


if the doctrines which we oppoſe, prevailed 
amongſt them) the nation might then he 
loaded with taxes, oppreſſed with debts, and 
reduced to the greateſt miſery by law. Our 

liberties, as well as our eſtates, might be 
taken from us. We wight be legally un- 
done. Theſe are poſſible conſequences of 
ſuch doctrines. If they are not probable, 


we owe no thanks to. the weekly preachers of 


them, The nature of our preſent. ſettle- 
ment, which is built on the foundation of 


liberty, the intereſt and honour of. .the prince 
now on the throne, as well as of all his il- 
luſtrious , poſteriry, are, our ſecurity againſt 


theſe 5 (ng but ſtill J ſay, we owe no 
G4 thanks 
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thanks to the writers on the fide of the 
miniſtry. 
I have dwelt pretty much upon this point, 
to ſhew what is the rea] deſign of theſe re- 
marks; and I will venture to add, that thoſe 
perſons who oppoſe ſuch doctrines as we have 
been oppoſing, will appear at laſt to be the 
trueſt friends to his majeſty king GEORGE and 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; which can ſubſiſt 
only upon thoſe principles, upon which it was 
originally eſtabliſhed. 


LETTER VIII. 


F the ki of Henry the fixth was a 
reign of faction, thoſe of the houſe of 
YoRK were ſo likewiſe, The popularity, 
bravery, - cruelty, raſhneſs, uxoriouſneſs, in- 
continence of EDWARD the fourth ; in ſhort, 
his good and his bad qualities worked the 
different effects of ſupporting, exaſperating, 
and increaſing factions. T he characters of 
HenRy the fixth's queen, and of the earl of 
WARWICK, to mention no more of the prin- 
cipal actors on that bloody ſtage, — * 
to maintain and aggravate this national cala- 
mity. 
In theſe long, continued fires, the 
whole nation became involved, and the fac- 
tions of YoRk and LANCASTER growing 
every day more animated and better diſci- 
plined, we are not to wonder that they fought 
SS ulque 
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tt uſque ad internecionem ;” at leaſt, till the 
field of battle, the ſcaffold, and ſome theatres 
of clandeſtine murthers had left no man, on 
one fide, alive, who was in condition to © 
pole, or give jealouſy to the other. But 
that which may very juſtly raiſe - our won- 
der, is, that EDWARD the fourth, havin 
ſecured to himſelf and his family the poſſet- 
ſion of the throne, by the murther of HEN“ 
RY the fixth and his ſon, and by the total 
defeat of the whole Lancaſtrian party, ſhould 
ſuffer two new faQtions to be nurſed up, 
which divided his own party, occaſioned the 
murther of his ſons, and, by eſtabliſhing the 
ſhort-lived tyranny of his brother, brought 
the earl of RicuMonD to the throne, and 
ſunk for ever the houle of York in that of 
LANCASTER. | 

EpwaRD the fourth's queen was the ori- 
ginal cauſe of all this miſchief, and a prin- 
cipal ſufferer herſelf in the courſe of it. She 
was reſolved to govern at any rate; and Ra- 
PIN obſerves, © that, as her being queen gave 
„ her no manner of title to meddle with the 
te affairs of the public, ſhe knew how to 
*« manage that matter another way; namely, 
* by the influence ſhe had over the king. 
„ Though EpwarD often proved falſe to 
e her, ſhe bore it very patiently, and never 
* ſhewed her uneaſineſs at it. EpwaRD, 
e charmed to find himſelf at liberty to pur-, 
« ſue his inclinations, without danger of 
** continual reproaches, repaid her modera- 

| ; oe tion 
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« tion with the moſt obliging and conde- 
« ſcending behaviour; of which ſhe knew 
© how to make a good uſe.” She maintained 
this aſcendant over her huſband to the laſt; 


and for a little complaiſance, which coſt her 
nothing at preſent, ſhe purchaſed a degree of 


power in the ſtate, which coſt her dear in 
conſequence, by alienating the affections of 
the people from her huſband, duting his life, 
and ruining his family afterwards, as 1 have 
hinted before. | 955 

Her aim was, according to RayPin, © to 
ſecure her power during the king's life, and, 


* jn caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to make ſure of 
« the government of the kingdom, in the 


« name of the prince her ſon, when he ſhould 
« come to be on the throne ; but by a fatality, 
ic not unuſual to the beſt-laid projects, this 
« very thing proved the occaſion of her own 
« and her family's ruin.” 

I cannot think, as RapiN ſeems to do, that 


her project deſerved to be ranked among thoſe 


which are the beſt laid. It appears to be the 
narrow preject of a woman, who had cunning, 


infinuation, and the ſpirit of intrigue, - with 


much pride and ambition; but wanted that 


extenſive knowledge, and that ſuperior ge- 


nius, (ſuch as CATHERINE of Medicis and 
our queen ELIZABETH poſſeſſed) which is 


neceſſary to conduct ſo great a deſign as her 
paſſion prompted her to undertake; for what 


was her project? Was it to acquire an intereſt 


in the nation, by deſerving well of it? No- 


thing 
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thing leſs. It was fingly this; to form a fac- 
tion at court, by raiſing her relations and im- 
mediate dependents, which ſhould be wholly 
her own,, and into whoſe hands ſhe might 
throw all the power and profit which the 
king had to beſtow. She had the good luck 
to compaſs this deſign, and triumphed, no 
doubt, very wiſely, in her great ſucceſs. Sur- 
rounded, by her creatures, ſhe looked no far- 
ther than that circle, and either took no notice 
of the temper of the nation, or judged of it 
by the temper of the court. But the riſe of 
this faction immediately formed another, and 
eſtabliſhed the diſtinction of antient and new 
nobility. 


- 
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ſiſt and be made uſe of, on proper occaſions; 
but in reality, the being for or againſt the 
party of the queen was the ſole diſtinction 
which prevailed; and even the friends of the 
houſe of Voxk, whom the queen did not ro 
fect, were debarred from having the king' 
ear; excepting only three of his old and m a 
faithful ſervants, who maintained themſelves 
againſt her and her faction. I mean STAF- 
FORD, duke of BUCKINGHAM, | HasTiNGs 
and STANLEY. 4 
Another method which this queen took 
to ſtrengthen herſelf and her faQion, was by 
raking up money by illegal and oppreſſive 
means; particularly by ſetting profecutions on 
foot againſt the rich men of the kingdom, ſe- 
veral of whom were arraigned of high trea- 
ſon, and encouraging the judges to get' them 
found guilty at any rate, HapinGToN ob- 
ſerves (in his hiſtory of this king) * that as 
* their wealth was the principal evidence 
&« apainft them, though their perſons were ac- 
„ quitted, their eſtates were found guilty.“ 
The ſame hiſtorian obſerves farther, „that 
« the memory of theſe carriages heretofore, 
*« jn a buſineſs that concerned the life of a 
* man reputed innocent, drew the world 
t into much fear that be would now decline 
to . rigour. Neither was the king totally 
„ excuſed, although this cruel avarice was 
© laid to the ueen, who having a IVY 
« iſſue and kindred, by favour raiſed up t 
te the higheſt titles, was almoſt wean 
| tor 
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te for ſupportance of their | honours, to rack 


"= 


« the kingdom.” 


# 


| Xp } ; | gy... 
EpDwARD ſeemed ſenſible before his death, 


of the miſchievous conſequences which this 
conduct and the claſhing of two factions 


might produce. He endeavoured. to prevent 


them by. reconciling the two parties; a poor 
expedient! (as Rax juſtly oblerves) ** which, 
« could not eaſily produce the effect he ex- 
« pected.” es ee 

The duke of GLoucgsTER, who concealed 


his deſign till his brother's. death, took ad- | 


vantage of. theſe factions. He made his, court, 
publicly to the queen, and held a private cor- 
reſpondence;, with the oppoſite party. Nay, 
he found means, by fomenting it, to raiſe, a 
third for himſelf. f 1 


, , 


I have dwelt the longer in this place on the 


ſtrange turns and cruel. effects of faction; be- 
cauſe I believe no example can be produced 
out of any hiſtory, which ſets. them in a 
ſtronger light; and becauſe. this period of 
time affording but ſmall. matter to recommend 
the ſpirit of liberty, which: had little to do in 
the tranſactions of it, I imagine that pointing 
out the fatal conſequences; of, the contrary ſpi- 
rit which then, prevailed, may anſwer the ſame 


end; as, expoſing of vice is frequently the 

ſtrongeſt recommendation of virtue. 
But we muſt not. imagine, notwithſtanding 
all the contrary appearances, in this period, 
that the ſpirit of liberty was abſolutely, ex- 
tinguiſhed. Though that flame was Ig. fo 
: . tne 


Ga 
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the moſt part in the conſtant: glare of faction. 
yet it was ſtill alive; and by living, preſerved 
the conſtitution of bur government, during the 
whcle courſe of thefe civil wars.” 

If we look cloſely into theſe ſcenes of con- 
fuſion, we may diſcovet many particular in- 
ſtances of the operations of this ſpitit. Such 
were the difficulties and delays oppoſed to the 
grant of tonage and poundage for nine years 
together; and the many reſtrictions added to 
this grant, when it was at laſt obtained ' by, 
Epwan p the fourth. Other inſtahces to the 
ſame purpoſe” might be quoted; but we chuſe 
to inſiſt on a more general 6bſervition, already 
mentioned by us, which runs through the 
whole period, and is f6 whe woes 5 
hiſtory, as to admit, of no c cavil. ar bad 
- fains a memorable. exception to : this pt een 
tion, which is but too generally true, that the 
ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit” of faction are 
incompatible, and cannot long ſubfiſt tdgether. 
The 'virtue of- our, anceſtors made this excep- 


tion; and it hath been remembered to their 


ſhame, that they ſunk the national intereſt in 
the particular intereſt of | two families; it 
onght to be remembered to their honour, that 
they did ſo in this fingle point only, who 
ſhould reign, and in no other. We took no- 
. tice in a former Paper, that upon every re- 
volution, each fide engaged the parliament 
for them,” and that whoever prevailed, the 
parliament wiſely complied. This . 

whic 
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which laſted from RichAxD the ſecond 
down to RicHaRD the third, preſerved our 
liberties; but it could not Dae been purſued, 
nor could our liberties by conſequence have 
been preſetved, if the ſpirit of liberty had not 
been latent in the hearts of thoſe very men, . 
who ſeemed to breathe nothing but faction. 
How could it have happened that the ſole title 
of conqueſt was never eſtabliſhed in ſo many 
revolutions brought about 'by the ſword, if 
the actors in them had not been -ſtrongly af- 
fected with a Teve and reverence for the free 
conſtitution of our government? The princes 
of YoRK and LANCASTER themſelves were 
willing, nay, defirous to have a parliamentary 
confirmation of their titles, real or pretended. 
But how came they to be fo deſirous of it? 
How came they to think it neceſſary ? The 
caſe is plain. The temper: of their parties 
and of theit armies begot this neceſſity. The 
ſpirit of liberty prevailed enough in the whole 
body of the nation, out of 2 3 theſe parties 
and armies were compoſed, reſerve the 
principles of public freedom, thou ohh d not enough 
to preſerve the public peace. Each fide con- 
tended to have a king of their own party ; but 
neither ſide would have a tyrant. They ſacri- 
ficed their lives to faction; but would not give 
up their liberties. The 2 armies led 
their kings to the foot of the throne ; ; but car=. 
ried them no farther. 

The author of the ſhort hiſtory of nanding 
armies obſerves; that “ in all the wars of Fog 
« and 
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of an army of 60,000 men, when he came 
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« and LANCASTER, whatever party prevailed, 
we do not find they ever attempted to keep 
« up a ſtanding army. Such was the virtue of 


.« thole times, ſays he, that they would rather 


« run the hazard of forfeiting their. heads and 
« eſtates.to the rage of the oppoſite party, than 
« certainly enſlave their country, though they 
« themſelves were to be the tyrants.” This 
remark is juſt, as far as it goes; and it goes 
as far as that author wanted to carry it; but it 
is not ſo full, nor carried ſo far as hiſtory will 
warrant. That the princes who obtained the 
crown by their armies, did not attempt to go- 
vern by their armies afterwards, is moſt true, 
and may reflect ſome honour on thoſe princes, 
and on the heads of their parties. But there 
is ſomething more than this remarkable in the 
conduct of thoſe times; for even in the heat 
of victory, in the raptures of a ſucceſsful re- 
volution, and before the armies. could be diſ- 
banded, we ſee theſe princes obliged to aſcend 
the ſteps of the throne in ſuch manner, and 
under ſuch conditions, as the parliament 
thought fit to preſcribe, and as were not al- 
ways agreeable to them. This, I. am ſure, 
reflects great honour on the parliaments, who 
were actors in the laſt ſcenes of all theſe revo- 
lutions; and on the armies, who contented 
themſclves to become ſpectators in ſuch con- 


junctures. We will take the firſt example 


which preſents itſelf in theſe wars. 
The duke of LANCASTER was at the head 


to 
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to the crown, The proclamation, which he 


| ary the very day he was crown'd, ' ſhew'd 


ow very unwilling he was to ſeem to hold 
his crown purely by right of election. He 
would gladly have ſet up that of conqueſt ; 
or a title derived from RiCcHaRD the. ſecond's + 
reſignation ;' or a title by blood ; or any title, 
but the true one, Notwithſtanding this, he 
was obliged, when nothing could have obliged 
him but the ſenſe of his own party and 
army, to ſubmit to as formal an election as 
ever was made. The two houſes tock no- 
tice of the blind claim of 'right which he 
enter'd. They choſe him to be king, upon 
the queſtion put to them, after having given 
their negative to the duke of YoRK; to his 
ſons; and to others, who were ſeverally pro- 
poſed in the ſame manner to them. They 
ſeem induſtriouſly to have contrived and pur- 
ſued, on this occaſion, a method of pro- 
ceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to the views. 
and inclination of this prince, whoſe army 
attended him, and whoſe rival was his pr. 
ſoner. » WS -3974 74 111-08 
Again; to take another example from the 
latter end of theſe” wars. The battle of 
Northampton being won and Henry the 
ſixth taken, the duke of York haſtens out 
of Ireland to put himſelf at the head of his 
party and his army. The parliament meets. 
The duke aſſerts his undoubted right by de- 
ſcent to the crown, which he demands as due 
to him, without any interpoſition of parlia- 
; "" ment, 


-” 
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ment. He ſhews the utmoſt, and even an 
indecent impatience to take poſſeſſion of it. 
He is ſupported by his own party. He is 
oppoſed by. others. But the matter is by all 
ſubmitted to the debate and decifion of par- 
liament. The debate itſelf muſt have been 
grievous enough to a prince ſo fond of a 
crown, and ſo much warm'd with the no- 
tion of his hereditary right. But the deci- 
ſion of this affair muſt have wounded him 
to the quick. So little regard was paid to 
his right, that he was forced to content him- 
ſelf with leaving the crown on the head of if 
HENRY the fixth during that prince's life, 
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t and not to have the proſpect of ſucceeding i 
vl to it, till after that prince's deceaſe ; which, 


[1 by the way, was a point of the Jeſs value to i 
44 him, becauſe he was older than HENRY the 
fixth, and could not hope to be the better 

for it, according to the courſe: of nature. 

He ſubmitted. to all theſe. mortifications ; and 

a very judicious hiſtorian attributes his ſub- 

miſſion to his moderation; but I believe 

thoſe, who fully confider his former con- 

duct, and his paſſionate behaviour at this 

time, will hardly ſubſcribe. to ſuch a judg- 

ment. His ſubmiflion, like that of - HenkY 

the fourth, in the caſe beforeE-cited, was 4 
ſubmiſſion, which the temper of his party 

render d neceſſary. They would not force 

the reſolutions of the two houſes; and why 

the two houſes would go no farther in bis 

favour, at that juncture, might eafily be ac- 

| counted 
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counted for, if this were a proper place for 
that diſquiſition, After the battle of Wake- 


field, where the duke of Yorks was kill'd, 


and that of St. Albans, where the earl of 
WARWICK was beaten, the faction of YoRK 


were determined, by the dangers they had 


run, and by the loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, to 
balance no longer, but to ſet the crown on 
the head of the earl of MAarcn ; and yet they 
proceeded no otherwiſe than under the au- 
thority of parliament, which had ratified the 
agreement made between the late duke of 
York and HENRY the ſixth. By one article 
of this agreement it was ſtipulated, that if 
king HENRY broke it in any point, the crown 
and royal dignity ſhould immediately devolve 


on the duke of Lokk, if alive; or, in fai- 


lure of him, on his next heir, The earl of 
WaRwick therefore, in a kind of military 
aſſembly, (for a part of the army, at leaſt, 
was there) proceeded to the election of Ep- 
WARD the fourth; but he proceeced on 
this foundation. The great efforts made to 
break this agreement and to defeat the effect 
of it, by king Henry's queen, and the Lan- 
caſtrian party, were interpreted, and not with- 
out colour, as ſo many infractions of it. By 
conſequence, | mak the fourth had an 
immediate right to the crown, by virtue of 
the act of parliament, made in confirma- 
tion of this convention, which act and con- 
vention were produced by Warwick, who 
cauſed them to be publicly read. The pro- 

H 2 ceeding 
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ceeding of this aſſembly, which hath a tu- 
multuous air in hiſtory, was therefore in realny 
a proclamation of a king, made by authority 
of parliament, and not of an election of a 
king, Without that authority. | 
Let us conclude that it the ſpirit of fac. 
tion hath, on ſome occaſions, prevail'd over 
the ſpirit of liberty, fo far as to defeat and 
= even pervert the defigns of the latter; the 
| ſpirit of liberty hath likewiſe revived, in 
+ its turn, on other occaſions, and prevented 
the conſummation of that miſery, which 
faction would naturally and of . courſe have 
produced. Let us conclude that all ſtanding 
armies, for whatſoever purpoſe inſtituted, or 
in whatſoever habit cloath'd, may be eaſily 
made the inſtruments of faction; becauſe a 
body of men ſeparated, in many reſpeds, 
from the reſt of the nation, conſtrain'd to 
different cuſtoms, and in ſome meaſure ſub- 
jected to different laws, may be eaſily per- 
ſuaded that they have a different interett, 
Let us conclude that theſe caſuiſts in red 
are the moſt dangerous in this reſpect, that 
having ſwords by their ſides, they are able 
at once to cut thoſe gordian knots, which 
others ' muſt untie by degrees. But let us 
conclude, at the ſame time, that if a ſpirit 
of liberty be kept up in a free nation, it 
will be kept up in the army of that nation; 
and that when it is thus kept up, though the 
ſpirit of faction may do great hutt, it can- 
not compleat the public ruin. We ſee ” 
| tru: 
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truth of this obſervation exemplify d. near three 
centuries ago; and let us remember with 
gratitude that the ſame truth was again con- 
firm'd to us no longer ago than two and forty 
years, | 


LETTER K. 


NE of * biltorians of Britanny, if 
I remember right, and I think it is AR- 
GENTRE, ſays, the people of that duchy grew 
ſo much tired with the diſputes between 
CHARLES of Blois and the MonrorTs, that 
the two parties agreed, juſt before a battle, 
to make an end of the quarre] at once, by 
taking off that prince, againſt whom the 
fortune of the day ſhould declare itſelf, Our 
anceſtors were very. far from following this 
example; but they ſeized the | opportunity, 
which was preſented to them, after RICHAKD- 
the third had uſurp'd the throne, and mur- 
der'd his nephews, of aboliſhing tyrangy and 
extinguiſhing faction. 
The princes of York and LANCASTER 


' butcher'd one another in ſuch a manner, that 


the right of the former center'd in ELiza- 
BETH, eldeſt daughter of EDwaARD the fourth, 
and the — of the latter were allow'd, 
by the whole Lancaſtrian party, to belong 0 
the earl of RicuMonD. This was the ſtate 
of the families. | O 
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The faction of York deteſted RicyHARD 
for his uſurpation and cruelties. The fac- 
tion of LANCASTER hated him for his name ; 
and + neither the great qualities, which he 
really had, nor the good qualities, which he 
affected, could reconcile mankind to his bar- 
barity. This was the temper of the na- 
tion. 

The opportunity, thus form' d, was im- 
proved by the univerſal concurrence, which 
a ſpirit of liberty and a regard to the pub- 
lic good, independent of party, inſpired, 
The faction of Yokk became willing to re- 
ceive a king of the houſe of LANCASTER 
and the party of LancasTEeR a queen of 
the houſe of Yokk, All parties labour'd to 
unite the two roſes; and faction itſelf was 
bent, in this fortunate conjuncture, to extirpate 
faction. | 

The depoſition of Rica a RD, and the 44. 
vancement of the ear} of RIcHMðỹe D to the 
throne, upon this expreſs condition that he 
ſhould macry the princeſs ELIZABETH, were 
purſued with ſucceſs, even when Rich ARD 
thought himſelf moſt ſecure; when the par- 
liament had been obliged to confirm his uſur- 
pation ; to declare the children of EDWARD 
baſtards; and to attaint the earl of Rich- 
MOND. 

What a ſcene of anions] peace or prof. 
perity was open'd by this revolution and 


new ſettlement! But how ſoon was it ſhifted ? 
Ho 
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How ſoon were the wiſe and honeſt views 
of the many defeated by the cunning and ini- 


quity of the few? Henk the ſeventh, - a 


creature- of the people, (if ever any prince 
was ſuch) had been raiſed to the | throne, in 
order to cut up the roots of faction; to re-. 
ſtore public tranquillity; and to eſtabliſh a 
legal government on the ruins of tyranny, 
He did the very reverſe of all this. His 
reign and that of his ſon have: been two of 
the ſevereſt, under which our country hath 
groan'd fince the conqueſt; and yet, in theſe 
very reigns, the foundations of liberty 
were laid -much broader. and ſtronger than 
ever. How: this came about, it muſt: be 
uſeful, and perhaps it may be entertaining, to 
conſider: | iT; 28 $2179 
Hxxxr the ſeventh, who would have been 
glad, a little before, to have aſſured himſelf 
of the crown on any terms, grew difficult 
as ſoon as he had obtain'd it. He durſt not 
avow a title by conqueſt; but he evaded the 
appearances of a parliamentary title very in- 


duſtriouſly, and made the ceremony of his 


coronation precede the meeting of his par- 


liament. He evaded, in the ſame manner, 


the appearances of any communication of 
right from the princeſs EL1zZABETH, by de- 
ferring his marriage till an act had paſs d to 
ſettle the crown on him and his poſterity. 
without any mention of the houſe of YoRE. 


In ſhort, | his whole ſkill, credit and power 


nos: big; v1. 0008 
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were employ'd to get the act of ſettlement 


ſo generally and ſo . ambiguouſly penn'd, as 
to leave him room to aſſert afterwards, a. 


right inherent” in himſelf, and independent 
of the authority of parliament. Nay, he 
went farther; for, in the bull of confirma- 


tion, which he obtain'd from the pope, and 
in which he affected to have all forts of ti- 
tles enumerated, he took particular care to have 
that of conqueſt inſerted. 

Such a conduct gave ſufficient * for 
alarm; but we do not find that it was taken. 
The tyrant was dead; and the new eſtabliſh- 
ment was made, The nation was overjoyd; 
and the work. of liberty was done by halves, 


The new king found a compliance with all 


his meaſures, as new kings generally'do. But 
little reflection was made, perhaps, at that 


time, on theſe proceedings of the court; or 


if a juſt reflection was made, we may eaſily 
believe that it was ſoon ſtifled by that adula- 
tion, which repreſents the moſt neceſſary 
precautions, the moſt juſt complaints, and the 
aſſertion of the cleareſt rights as proofs of 


diſaffection. 


The whcle courſe of HENRY the ſeventh's 
reign was anſwerable to theſe beginnings ; 
and he ſeems to have eſtabliſh'd himſelf in 
the power of purluing principles of govern- 
ment, evidently repugnant to thoſe, upon 
.which he had been raiſed to the throne, be- 
fore the nation was well aware of What he 
intended, He planted faction anew, and 
Was 


r y ta 
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was the true cauſe of all the diſturbances, 
which 'follow'd from it, and which began 
even in the firſt year of his reign. Many 
of the YoRK party had fionalized themſelves 
in his cauſe, All of them ſubmitted to his 


government; and that ſmall branch of this 


party, which had ſupported RichARD the 
third, was too inconfiderable to hurt him; 
but he ſoon made it conſiderable, by driving 
almoſt the whole York party into that inte- 
reſt, « He had conceived, ſays Rayin, fo 
* mortal an hatred for the whole houſe of 
« YoRRK, that he Jet flip no opportunity to 
« humble the YoRkx1sTs; behaving always 
*« towards them, not as a juſt king, but like 
t the head of a party.“ | i 
That ſome of his miniſters, of the LAN- 
CASTRIAN party, might find their private 
account in ſuch a meaſure, and ſacrifice to it 
both the intereſt of their maſter and their 
country, is obvious enough; but how the 
king, who was certainly an able man, could 
preter dividing, inſtead of uniting his people 
in affection and obedience, would appear very 
marvellous, if experience had not taught us 
that men of the greateſt genius fall ſometimes 
into the ſame errors, as men of the leaſt genius 
would be apt to commit in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. How this happens we are not, in this 


place, to enquire, - 


Henry the ſeventh proceeded as be had | 
been 'ſuffer'd to ſet out, and eftabliſh'd by de- 
grees, and thoſe not flow, a power almoſt ab- 
5 ſolute. 
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ſolute, His jealouſy, his pride, and his inſati. 
able, ſordid avarice had their full ſwing. He 
became hated even by his own party, and 
might very probably have Joſt his crown, if 
many circumſtances, both at home and abroad, 
had not conſpired in his favour, and if he bad 
not improved them all with the utmoſt abi- 
lity of council and dexterity of manages 
ment. The chief of theſe -, circumſtances, 
and it well deſerves to be remark'd, was this; 
they, who ventured their eſtates and lives 
in ſeveral inſurreQtions againſt, him, and 
they, who privately - fomented, theſe; inſur- 
rections, inſtead of uniting on a national prin- 
ciple, and bending their endeavours to a re- 
formation of government, united on aà prin- 
ciple of faction; for the king's behaviour 
had revived this ſpirit, as we obſerved above; 


but ſtill this ſpirit, though revived, | had not 


attain'd its former ſtrength. The nation in 
general was tired of faction; | dreaded a re- 
lapſe into the conſequences of it; and would 
not engage for a SIMNEL, a WARBECK, or 
even a real prince of the houſe of York. A 
national coolneſs, on one ſide, and vigilance 
and vigour, on the king's part, defeated all 
theſe enterpriſes, as faſt as they were form d. 
Every one of theſe defeats gave HENRY addi- 
tional ſtrength and increaſe of reputation, 
which is ſtrength in its effects. Thus it hap- 

n'd in this caſe; and thus it hath happen'd 
in many others. By making an ill uſe of his 


power, the king was the real author of of 
| e 
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the diſorders in the ſtate, and of all the at- 
tempts againſt his government; and yet, the 
better to prevent ſuch diſorders and to reſiſt 
ſuch attempts, farther powers were intruſted 
to him. | Becauſe he had govern'd ill, it was 
put in his power to govern worſe ; and liberty! 
was undermin'd, for fear it ſhould be over- 
thrown,” It hath fared ſometimes with mo- 
narchy as with the church of Rome. Both 
have acquired greater wealth and power by the 
abuſe of what they had, and mankind have 
been egregioully the bubbles of both. 

We mult not however conclude that this 
king made force the ſole, though he made 
it the principal expedient. of his government. 
He was wiſe enough to conſider that his 
court was not the nation; and that however 
he might command with a nod in o he 
muſt captivate, at leaſt, in ſome degree, the 
good will of mankind, to make himſelf ſe- 
cure of being long obey'd in the other ; nay, 
more, that he muſt make his people ſome 
amends for the oppreſſions, which his avarice 
particularly expoſed them to ſuffer. For theſe 
reaſons, as he ſtrain'd his prerogative, on 
ſome occaſions, very high; ſo he let it down 
again upon others, ad affected to ſhew to 
his parliaments much condeſcenſion, not- 
withſtanding his pride, as well as much com- 
munication of counſels, notwithſtanding his 
reſerve. - 

To attribute to this SoLoMon of. Great Bri- 


tain the ſole merit of the laws, made in his 
time, 
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time, as ſome have done; ſeems unreaſon- 
able ; but it was certainly great merit in him, 
and we may add rare merit, inſtead of op- 
poſing, or refuſing, conſtantly to remunerate 
is people, by promoting and paſſing of good 
laws, which evermore were his retribution 
for treaſure. Thele are my lord Bacox's 
words, and better than his cannot be found 
to expreſs the general character of the laws, 
which the wiſdom of thoſe times produced. 
They were deep and not vulgar; not made 
« upon the ſpur of a particular occaſion for 
« the preſent; but out of providence of the 
« future, to make the eſtate of the people ſtil} 
more and more happy, after the manner of 
« the legiſlators in antient and herojcal times.“ 
Huſbandry, manufactures, general commerce, 
and increaſe of uſeful people were carefully 
attended to and conſiderably advanced; fo 
that whilſt the weight of taxes and the vexa- 
tions of EmPpzon, Dop rv, and their ſubor- 
dinate harpies were ſeverely felt, every man 
felt likewiſe: the” particular benefit, which he 
received in the general advantages procured 
to the nation. Theſe drops of manna, which 
fell from the throne; ſoften'd the murmurs 
of the people. They could not make the 
king beloved ; but hp 'made bim leſs hated ; 
and the middle and lower ranks of men, who 
felt leſs the rigour of his government, felt 
more immediately the elects of his care and 
bis wildom, | | 
| We 
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We will not refine fo much as to ſay that 
the commons were patient under the preſſures 
of this reign, becaule they foreſaw the conſe- 
quences of thoie meaſures, which the king 
took to leſſen the power of his nobility. He 
did not, perhaps, himſelf diſcern theſe con- 
ſequences in their full extent; but ſurely if 
this part of his conduct was politic, it was 
no leſs popular at that time; ſince the ſame 
exorbitant power of the peers, which had 
been ſo formidable to the crown, had not 
been leſs oppreſſive to the commons. The 
weight of -perſonal ſervice had been terribly 


felt, during the wars of Lokk and Laxcas- 
TER; and the obligation of that tenure had, 


no doubt, contributed to prolong them. The 
tenant therefore, who found this ſervice, com- 
muted into a rent, could not but think his con- 
dition mended, and be extremely pleaſed with 
this alteration, though he did not ſee the con- 
ſequences of the other; which, by opening a 
way to the lords to alienate their lands, open'd 
a way to the commons tn increaſe their pro- 
perty and conſequently their power in the ſtate; 


as may be very caſily oblerved in the ſucceeding 
reh. „ | 


LETTER X. 


ENRY the eighth came to the crown + 

with very great advantages. What- 
ever objection had been made to his father's 
title, there remain'd no pretence of objeCting 
to 


U a 
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to this; and if any pretence had remain'd, the 
diſpoſition to make uſe of it would not have 
been found. The nation was grown weary 
of faction; fond of tranquillity; and every 
day more and more attentive to the arts of 
peace. The prerogative had been extended 
wide and carried high; and the means em- 
ploy d to acquire and maintain this autho- 
rity, had been eſtabliſh'd by a reign of twen- 
ty-four years. The treaſures which HENRY 
the ſeventh had accumulated, and left to 
his ſon, were immenfe; and in leaving him 
theſe treaſures, he left him that, which was 
more valuable than all of them. He left 
him an opportunity of gaining the affections 
of his people, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
by putting a ſtop to that public rapine, which 
had been ſo long exerciſed; and by diſgra- 
cing and puniſhing thoſe, who had been the 
principal inſtruments of it, HENRY the 
eighth ſeized the opportunity and improved 
it, He confirm'd, in the firſt moments of 
his reign, that pardon, which his father had 
granted in the laſt of his life, and when he 
could hope for no farther profit by not par- 
doning. He invited, by proclamation, ſuch as 
had been wrong'd to complain, and promiſed 
them ſatisfaction. I 
If Henxy the eighth had been avaricious, 
or weak enough to prefer wealth to popu- 
| larity, he would have obſerved another con- 
duct, He would have thought thoſe 15 
; tte 


fitteſt to ſerve him, who had ſignalized 


themſelves moſt in fleecing the people; and 
without any regard to their ability in playing 


the game of ſtateſmen, he would have choſen © 


them _ purely for their {kill in packing the 
cards, EMrsoN and DupLEey would have 
continued in power, and have riſen in favour. 
But he was too wiſe, or too honeſtly coun- 
ſelled in theſe beginnings. of his government, 
to purſue ſuch meaſures, or to employ fuch 


miniſters. He kept ſome in his council, 
who were of approved abilities; but far from 


loading his owa adminiſtration with the 
principal guilt of the former; far from grie- 


ving or (provoking his people, by counte- 


nancing the moſt hated, and the moſt juſtly 
hated, men of the whole kingdom, he threw 
thoſe criminals out of the ſanctuary of the 
court, and expoſed them to that national 
vengeance, under the weight of which they 
periſh'd. The manner in which their lives 
were taken away, ſeems liable to great ob- 
jection, and I would not be thought to ap- 


prove it; for a ſpirit of liberty can never. ap- 
prove ſuch proceedings even againſt the worſt 


and the moſt guilty of men, as may be ap- 
ply'd to deftroy the beſt and the moſt inno- 
cent. All I mean to commend is the wiſdom 
of Hexxv the eighth, in abandoning theſe 
miniſters; in gaining the affections of bis 
ſubjects; and in making ſuch impreſſions of 
gratitude in their minds, as laſted long and 
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advantage. He might have increaſed 


were of ſervice to him, even when he op- 
preſs d the people in his turn. 1% 
Vanity and preſumption were reigning 


qualities in the character of this prince, 


The firſt betray'd him into continual errors, 
The laſt made him perſiſt in them. Pride is 


obſerved to defeat its own end, by bringing 
the men, who ſeek eſteem and reverence into 
contempt. Vanity, ſelf-ſufficiency, preſump- 


tion (the offspring of pride) have much the 
ſame effect; ſince no one is ſo liable to be de- 
ceiv'd and goverd'd, as he who imagines mw 
he is capable of neither. 

The characters of the princes ahd popes 


of this age, render'd the ſcene of foreign af- 


fairs very important, HENRY the eighth was 


happy enough to have no intereſt of his own 


abroad worth engaging him in the broils of 
the continent, He was free. from guaranties 
of foreign dominions, and from all engage- 
ments to foreign princes, which could in the 
leaſt encumber him. In this ſtate he might 
have kept himſelf with equal dignity and 
his 
ſtrength, ' whilſt other princes waſted theirs, 
He might have been apply'd to as the media- 
tor, or abitrator of the chriſtian world; 
and have found his account in all the wars 
and negotiations, without being a party in 
them. He did the very contrary. A role, 


bleſs'd by the pope; an emperor ſerving in 
his army, and taking his pay; a whimſical 


project of conqueſts, never deſign d to be 
made, 


r 
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made, and impoſſible to be kept, if they 
had been made, were ſufficient to draw him 
into the moſt extravagant engagements; in 
which he always played gold againſt counters 
with allies, who generally played counters 
againſt gold. His engagements of this kind 
became numberleſs, frequently inconſiſtent, 
and ſo very raſh and unadvifed, that whilſt 
his aim, or his pretence, was to keep a ba- 
lance between the great powers of Europe, 
he more than once aſſiſted the ſtrongeſt to 
oppreſs the weakeſt, The ſpring of all this' 
ſtrange conduct lay in the private intereſts 
and paſſions of Wors EY, who became his 
firſt miniſter very early, and was his favourite 
earlier. If HENRY the eighth negotiated 
perpetually, and was perpetually the bubble 
of thoſe with whom, and for whom he ne- 
gotiated, this happened chiefly becauſe he 
was, in the firſt place, the bubble of his mi- 
niſter. WolLsE L's avarice was fed, and his 
ambition flattered by the emperor; by the 
court of France; and by that of Rome, in 


their turns. He ſupported himſelf in great 


meaſure, at home by the opinion of his cre- 
dit abroad; and his maſter's favour to him 
was ſtrengthened by the art of thoſe whom 
he ſerved at his maſter's and his country's ex- 
pence. In ſhort, the ſucceſs or difappoint- 
ment of his, private ſchemes were the hinges 
on which the whole policy of this nation 


turned for twenty years; and the gtroſſeſt 


miſmanagement, obſtinately purſued, by the 
"MY migiſter, 
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miniſter, in the midſt of univerſal diſapproba-, 
tion, was ſanctified by the king. | 

The king, no doubt, danse himſelf as in- 
fallible ; in the choice of men, as in the choice 
of meaſures ; and therefore when he had once 
given his confidence to WoLsEy, no matter 
by what inducements, his preſumption fkreened 
the miniſter from his ſuſpicion. _ 

It was eaſy for WoLsEy to keep his maſter 
from hearkening to particular advice, or * 
the general voice of the people; beca | 
was eaſy to perſuade him that he wanted 3 
advice; that he could not be deceived, though 
his people might; and perhaps, that it was 
unbecoming a great prince to alter his mea- 
ſures, or withdraw his favour on the clamours 
of the public. At the ſame time we may 
fairly A (for the monuments of hiſtory 
will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the butcher's 
ſon was not ſuch a bungler, nor rendered, by 
a low education, ſo void of addreſ:, as not to 
know how to inſinuate without the ait of ad- 
viſing; and how to receive all his own ſug- 
geſtions back from his maſter, in the ſtyle of 
orders, with the utmoſt demonſtration of im- 
plicit ſabmiflion to his judgement, and abſo- 
lute reſignation, to his will. 

But bowever blind the king might be, the 
eyes of the people continued open to bis and 
their true intereſt. . The diſcontent grew gene- 
ral; and. to this general diſcontent were 
owing the principal difhculties which Henry 


gi: git met with during the tacit hall 
| 0 
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of his reign, As much complaiſance as he 
had been uſed to find in his parliaments, he 
durſt not always demand money of them for 
the ſupport of his ; enterpriſes. His miniſter 
ſoon put him upon the expedient of raiſing - 

it by his own authority, But theſe attempts 
were reſented warmly, and oppoſed fo ſtur- - 
dily, even when the rough name of a tax 
was changed into the ſofter ſound of a bene- 
volence, -that the king was obliged to retract ; 

to compound ; to excuſe himſelf; to diſavow 
his miniſter ; and to pardon all thoſe who had 
been concerned in particular inſurrections, 
from a fear of one which might become 


- univerſal]. 


No prince could be more firmly ſeated on 
his throne. No prince could be lefs framed. 
to brook oppoſition. No prince could be leſs 
ſuſceptible of fear. And yet to this point 
of diſtreſs did HENRY the eighth bring him- 
ſelf, by truſting bis firſt miniſter too much, 
and regarding the ſenſe of his people too 


little. All orders of men concurred on theſe 


occaſions; and the merchants ſignahzed 
themſelves. Neither the flattery nor the 
menaces of WoLsey could prevail on them 
to be filent, when they felt that their own 
and the national intereſts were ſacrificed, or 
neglected at every turn, Much leſs could 
they be cozened ſo far as to expoſe their 
fortunes in trade, (che only fortunes which 
merchants acquired in thoſe days) in order 
to conceal the blunder .of a minifter, or to 

I z {top 
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ſtop the clamour againſt him. We. find x 
remarkable inftance of this behaviour of the 
merchants in the year 1528; when the 
commerce of the Low Countries, on which 
our woollen trade depended principally at 
that time, was interrupted by a war with 
the emperor, which evidently took its riſe 
from no other motive than a pique of the 
- miniſter. . | Ws 
The ill ſucceſs of theſe illegal methods 
_ obliged the king to have recourſe to his par- 
liament ; but his parliament thought like his 
people; and the oppoſition given in the 
houſe of commons was ſuch as became the 
repreſentative body of the nation, That, 
which happened in the year 1523, is wor- 
thy of particular obſervation. It was not 
grounded only on the exorbitancy of the ſum 
demanded, but likewiſe on the nature of the 
ſervice for which the demand was made, 
As high as prerogative was carried at this 
time; and as unC;{puted a point as the power 
of the crown to make war and peace might 
be; yet it is undeniable that the commons 
would not give money, without knowing 
how it was to be employed; and that they 
proportioned their grants to the judgement 
they made of the reaſonableneſs or unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the employment defigned, Wor-- 
SEY, the moſt infolent miniſter our nation had 
ſeen at that time, was however fo far from 
objecting to this method of proceeding in 
the houſe of commons, that he * 
i f t 
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that houſe, in a long diſeourſe, the reaſons of 
the king's meaſures, as he affected to call his 
own meaſures ; and endeavoured- to prove the 
neceſſity ; of. ſupporting them. -Nay, when 
neither his rhetoric could perſuade, nor his 
authority influence, he offered to debate the 
whole matter, and to anſwer the; objections 
of thoſe who oppoſed the king's deſires. The 
houſe rejected his offer; obſerved their forms; 
maintained their dignity. They diſapproyed 
a war wantonly undertaken, and in which the 
-intereſts of the nation were not concerned. 
They ſhewed however their regard to the king, 
by giving ſome. part of the- ſubſidy, and their 
regard to the kingdom, by ane to the laſt 
to give the —225⁰¹⁰ 
A «s for the miniſter, he 0 the mor- 
tification which he deſerved; Theſe frequent 
oppoſitions, on the part of the people and 
the parliament, were really made to the mi- 
niſter. HENRY the eighth ſeemed on ſome 
occaſions to deſire that they ſhould be ſo 
underſtood, even before WolLsEv's favour be- 
gan to be in its Nate; and yet we ſhall have 
no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, if we conſider the 
true character of -· this prince, that theſe very 
oppoſitions prepared his. mind for ee 
\ thoſe leſſons Which WorsEY was ready t 
give him againſt liberty, and in favour of 
arbitrary power. A wicked miniſter, who 
neither gains, not deſetves to gain the good 
will of the nation, muſt ſecure, and: will endea- 
-your to revenge himſelf, by perſuading his 
117 13 | maller 
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maſter to neglect it. Force and corruption 
being the ſole means by which he can main- 
tain his power, and preſerve his ill-goiten 
wealth, it is neceſſary for him that the prince 
whom he ſerves, ſhould look upon thoſe as 
the ſole expedients by which government can 
be ſupported. WorLsEY purſued this abomi- 
nable ſcheme. * He looked upon the king's 
c ſubjects,” ſays Rayin, © as ſo many flaves; 
« and unfortunately for them, he inſpired 
the king by degrees with the ſatne princi- 
ec ples; and inſinuated to him that he ought 
© to confider the parliamemt only as an in- 
« ſtrument to execute his will.“ Theſe were 
the ſeeds he ſowed; which fell on rank foil; 
and produced, in the latter half of Henry's 
reign, ſuch bitter fruit as this nation never 
taſted before, nor fince, WorsEVY had been 
the ſcandal and the ſcourge of his country whilſt 
he lived; and he continued to be fo even in 
the grave. 1's ed yas att "Fo 
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HE divorce of HiNty the eighth and 
CaTHERINE of Arfagon'begins a new 
and moſt memorable æra in the general hiſtoty 
of England; and indeed ef all Europe. It 
is the beginning likewiſe of à new period in 
the particular reign of which we are ſpeaking, 
A king,” who had been tilt now the great 
aſſettor of the authority of the pope, oy 
| oF 
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the great defender of the doctrine of the church 


of Rome, undertakes to deſtroy the formel in 


his dothitions, and gives ſeveral incutabſe 


wounds to the latter. A king, whoſe whoſe 
attention had been employed abroad, and in 
whoſe time * there was 16 treaty and almoſt 
« cotwenticle in Chriſtendom, wherein he had 
&© not his particulat agent apd intereſt,“ nh 


my lord HERBERT cxprefles Himſelf)” be 


comes wholly taken vp with- domeſtic te; 
and if he looks abroad during the reſt of his 
life, it is chiefly on decount of what paſſes 


- at home, He, who had often connived at 


ſeditions, and pardoned” inſurrections. grows 
impatient of the leaſt contfadi&ion, ' He, who 
had often compounded. with his parliamnetits, 
and ſubmitted to them on rang occaſions, 
dictates all their proceedings z' and che voice 
of the law Is little elfe than the echo of the 
voice of the king. In fliort, he who hat been 
led; amuled, governed N De miniſter, drives, 
overbears, 3 butchers hit fert 
vants and his wives, his commons and his 
nobility. + Sch ni sds fon nA et 
| When Henxy the eighth firſt engaged in 
the affair of the divorce; lie could not forelet 
the conſequences of it; becauſe he certainly 
did not expe& the difficultics which gabe 
occaſion to them. He went on dufing the 
two firſt years in the beaten road,” by which 
ſo many others had gone before t6 the ſatne 
end; and he ſeemed to have no view Hefides 


that of employing the authority of one ** 
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to undo what the authority. of another pope 
had done. Nay, after CRANMER had begun 
to open other views to him, he ſeemed ſtill 
to cling to Rome; reſolved to ſucceed any 
way; but deſitous to ſucceed that Way. ;Hap- 
py was it that he took his. meaſures no better, 
and that he was no better ſerved on this o- 
caſion than on many others! He ſuffered 
himſelf to be amuſed by CLeMeNT the 
ſeventh, the leaſt ſcrupulous man alive; and 
2250 would have divorced him, or have done 
ny other pontifical job for him, if the league 
Comba to reduce the emperor's power. in Italy 
had. ſucceeded, But the, emperor's . power 
there continuing to prevail, the pope con- 
cluded. his treaty with . prince on the moſt 
bree terms. He obtained that favour- 
ite point, for which he would, have. e 
not only the ipteteſts of HENRY the eighth 
but even thoſe, of, the papacy, 
the- re-eſtabliſhment. of the family. of Mapi⸗ 


cis on the ruins; of the Flotentine liberty, 


The loſs. of Genoa, the total deſtruction of 
the French army in the kingdom of Naples, 
and ſeveral other conſiderations, induced 
Francis the firſt to make his peace with the 
emperor likewiſe, 450. to ſubmit to the treaty 
of Cambray. 

Tbus did Hanny the eighth find himſelf 
at once diſappointed in the expectations he 


had been made to entertain from the court of 


Rome, and deſlitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; 
F RANCIS being M6: oply ally. of whom 15 
8. * 1 cou 
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could avail himſelf to influence the councils of 
Rome, in oppoſition to the emperor. 

In this ſtate! of affairs, HRNRVYV reſorted wh 
that, which will be always the beſt and ſureſt 
reſerve of a king of Great Britain; the in- 
clinations and affections of bis people. He 
had not the trouble of dif paſing them, for 
he found them already. diſpoſed! to his -purz 
poſes. The ſpirit raiſed by Wickrirrr, 
about two centuries before, againſt the uſur- 
pations of the pope and the clergy, was ſtill 
alive. The ſufferings of the. Lollatds, as his 
followers were called, had not abated it. The. 
art of printing had been propagated; and the 
late ſucceſs of LuruxR had encouraged it. 
There were multitudes therefore in all parts 

of the kingdom, who deſired- ac compleat re- 
formation wh the church, bath in doctrine 
and in diſcipline. Others again were con- 
tent that the, papal authority, grievous in its 
nature, and ſcandalous in its exerciſe, as well 
as the extravagant power and impertinent 
immunities ) of the clergy, ſhould be taken 
away. But they meant to go no farther. 
Many would not go even ſo far as this 3 but 
were ſtill flaves to all their prejudices; and 
remained, jn the midſt of this defection, at- 
tached to the pppe, as well as to the corrupted 
doctrine, and the en enn the 
church. 03 163 RO] ob. 
Whilſt the. divorce. n ſolicited oh Rome, 
and, the proceedings relating to it were! car- 
ried, on by the direction, and under the. au- 
— | . thority 
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thority of the pope, it was the king's affair; 
it was the affair of his miniſters. But when 
it appeared impraQticable in' this method, and 
HxNRY reſolved; in order to accompliſh it 
in another, to deliver himſelf and his e 
from tbe yoke of Rome; the affair of the 
divorce became a national affair, and the 
cauſe of the king became the cauſe of his ſubs 
jets. As he proceeded in it, he was encou- 
raged to proceed. The concurrence of his 
people grew every day more general, and he 
was ſupported. with the greateſt 'witmth. ' He 
ſoon held the clergy at his metey; and thb 
popiſh party was broken and tirrificd; if ot 
entirely cruſned. 

Doing tis eager purdult after ecclefialil. 
cal liberty „a power very datgerons to civil 
liberty was erekcted. We oblerved before, 
that the .prerogative had been carried high 
and extended wide in the reign of HWR 
the ſeventh,” who obtained Mos: by law, and 
obtained mote by the manner of conſtruiſi 
and execùting the law. His ſon, -partihg 
with none of bis authority, and improving 
the conjuncture ſo as to acquife'a great = 
more, acquired ſo much at laſt; that the p 
of the cron exceeded by far that Pech den 
which is conſiſtent with the ſecurity of pub. 
lic liberty and private property. It is true, 
indeed, that he always took care to have th 
law on his ſide; and would neither venture 
on the exerciſe of acts of power agalmſt it, ör 
een it. His expetlence, in dhe fortner | 
* | part 
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part of his reign, had taught him the danger 
of ſuch a conduct; and; in the latter part; 
he had no: occaſion to purſue it, The opi- 
nion of the nation went along with him now 
and, as exorbitant as his demands frequently 
were, his parliaments refuſed; him ? nothing. 
At one time they gave up to him, in a great 
degree, the | legiſlative authority; and his 
proclamations. were made, undet ſome: res 
ſtrictions, equivalent to acts of parliament. 
At bs oh time they aſeribed to bim (a ſort 
of infallibility; and d etters patent, under the 
great ſeal, were made neceffary to determine 
che articles of faith 'which men were to bel 
lieve fully, and the doctrines, rites and cel 
remonies, ' which they were to obſerve and 
practiſe, under ſeveral penalties. The fuſs | 
picious ſtate of affairs abroad was amplified 
to give a pretence to one of theſe las; and 
the confuſed ſtate of religion at home, and 
the claſhing. of parties about it, might afl. 
ford ſomie colour to the other. The truth is, 
that any pretence ſetybd, at this time, 5 
grant Whatever the king” deſired Hamed 
inſtance of which cannot be imagined than 
that uf the. ſublidy, obtained in the year 
1540 Henry had got immenſe tiches 
the firſt and ſecond ſuppreſſion of tonite. - 
riese. A principal inducemtnt to the haſt, 
which was likewiſe the greateſt, Was ie 
that tlie king might W gaabled; withooe 
taxing the people) to defend them agalntt 


ſuch invdſions, as ——_—— had been * 


ta 
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to ſuppoſe; and with the rumours of which 
the nation had been purpoſely alarmed. | Theſe 
invaſions did not happen. HENRY conti- 
nued in peace with all his neighbours > and 
yet the very next year he not only ac- 

cepted ſrom the clergy of the province of 
Canterbury, with the approbation of parlia- 
ment, a grant of the fifth part of their reve- 
nue; but he demanded a en likewiſe of 
the houſe of commons. So extravagant a 
demand could not but meet with ſome oppo- 
ſition. The ſubſidy however was granted in 
as large a proportion, as if the nation: had 
been engaged in à dangerous war. The rea- 
ſons for granting it were almoſt burleſque. 
It was affirmed by the king's party, that: be 
had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the-coaſts 
and that the keeping his ſubjects in peace 
and plenty, coſt: him more than the moſt bur- 
thenſome war. Thus a precedent was made 
of. converting into ordinary aids of the go- 
vernment, thoſe heavy taxes which ougbt 
never ta be felt by the people, unleſs upon 
the moſt. extraordinary. occafions. - That: they 
. ought to be laid in time of war, neither 
was, nor ever could be doubted. That they 
were equally neceſſary in Time of peace, was 
.now. eſtabliſhed : by the logic of the court; 
and we may be ſure that the argument 
would have been urged with ſtill more 
force and effect, if the nation had fallen, 
by the management of the courtiers in that 
2286. into ſuch a fitvation as could — 
£1 
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be called properly a _ ot war, of a ate of 
peace. 

The abſolute power which Henry. the 
eighth exerciſed over the - purſes, lives, liber- 
ties, and conſciences of his people, was due 
to the intire influence which he had gained 
over the parliament ; and this dependency of 
the two houſes on the king did, in effect, 
eſtabliſh tyranny by law. If we look for 
the true cauſe of this dependency, we ſhall 
find it, as Rarix hath very judicioufly ob- 
ſerved, in thoſe diviſions of the nation con- 
cerning religion, - which I have mentioned 
above, The party which oppoſed all re- 
formation, by a bigotted attachment to the 
diſcipline, as well as doctrine of the church 
of Rome, furniſhed the king with as many 
pretences for graſping at power, and ſqueez- 
ing money out of his people, as arnbition 
could wiſh, or profuſion require, The other 
two 'parties concurred with the king, and. 
went together to a certain point; that is, to 
throw. off the papal yoke, and to leſſen the 
power of the clergy. . But here they fepa- 
rated and went different ways ; one to carry 
the reformation forward; and the other to 
ſtop it, where it then ſtood ; whilſt the king 
ſeemed to keep in a middle way between 
them both. Sometimes he ſeemed to favour 
thoſe whoſe principles led them to an intire 
reformation; and he touched the doctrine, 
though with a gentler - hand than the diſci- 
pgs” 1 * church. Sometimes he appeared 
zealous 
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zealous for the doctripe, and even for ſame 
part of the diſcipline; and the manner in 
which he often executed that bloody ſtatate, 
the law of fix articles, would incline one to 
think that he joined to bis political conſide- 
rations a tincture of religious prejudice on 
theſe heads, But however that was, certain 
it is, that the hopes which each of theſe two 
parties entertained of the king, and the fears 
which they. entertained of one another, oc - 
caſioned their continual bidding for him, if 
I may be allowed to uſe ſuch an expreſſion, 
This emulation formed then, what it always 
muſt form, the moſt dangerous conjunctute 
to which liberty can be expoſed. When the 
motives of contending parties are founded on 
private ambition and avarice, the danger is 
great. How much greater muſt it be, When 
theſe motives are founded on religion like- 
wiſe; when the heads and hearts of both 
| tides are heated even to enthuſiaſm; when 
this ſpicit mingles itſelf with the ſpirit of 
faction; ſo that ſome through folly, and 
ſome through knavery, are ready to ſacrifice 
public liberty to their particular ſchemes of 
religion ? | 
la ſuch circumſtances as theſe was this 
nation, when HENRY the eighth died; and 
if he had left a ſon and ſucceſſor of full age, 
and bold and enterprizing like himſelf, our 
liberties had been irretrievably loſt, accord- 
ing to all appearances. HENRY the eighth, 
by applying to his parliaments for the extra- 
* ordinary 
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ordinary powers. which he exerciſed, and by 
taking theſe powers for ſuch terms, and un- 
der ſuch relle cone as the parliament im- 
poſed, owned indeed, ſufficieritly, that they 
did not belong of cight to the crown, He 
owned likewiſe, in effect, more than any 
prince who went before him, how abſolutely 
the diſpoſition of the crown of England be- 
longs to the : prople of England, by procuring 
ſo many different and oppoſite ſettlements of 
it to be made in pailiament ; and yet tyranny 
was actually eſtabliſhed... The freedom of 
our government might flouriſh in ſpecula- 
tion; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in prac- 
tice. In the caſe therefore ſuppoled above, 
our forefathers would very ſoon have found 
how fatal it is, in any circumſtances, by any 
means, or under any pretences, to admit en- 
croachments on the conſtitution; and how 
vain it is, when theſe encroachments are once 
admitted,” for the fervice of ſome preſent turn, 
to preſcribe limitations to the exerciſe, or dura- 
tion of them. 

But Providence directed the courſe of things 
better, and broke thoſe ſhackles which we 
had forged for ourſelves, A minority fol- 
lowed this turbulent reign; the government 
was weak; the governors divided; and the 
temper of the people fuch as made it prudent 
to ſooth them. This the duke of SoMrR- 
SET did out of inclination, and the duke, of 
NoRTHUMBERLAND, out of policy. To the 
former we owe not only the compleat eſta- 


bliſhment 
2x 
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bliſhment of the church of England, on the 
ruins of popery, but the firſt and great ſteps 
which were made to reſtore a free govern- 
ment. In the very firſt year of his admini. 
ſtration, ſeveral acts, which had paſſed in the 
reign of HENRY the eighth, and in ſome 
preceding reigns, grievous to the people, and 
deſtructive of liberty, were repealed; ang 
among others, that abſurd act, which gave 
to proclamations the force of laws. The law 
of the ſix articles was likewiſe repealed. Others 
were explained; and ſeveral new laws were 
made in favour of civil, as well as eccleſiaſti- 
cal liberty; both of which got ſo much 
ſtrength in the reign of EpwarD the fixth, 
that they were able to ſtand the ſhort but 
violent ſhock of queen Mary's reign. This 
princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not 
to deſtroy, our religion by. perſecution. The 
l-concerted inſurrection of Wyatt gave 
ſttength 'to the faction which prevailed at 
court, and diſcouraged for ſome time all op- 
poſition; nay, the methods taken to influence 
elections, and to gain by corruption the mem- 
bers who were choſen, were carred on fo 
_ openly, that the price for which each man fold 
himſelf, was publickly known. No wonder 
then if the papal authority was reſtored, and 
the queen's marriage with PH1L1P the ſecond 
approved. But this ſtate of things could not 
laſt long, nor was the nation diſpoſed to bear 
a continual facrifice of her intereſt to Rome 
and Spain, 

The 
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The parkament, corrupt 8 it was, began 
to revolt. againſt the coutt. The ſpirit of li- 
berty revived ; and that ſpirit, and che ſpirit 
of reformation in religion had made Gab 
progreſs than was readily perceived. This 
progreſs had been made principally among 
the commons; and therefore, though the 
authority of the crown, of the council, and 
of the great lords kept up other appearances ; 
yet there was a ſecret fire burning, which 
muſt and would have broke out, The ef- 
fects of the cauſes laid in the reign of Henry 
the ſeventh, began now to appear. The 
lands of the nobility were leſſened, and thoſe 
of the commons increaſed. Trade had been 
encoufaged for ſeveral years. We fee that 
ſome care had been taken of it, even in the 
troubleſome times of EpwWAR D the fourth, 
and very much was done towards the ad- 
vancement of it in the reigns of HENRY the 
ſeventh and HENRV the eighth. The Weſt- 
Indies had been diſcovered about half a cen- 
tury before; and part of the immenſe trea- 

ſures which flowed from thence into Europe, 
began to increaſe the profits; and, increaſing 
the profits, to inereaſe the induſtry of our 
merchants. Henry the eighth had fold a 
very great part of the church lands at low 
prices, on purpole to engage the bocy of the 
nation in one common intereſt againſt the 
Romiſh clergy. The commons had made 
their uſe of this ſtrain of policy, and had got 
Into very gteat eſtates in lands by theſe as 
K : well 
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well as by other means; ſo that the king, 
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the 
lords, and the church, who had formerly held 
ſo great an overbalance of property in land, 
had now little more than one third of the 
whole belonging to them; the conſequences 
of which were not foreſeen by queen MARY; 

neither did ſhe live long enough to feel them 
in any great degree. They did not eſcape the 
penetration of her ſiſter, She foreſaw them; 


and the great glory and happineſs of her reign 
may juſtly be attributed to this firſt principle; 


that ſhe had the wiſdom to diſcern not only 
the actual alteration, which was already made, 
but the growing alter ation, which would every 
day increaſe in the ſtate of property; that ſhe 
accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of 
her government to this great change; and in- 
ſtead of depending upon expedients, which 
were now no longer of ſeaſon, choſe the ſole 
expedient that remained, for making herſelf 
and her people happy; which was to place 
the whole ſtrength and ſecurity of her govern- 
ment in the affections of her People, and in 
her ſuperior credit with them. 


* 
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LETTER XI. 
WV have now brought theſe remarks on 


the Engliſh hiſtory not only down to 


times little remote from our own, but to a 
period when the monarchy ſettled on a new 
foundation; upon- which it ſtill continues, 
and reſts more firmly than ever at this hour. 
The obſervations therefore which remain to 
be made, in order to illuſtrate what hath 
been advanced concerning the ſpirit of li- 
berty and the ſpirit of faction, will for theſe 


reaſons be the more oppoſite, the more af- 


fecting, and by conſequence the more uſe- 


ful ;* but, for theſe very reaſons likewiſe, it 


is probable that they will become the occa- 
ſions of louder complaints, and of more im- 
pertinent clamour. We ſhall be ſincerely 
lorry for this; becauſe we look on the alarm 
which hath been taken at our endeavours to 
revive the ſpirit, and to confirm and propa- 
gate the doctrines of liberty, in a country 
. where liberty is ſtill avowed, and under a 
government eſtabliſhed on the principles of 
liberty, as a moſt ſuſpicions and melancholy 
ſymptom. But the ſtronger this ſymptom 
appears, the more incumbent we ſhall think it 
upon us to purſue the honeſt defign to which 


we have devoted curſelves with conſtancy and 


vigour. 
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The ſhameleſs crew who write: againſt 
their country, as they would write againſt 
their God, for hire, (hall have little regard 
from us. The ſcandalous licence with which 
they have preſumed to draw odious paral- 
lels, and the impudence with which they 
have imputed theſe parallels to us, have been 
abundantly expoſed already, The few, the 


very few things which they have alledged 


in point of fact or argument, have been often 
anſwered; perhaps too often, confidering 
how little weight they carried with them, 
and how little impreſſion they were capable 
of making on the underſtanding even of 
thoſe who had other reaſons for inclining 
to that fide of the queſtion. The ribaldry 
which thoſe ſcribblers employ, hath been, 
and will continue to be deſpiſed, not an- 
ſwered. It cannot be expected that we 
ſhould take notice of every little, frivolous, 
childiſh declamation which appears in pub- 
lic, however ſome perſons may demean them- 
ſelves by pretending to admire them. The 
menaces affectedly and inſolently thrown 
out on one fide, and the flattery ſervilely 
offered on the other, are equally objects of 
our contempt; and if we take a little notice 
of the former, once for all, before we pro- 
ceed any farther in theſe remarks, it is pure- 
ly becauſe we cannot underſtand them to be 
the language. of theſe writers. When they 
talk in this -ſtyle, they ſpeak the language of 

; wo, 2 N HIM 
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HIM who guides their pens, and who is known 
to reward their labours. To him therefore it 
may not be improper to addreſs ourſelves in the 
following manner : | | 

« The perſons whom you threaten, fir, 
ce neither value your favour, nor feat your 
« anger. Whenever you attempt any act of 
« power againſt any of them, you ſhall find 
c that you have to do with men who know 
&« they have not offended the law, and there- 
fore truſt they have not offended the king; 
« who know they are ſafe, as long as the 
% laws and liberties of their country are ſo; 
and who are ſo little deficous of being ſafe 4 
« any longer, that they would be the firſt. 
« to bury themſelves in the ruins of the 
e Britiſh. conſtitution, if you, or any mini- 
« ſter as deſperate as you, ſhould be able 
& to deſtroy it. But let us aſk on this oc- 
te caſion, what you are, who thus preſume 
te to threaten ? Are you not one whoſe mea- 
te ſure of folly and iniquity is full; who can 
* neither hold nar quit his power with im- 
« punity; and over whoſe head the long- 
ec gathering cloud of national vengeance is 
ce ready to burſt? 1s it not time for you, fir, 
e inſtead of threatening to attack others, to 
* conſider how ſoon you may be attacked 
e yourſelf? How many crimes may be 
e charged upon you and yours; which almoſt 
« every man can prove; and how many 
© more are ready to ſtart into light, as ſoon 
K 3 as 
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*« as the power by which you now con- 

| «© ceal them, ſhall determine? When next 
«© you meditate revenge on your adverſaries, 
« remember this truth. The laws -muſt be 
c deſtroyed before they can ſuffer, or you 
c eſcape.” 

Let us now return to our ſubject. * the 
early days of our government, after the Nor- 
man invaſion, the commons of England were 
rather formidable in their collective, than 
conſiderable in their repreſentative body; by 
their numbers in extraordinary emergencies, 
rather than by their weight in- the ordinary 
courſe of government. In later days,. they 
began to acquire ſome of this e by de- 
grees. They repreſented grievances; they 
gave, or refuſed ſubſidies; and they exer- 
ciſed in a regular, ſenatorial manner, the 
powers lodged in them by the conſtitutiop; | 
but ſtill they did not obtain the intire werght, 
till they were wholly emancipated ; and they 
were not ſo, till the great change which we 
are ſpeaking of happened. Before this time 
they had too much of the dependency of 
tenants, and the king, the nobility, and the 
clergy had too much of the ſuperiority of 
landlords. This dependency of the com- 
mons, added to that which the crown fre- 

| quently found means of creating, either by 
influencing their elections, or by corrupting 
their repreſentatives, (notwithſtanding all 
the proviſions made againſt it, "m_— we 

ave 
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have touched in a “ former letter) kept this 
part of the legiſlature in ſuch a ſtate, as 
made it unable fully to anſwer the end of its 
| inſtitution ; and the ſyſtem of our govern- 
ment was by conſequence, in this reſpect, de- 
fective. 2 Y 175 
Could Henry: the ſeventh have found 
means, as he reduced the nobility lower, to 
have hindered the commons from riſing 
higher ; could he have opened-a way to the 
diminution of the property of the lords, and 
have prevented that increaſe of the ſame pro- 
perty amongſt the commons, to which, on 
the contrary, , he gave occaſion, and which 
time and accidents conſpired to bring about, 
the balance of this government would have 
been totally loſt, though the outward forms 
of it had been preſerved, Our liberty would 
have been loſt by conſequence; and our 
kings, - with an houſe of lords and an houſe 
of commons, and all the appearances of 
limited monarchs, might have been as arbi- 
trary as thoſe princes are, who govern coun- 
tries where no ſuch conſticution prevails. 
The reaton of this will appear plain to thoſe. 
who remember what hath been obſerved in 
ſome of our former letters, that a dependent 
exerciſe of the powers lodged in, the two 
houſes of parliament, will endanger, and 
may, more effectually than any other expe- 
dient, deſtroy liberty; and that the preſer- 


See Letter VII. 
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vation of our freedom is no way to be ſecured 
but by a free and independent exerciſe of 
theſe powers. Now ſuch an exerciſe could 
not have continued, much leſs have been im- 
proved, if HENRY the ſeventh had been able 
at the ſame time to weaken his nobility, and 
to keep his commons from acquiring new 
ſtrength. But this was impracticable. At 
leaſt it was not attempted. HęNRx the ſe- 
venth haſtened to the cure of that evil which 
preſſed him moſt, the power of the nobility, 
as his ſon ſoon afterwards effectually reduced 
the exorbitant power of the clergy ; and in 
pulling down thoſe powers, which as they 
were conſtituted and had been exerciſed, hurt 
the crown more than they ſerved the people, 
theſe princes became the inſtruments of raiſing 
another power, which is the beſt, if not the ſole 
effectual barrier againſt uſurpations of illegal, 
and abuſes of legal prerogatives ; and which, 
at the ſame time, can never be applied to 
do- any real hurt to the crown, unleſs in 
caſes where it is bent and forced to do. this 
hurt by the crown itſelf, in the firſt place, 
againſt the natural tendency and direction 


-- 04-30; 


This increaſe of the property of the com- 
mone, by taking off from them a conſtant 
dependency of one fort, and by rendering 
them lefs obnoxious to an occaſional depend- 
ency .of another, gave greater dignity, and 
added greater weight in the balance of go- 
vernment, to their repreſentative body. The 
"OR . houſe 
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houſe of commons became more powerful, 
and purely by the different manner in which 
their independency, the effect of their pro- 
perty, enabled them to exerciſe the ſame 
powers which they enjoyed before. A con- 


cert with a few great lords and a few lead- 


ing prelates, was now no longer ſufficient to 
guide the ſenſe of parliament, and to eſta- 
bliſh the meaſures of government; no, not 
even in caſes where this concert might be 
extended to ſome of the commons them- 
ſelves. Intrigue and cabal became unneceſ- 
ſary, when the national - intereſt was wiſely 
purſued ; and ineffectual, when it was not. 
The way was open to gain, the parliament, 
by gaining the nation ; but to impoſe on. the 


nation by gaining the parliament, was hard; 


for the weight without doors, determined, in 
thoſe days, the weight within, The ſame 
cauſes which rendered the houſe of commons 
more conſiderable to the court, to the nobi- 
lity, to the clergy, to the commons them- 
ſe'ves, rendered likewiſe the whole body of 
the commons of more importance to thoſe 
who were choſen to repreſent them. Beſides 
which, the frequency of new elections, which 
was deemed an advantage, as long as the ſer- 
vice was deemed- an-honourable. burthen, gave 
the nation frequent opportunities of model- 
ling the repreſentative body, according to the 
intereſts and inclinations of the collective 
body, From hence it followed, that that 

| credit 
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credit and influence in- the nation, which can 
only be acquired and preſerved by adhering to 
the national intereſt, became the ſole means of 
maintaining a laſting credit and influence in the 
houſe of commons; upon which the harmony 
of government, and the happineſs of prince 
and people depended more than ever, 

Thus were we brought back, in times 
very diſtant and in circumſtances very diffe- 
rent, to the principles of government which 
had prevailed amongſt our Saxon anceſtors 
before they left Germany. Whatever particu- 
lar pre-eminences or powers were veſted in 
the principal men, the great affairs of ſtate 
were directed by the whole body of the na- 
tion. De minoribus principes, de e 
* bus omnes. 

Such were the natural effects of this new 
ſettlement; and thus our limited monarchy 
became capable of as much perfection, as 
wiſdom and favourable accidents can com- 
municate to any human inſtitution; for can 
we raiſe our ideas of this kind of perfection 
higher than ordering the diſtribution of pro- 
perty and power in ſuch a manner, that the 
privileges of the people and the prerogative of 
the crown cannot be taken away, unleſs with 
their own conſent, or by their own fault? 
Now to this point of perfection was the con- 
ititution of our government brought, and far- 
ther it could not be brought, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to ſecure either prince or people * 

them- 
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themſelves, or againſt the effects of their own 
conduct, 

One part. of what hath been ſaid. upon this 
ſubject, will not, I think, be diſputed. Ih he 
other, perhaps, may ſeem a parodox; and a 


ſettlement which rendered our government 


more democratical, will not readily be allowed 
to have been advantageous to the crown, though 
it muſt be allowed to have been fo to the peo- 
ple. Let us examine therefore whether it was 
really ſo, or not. 

In all limited monarchies, and we are not 
ſpeaking of any other, the power of preſerv- 
ing theſe limitations muſt be placed ſomewhere, 
The queſtion therefore is, whether it can be 
placed more advantageouſly, even for the crown 


as well as the people, than 1 in the whole body 


of the nation. 

Whilſt the commons had not property 
enough to have any ſhare in this' power, the 
fole check which could be oppoſed to the 
incroachments of the orown, was the power 


of the barons and of the clergy. ' But theſe. 


two orders of men had their particular inte- 
reſts, frequently oppoſite to each other and 
to thoſe of the people, as well as to thoſe of 
the crown; ſo that they were not only very 
incapable of forming a ſecure barrier to li- 

berty, but their power became terrible and 
dangerous to the crown itſelf, They flided 
eaſily into faction. They often incroached 
on the prince's authority, whilſt they re- 
liſted his incroachments, real or pretended, on 


their 
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their own privileges ; and under the plaufible 
veil of law, or goſpel, private ambition had 
a greater ſhare than public liberty in their 
conteſts, It is true, that, during theſe con- 
teſts, Magna Charta was ſigned and con- 
firmed ; and the condition ot the people, in 
point of liberty, very much improved. But 
this was the accidental effect of the conteſts 
between the kings, the barons, and the clergy, 
as we have remarked in ſpeaking of thoſe 
times, and not the natural effect of the pro- 
perty and power lodged in the barons and 
the clergy. The commons were courted by 
all fides, becauſe they were wanted by all, 
Had they been, bubbles enough to look on 
the nobility ald clergy as the proper guar- 
dians of liberty, and to have adhered to them 
accordingly, they might indeed have avoided 
being flaves to their kings, but they would 
have rendered both their kings and themſelves 
little leſs than ſlaves to their temporal and ſpi- 
ritual lords. 

After the reigns of EpwarD the firſt 
and EDwARD the third, power came to be 
better poiſed, and our government took a 
more regular form. The prerogatives of our 
kings, and the privileges of our nobility, the 
authority and immunity of the church, and 
the rights of the people were more aſcer- 
tained ; and yet, after this time, the ſame 
obſervations will hold good in a very great 
degree, It is certain that the vaſt over-ba- 
lance of property and power, which ſtill 

continued 
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continued in the [nobility and clergy, inſtead 
of preventing, ſoftening, - or ſhortening the 
calamities which followed, helped to ferm and 
maintain thoſe factions which began, renewed, 
fomented the civil wars of York and Lan- . 
CASTER, as well as the wicked conduct of 
RICHARD the ſecond, and the weak conduct 
of HENRY the ſixth. Redreis of grievances 
and ſufficient ſecurity againſt them for the fu- 
ture might have fatisfied the people, if the) 
had been left to themſelves ; but nothing les 
than revolutions of government could ſatisfy 
the factions into which the great men were 
divided, and into which they divided the na- 
tion, by their influence over the people, and 
by the advantages which the ill conduct of 
the YoRK1sTs and LANCASTRIANs pave to 
each other. 

Thus we ſee, unſafely for the crown, as 
well as inſecurely for the people, that pro- 
perty and power, which is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the limitations of our monarchy, was 
placed before the time when that great = 
change in the one and the other happened, 
which makes the ſubject of this diſcourſe. 
But as ſoon as this change did happen, the 
crown was no longer expoſed to the fame mil- 
chiefs. 

When the little power which Henry the 
fourth of FRance had in the town of! Ro- 
chelle, was objected to him, he made an 
anſwer worthy of his heroic ſpirit. “ do,” 
laid he, © all I defire to do there, in doing 


* nothing 
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„ nothing but what I ought.” This . mode. 
ration of temper 1s, in all governments, the 
beſt, and in limited monarchies, the only ſure 


and durable foundation of power. By pre- 


venting jealouſy in the people of the prince, 
it takes away all advantage againſt his govern- 
ment from faction; and the more watchful 
the people are over their liberties, the more 
ſenſible will they be of this moderation, and 


the more grateful for it. Faction proceeds 


always without reaſon; but it can hardly ever 
ſucceed without pretence, and ſufficient pre- 
tence will hardly be found under ſuch a go- 
vernment. / 

When a prince who manifeſts this mode- 
ration of temper, purſues the true intereſts 
of his people, and ſuffers no other intereſt to 
come into any degree of competition with it, 
far from being the object of their jealouſy, 
he will be the principal object of their af- 
fection; and if he joins to his character of 
goodneſs that of ability, he will be the prin- 
cipal object of their confidence Iikewile, 
Theſe are the ſtrongeſt chains by which a 
people can be bound to their prince; eaſier 
indeed, but far ſtronger than thoſe of ada- 
mant, by which Dionys1us the elder boaſted 
that he had ſecured the tyranny of Syracuſe 
to his ſon; * force, fear, a multitude of 
* troops, and a guard of ten thouſand barba- 
„ rians.” A prince who eſtabliſhes his govern- 
ment on the principles of affection, hath 
every thing to hope, and nothing to fear 
from 
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from his people. A prince who eſtabliſhes 
his government on any other principles, acts 
in contradiction to the very end of his inſti- 
tution, What objection therefore could be 
made, even on the part of the crown, to a 


ſettlement of property and power, which put 


the guardianſhip of liberty into ſuch hands 
as never did, nor ever will invade the pre- 
rogative and authority 
they are employed to thoſe purpoſes, for 
which alone they were intruſted ? It is con- 
feſſed that if a prince ſhould attempt to eſta- 
bliſh his government on any other principle 
than theſe; if he ſhould chuſe to depend ra- 
ther on deceiving, corrupting, or forcing his 
people, than on gaining their affection and 


confidence; he might feel the weight of their 


property and power very heavy in the ſcale 
againſt him. But then it muſt be confeſſed 
likewiſe that, in ſuch caſe, this oppoſition 
of the people would be juſt; and that the 
prince, not the people, would be anſwerable 
to himſelf and his family, 
man, for all the ill e which might 
follow. 

We hope that we have ſaid nothing, in 
order to ſhew the excellency of our conſti- 
tution, as it ſettled about the time of queen 
ELIZABETH, which is not agreeable to rea- 
ſon; and ſure we are that the truth of theſe 
general propoſitions will be confirmed by the 


particular examples which are to follow. 
| The 


of the crown, whilſt. 


to God and to - 
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144 BOLINGBROKE's 
The reign of queen ELIZABETH will be one 
continued proof that the power of preſerving 
the limitations of a monarchy cannot be placed 
better, for a good and wiſe prince, than in 
the whole body of the people ; and that the 
ſpirit of liberty will give greater ſtrength, as 
well as procure greater eaſe, to the govern- 
ment of ſuch a prince, than any abſolute mo- 
narch can hope to find in the moſt abject 
ſpirit, which principles of blind ſubmiſſion 
and paſſive obedience are capable of inſpiring. 
The reigns immediately ſucceeding this, will 
be one continued proof, that whenever the 
power of the people hath been exdeciſed 
againſt the crown, it hath been owing pri- 
marily to the weak management and obſti- 
nacy of the court, and to the unhappy choice 
which thoſe princes made of governing by 
factions, in oppoſition to the ſenſe and inte- 
reſt of the nation. From whence it will fol- 
low that the great calamities which befel our 
country in the middle of the laſt century, are 
unjuſtly charged on the ſpirit of liberty, or 
on the nature of the Britiſh ,Foultitation of 
government. / | 


LETTERS vt 


HERE is no part of our annals, + nor 
perhaps of the annals of any other 
country, which deſerves to be more ſtudied, 

MIN or 
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or to be oftener called to remembrance both 
by thoſe who govern, and by thoſe who 
are governed, than the reign of queen ELIZ A- 
BETH, We ſhall not however deſcend into 
all the obſervations which it affords; nor 
even into all thoſe, which might properly . 
ſerve to our preſent purpoſe, 

In ſome “ papers we made a few re- 
marks on this reign, and on that of king 
James the firſt, We apprehend that the 
contraſt between them appeared very ſtrong 
on that occaſion. This contraſt will pro- 
bably appear ſtill much ſtronger, and by con- 
ſequence be the more inſtruftive, when thoſe 
remarks and theſe we are going to make 
come to center in one fingle point ; to ſhew 
that the conduct of queen ELtzaBgTH, un- 
der great diſadvantages, produced all the 
effects which prince or people; could de- 
fire; becauſe it was wiſely ſuited to the na- 
ture of our government: whereas the con- 
duct of king JIAuxs the firſt, who had many 
and great advantages, which his predeceſſor 
wanted, made his reign grievous to the 
people, uneaſy to himſelf, and acceſſary to 
thoſe misfortunes which befel his ſon; be- 
cauſe it was ill-ſuited to the nature of our 
government, and founded on principles de- 
ſtructive of liberty. 

Few princes (no, not even her cotempo- 
rary, HENRY the fourth of France) have been 
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ever raiſed to a throne under more diſad- 
vantageous circumſtances, or have been ſur- 
rounded in it with more complicated difh- 
culties than queen ELIZABETH, Let us take 
a general ſurvey of them. PET 
The diviſion and animoſity of parties 
had been carried to the height of religious 
rage. The eruelty of queen Mary's reign, 
in which much proteſtant blood had been 
ſhed, and even that of her ſiſter with diffi- 
culty ſpared, rendered of courſe the perſecut- 
ing. ſide more deſperate, and the other more 
exaſperated, It is hard to imagine that queen 
ELizABETH had been able to cultivate many 
perſonal attachments .to herſelf, before The 
came to the crown; except that of Sir WII- 
LIAM _CECIL, afterwards 10rd BuRLEIGH, 
F and perhaps one or two more, Her impri- 
ſonment for a time, and the great conſtraint 
under which ſhe lived during her ſiſter's 
whole reign, gave her little opportunity for 

it; and the jealous eye with which, GARDI- 

NER and other eccleſiaſtical zealots obſerved 
her conduct, made it dangerous to attempt it 
la general, the proteſtants defired her ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the papiſts feared it. But the 
former were under oppreſſion, and even a 
1 kind of proſcription. The latter had the 
Y whole authority of the church and the ſtate 


4 


4 in their hands, in this kingdom; and that 
; of Ireland, bigotted to popery and prone 
' to rebellion, was at their devotion. The 
| proteſtants themſelves were divided, and 


v4 | thoſe, 
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thoſe, Who meant equally a reformation, fell 
into the utmoſt aſperity againſt each other, 


concerning the manner of making it, and 
the point to which it ought to be car- 


ried, on account of religion as well as of 


2 policy * 


which ſuch diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, 
queen {ELIZABETH found the people whom 
ſhe came to govern. Surely, a more nice and 
perilous ſtate can hardly be imagined; eſpe- 
cially for her, who was led by inclination 
and determined by particular :: circumſtances 
of intereſt to eſtabliſh the reformation; that is, 
to declare for the weakeſt, though not the leaſt 
numerous party. 


It i is obſerved (I think by NATHANISL Ba- . 


cox in his hiſtorical and political diſcourſes) 


that the methods taken by HENRY the ſeventh | 


to accumulate treaſure, made a rich king in- 
deed, but did not inrich the crown. His fon 
had ſeveral opportunities of doing both; in- 
ſtead of Which he impoveriſhed himſelf, the 
crown, and the people, by all the methods 
which the moſt wanton profuſion could in- 
vent. He exhauſted the wealth of the na- 
tion, He did more. He debaſed the coin, 
by mingling it with copper, and loaded the 
public with debts. Theſe again were con- 
ſiderably increaſed in the reign of EDwarD 
the.ſixth. Queen Mary was ſo fat from di- 
miniſhing them, that one of the: principal 
complaints againſt | her.. adminiſtration, next 
L 2 to 


In this divided ſtate, and in e ferment 
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to the cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great 
diſſipation of the revenue, occafioned by her 
reſtitutions to the church, and by her new 
foundations of monaſteries. In this low, 
incumbered ſtate, queen ELIZABETH found the 
revenues of the crown, and the wealth of the 
nation. 

Her ſituation abroad was ſtill worſe than 
her ſituation at home. Calais, and the other 
Engliſh poſſeſſions in Picardy, had been loſt 
in a quarrel, where the intereſt of England 
had no concern. For the ſake of Spain, we 
had war with France, The war with Scot- 
land ſtill continued; and queen EL1ZABETH 
had no one ally, on whoſe afliſtance ſhe 
could depend, = 

Such diſtreſſed fituations are rare; and 
when they have happened, they have been 
often rendered leſs difficult in reality, than in 
appearance, by ſome particular circumſtances 
which have attended them. But when Er1za- 
BETH began her reign, no ſuch circumſtances 
exiſted in her favour. On the contrary, al- 
moſt every circumſtance aggravated her diſ- 
treſs, The thrones of France and Spain were 
filled neither by old men, worn out with 
age and cares; nor by weak men, unequal 
to their rank and bufineſs; nor by children, 
under the tuition of regents, HENRY the 
ſecond reigned in France; Pa1L1P the ſecond 
in Spain ; princes in the vigour of their age; 
of great ambition; of great talents; and ſe- 
conded by the ableſt miniſters and general 
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in Europe, The French monarchy had been 
growing up, from the time of Lewis the 
eleventh, towards that fulneſs of power and 
" affluence of wealth, at which the Spaniſh 
monarchy was already arrived, Both theſe 


princes were, by bigotry and by policy, at- 


tached to the court of Rome ; implacable ene- 
mies to the reformation; and ſuch by conſe- 
quence of queen ELIZzABETH. HENRY the 
ſecond had a farther reaſon for being ſo. He 
graſped, in his ambitious views, the crown of 
England, as well as that of Scotland; and 
looked on queen EL1ZABETH as the uſurper 
of a right belonging to his daughter-in-law, 
PHILIP, indeed, kept ſome faint and affected 
meaſures with ELizaBETH, as long as he 
apprehended the union of ſo many crowns in 
the houſe of VALots ; but this apprehenſion 
was ſoon at an end; and even his ſhews of 
friendſhip with it. Henry the ſecond and 
his eldeſt ſon, FRancis the ſecond, died in 
about two years. The deaths of theſe princes 
did, perhaps, diminiſh the difficulties. and 
dangers to which queen ELIZABETH ſtood 
expoſed on one hand; but then they increaſed 
theſe difficulties and dangers on the other; 
ſince they took off all reſtraint from PriLie 
ia purſuit of his enterfrizes againſt her. His 
life laſted almoſt as long as hers, and his inve- 
tecate enmity as long as his life. 
Another ſource, from which difficulties 
and dangers were inceſſantly ariſing to queen 
ELIZABETH, lay in the objections which the 
* L 3 papiſts 
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papifts made to her title on a principle of te. 
Iigion';' and which wete but too really, the? 


indirectly, abetted by ſome proteſtants, on a 


principle of faction. Whilſt- difputes- about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown were confined” to 
England, and turned on maxiths of our owfi 
growth, if I may uſe that expteſſiop, we 
have ſeen how little regard was paid to the 


titles, and to the pretended divine indefeaſi- 


ble right of princes. But when foreign na- 
tions came to be intereſted in the wecefion of 
our crown, they reaſoned and they ptoceeded 
on other notions; not on thoſe which both 
cuſtom and law had eſtabliſhed here. N 

The attacks of this kind made on queen 
EL1ZABETH, were the more gtievous té her, 
becauſe they not only united the Roman- ca- 
tholic powers againſt her; but they made the 
diviſions wider and more irreconclleable at 


home; where ſhe placed the chief ſtrengt 


and ſecurity of her government. 

MaRy, queen of Scotland, was a preten- 
der, neither abjured in England, nor dila- 
vowed and unſupported in other countries. 
Sovereign of one part of the iſland, ſhe had a 
powerful party in the other; wife of the 
dauphin, and after that queen of France, en- 
couraged and aſſiſted by her uncles, | who 
poſſeſſed more than regal power in that king- 
dom; by Spain, and by the whole pop'ſh 


_ Intereſt; the was juſtly formidable to queen 


ELIZABETH, as long as ſhe lived. An 


circumſtance made her ſo till more; The 


ſuccels 
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ſucceſs of the reformation ſeemed to increaſe 
the zeal of thoſe who continued in the 
communion of the church of Rome. The 

influence of the court of Rome became 
conſequently ſtronger at this point of time. 
It appeared both in France and in England 
too as powerful, though not as ſucceſsful, 
here at leaſt, as it had appeared in the ele⸗ 
venth century, in the days of the brave, but 
nnfortunate emperor, HENRY the fourth, and 
of that inſolent friar, GREGOR the ſeventh, 
Even this/circumſtance may juſtly ſeem to 
have been inforced by another; by the eſta- 
bliſhment of the order of Jeſuits. This or- 
der, the offspring. of a mad Spaniard, has 
had the principal honour, though other reli- 
gious orders have endeavoured to ſhare it, of 
giving to the pope an authority like that 
which was exercifed by the king of the Aſ- 
ſaſſins, or the old man of the Mountain, as 
he is called by ſome of the French hiſto- 
tians; an authority, which proved fatal to 
HENRY the third and Henry the fourth of 
France ; and which had like to have proved 
ſo to queen ELIZABETH and even to her 

ſucceſſor. 
Such were the difficulties and dangers 
which encompaſſed this princeſs, The ſitua- 
tion of England, in her time, reſembled 
that of a town powerfully beſieged with- 
out, and expoſed to treachery and ſedition 
within, That a town, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, * defend itſelf, and even force the 
L 4 enemy, 


2 | 
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enemy, by its own ſtrength, to raiſe the 
fiege, hardly falls within the bounds of pro- 
bability, But that all this ſhould happen, 
and the inhabitants feel none of the incon- 
veniencies of a long and obſtinate ſiege, nay, 
that they ſhould grow opulent, during the 
continuance of it, and find themſelves at laſt 
better able to offend the enemy than they 
were at firſt to defend their walls, ſeems, an 
adventure of ſome extravagant romance, 
But it conveys a true image of this reign, 
Unallyed and alone, queen ELIZABETH main- 
tained a glorious and ſucceſsful war againſt 
the greateſt power and the richeſt potentate 
in Europe. She diſtreſſed him in the Weſt- 
Indies. She inſulted him in Spain. She took 
from him the empire of the ſea, She fixed 
it in herſelf, She rendered all the projects 
of univerſal monarchy vain; and ſhook to 
the foundations the moſt exorbitant power 
which ever diſturbed the peace, or threatened 
the liberties of Europe, She ſupported the 
oppreſſed people of the Netherlands, againſt 
the tyranny of their prince. She ſupported 
the proteſtant ſubjects of France, againſt 
CATHERINE of MeDpicis and her ſons, thoſe 
execrable butchers of their people, She ſup- 
ported the kings of France, HENRY the third 
and fourth, againſt the ambition of the 
princes of the houſe of Lorrain, and the 
rebellious league of their popiſh ſubjects. 
She, who ſeemed to have every thing to fear 
in the beginning of her reign, became in the 
| progreſs 
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progreſs of it terrible to her enemies. The 
retender to her crown loſt her own; The 
Engliſh, who appeared at firſt ſo favourable 
to the queen of Scotland, became at laſt as 
defirous to ſacrifice the life of that unfortu- 
nate princeſs to the ſecurity of queen EL1za- + 
BETH, Whilſt war, confuſion, and the mi- 
ſeries which attend them, raged in the do- 
minions of thoſe who hent their aim at the 
diſturbance of her governmeut; ſhe pre- 
ſerved her ſubjects in peace and in plenty. 
Whilſt the glory of the nation was carried 
high by atchievements in war; the riches 
and the ſtrength of it were raiſed by the arts 
of peace to ſuch a degree, as former ages 
had never ſeen, and as we of this age feel 
in the conſequences, Well therefore might 
my lord Bacon, ſpeaking of queen Er1za- 
BETH, ſay * © As for her government, I aſ- 
e ſure myſelf I ſhall not exceed, if I do af- 
&« firm that this part of the iſland never had 
te forty-five years of better times; and yet 
© not through the calmneſs of the ſeaſon, but 
ce through the wiſdom of her regiment.” 
Having made theſe remarks on the difh- 
culties and on the ſucceſs which attended 
queen ELIZABETH ; it is time to conſider the 
cauſe which produced the ſtupendous effects 
of her reign. Now this cauſe is, I think, 
very plain. She was wiſe enough to ſee 
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154 BOLINGBROKE®% 
clearly into the nature of that government, 
at the head of which ſhe was placed; and 
to know that“ the ſupreme head of ſuch a 
government owes a ſupreme ſetvice to the 
% whole.” She was wiſe enough to know that 
to be powerful, ſhe muſt either uſurp on her 
people; deceive them ; or gain them. The 
two firſt, ſhe ſaw, were hard, dangerous 
and diſhonourable. The Jaſt, ſhe ſaw, was 
eaſy, ſafe, and glorious. Her head and her 
heart concurred to determine her choice, 
She made herſelf very ſoon the moſt popular 

rſon in the kingdom. In her reign, the 
tenſe of the court, the ſenſe of the parlia- 
ment, and the ſenſe of the people were the 
ſame; and whenever ſhe exerted her own 
ſtrength, ſhe exerted the wnole ſtrength of 
the nation. Nothing ſhe aſked was ever re- 
fuſed by parliament; becauſe ſhe aſked no- 
thing which would have been refuſed by the 
people. She threw herſelf fo entirely on the 
affections of her ſubjects, that ſhe ſeemed to 
decline all other tenure of the crown. At 
leaſt, ſhe was not very ſolicitous about clear- 
ing her title to it by deſcent. An act, de- 
claring her right according to the order of 
lucceſſion ſettled in parliament. 35 HEN. 
RY the eighth, contented her; and ſhe 
neglected the precaution, which her ſiſter 


* See Nr. Bacox's hiſt, and pol. diſcourſe. 
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cluded them both from the crown, repealed, 
as far as it! related to herſelf. The particular 
reaſons of her conduct, in this caſe, might 
perhaps be gueſſed at with more probability 
than they have been; but certainly one ge- 
neral reaſon outweighed them all in the mind 
of this heroical princeſs, She knew that 
however the ſubtility of lawyers and political 
caſuiſts might influence opinions, nothing but 
her own conduct could give her the hearts, of 
her people. Thefe ſhe deemed her great ſe- 
curity. Theſe ſhe acquired; and the little 
loſſes, which might have been put on her 
title, ſhe deſpiſed. The being not only tied, 
but knit to her people was her aim; and ſhe 
purſued this great point of view on all occa- 
ſtons, the leaſt as well as the greateſt ; and even 
on thoſe where the thought it neceſſary to re- 
faſe or to reprimand; Nature, as well as 
art, fitted her for this-condu&t, She had 
dignity without pride. She was affable, 
without ſinking into low familiarity; and 
when ſhe courted her people, ſhe courted 
them like a queen. Fhis popularity was 
f>metimes carried fo far, both in her man- 
ners, and in her expreſſions, that her ene- 
mies - have endeavoured to make it paſs for 
groſs and fulſome affectation; and for ſuch, 
indeed, it ought to have paſſed if it had gone 
alone. It might have ſhocked, inſtead of al- 
luring, if it had not been ſeconded by every 
action of her life, and contradicted by none. 


Let 
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Let us now conſider therefore, in ſome in- 
ſtances, what that conduct was, which con- 
vinced her people ſo entirely of her goodneſs 
and her wiſdom; and which procured her ſuch 
large returns of gratitude, of duty, of affection 
and zeal, 


LETTER XIV. 


Firſt and eſſential condition, towards 
obtaining the love and confidence of 
a free people, is to be neither feared nor de- 
fpiſed by them. Queen ELIZABETH was at 
no time, in any danger of the latter; and 
the ſoon put herſelf above all the ſuſpicions 
which might have expoſed her to the former, 
The only difference between her and her 
arliament, which carried any paſſion or un- 
kindoek with it, happened in the ninth year 
of her reign. It was founded on the appre- 
henſtons of the dangers which would ariſe 
after her death, if the ſucceſſion was not 
fixed during her life, But we do not find the 
leaſt inſinuation of any jealouſy of her go- 
vernment; though the heat of both houſes, 
at that moment, was too great to have con- 
cealed any uneaſineſs which had lain at their 
hearts. That ſhe was fond enough of her 
prerogative is certain; but then ſhe took 
care that it ſhould never be grievous ; or that 
if it was fo, on ſome occaſions, to particular 
perſons ; 
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perſons ; it ſhould appear, by the occaſions 
themſelves, and by the manner of exercifing 
it, ſpecious to the public, The preroga- 
tive certainly run high in thoſe days. Her 
grandfather had raiſed it by cunning, and 
her father by violence. The power of the. 
privy council in civil affairs, and the cenſo- 
rian power of the ſtar chamber in criminal 
affairs, as my lord Bacon very properly ſtiles 
it, took too muclr of the pleas of the crown 
and of the common pleas out of their proper 
channels, and * ſerved rather to ſcare men 
from doing wrong, than to do any man right. 
But the exerciſe of theſe powers having con- 
tinued in four preceding reigns, the people 
were accuſtomed to it ; and care being taken 
to, give no flagrant occaſion of clamour againſt 
it, we are not to wonder if it was borne, with- 
out oppoſition or murmur, in a reign as po- 
pular as this, | | 

The high commiſſion court, that we may 
quote another inſtance, had, no doubt, very 
extraordinary powers. The biſhops, who 
held the principal ſway in it, exerciſed by 
theſe means two very great authorities at the 
ſame time; one, as ordinaries in their dio- 
ceſes; the other as judges in the court; ſo 
that they might fine and impriſon, as well as 
excommunicate and deprive, Now it is not 
very probable that the parliament, who 
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thought the firſt of theſe powers too mch 
(as may be ſeen by the attempts made againſt 
it in the twenty eighth year. of this reign) 
were very well pleaſed to ſee the ſecond / in 
the ſame hands. * However, the ſtgadipeſs 
of the queen, in maintaining this part of the 
prerogative, which had been give per 
the leſs unpopular, on account of the- upſet- 
tled ſtate of religion at this time; of the 
great moderation of the biſhops in theſe early 


days of the reformation ; apd of the prudent 


manner in which the juriſdiction of the 
high-commiſſion court was execute. 

The. effects of a bare- faced prerogative 
are not the moſt dangerous to 1 
this reaſon; becauſe they are open; becauſe 


the alarm they give is commonly greater 


than the progreſs . they make; and, whilſt a 
particular man or two are cruſhed by them, 
a whole nation is put on its guard. The 
moſt dangerous attacks on liberty are thoſe 
which ſurprize or undermine; which are 
owing to powers given under pretence of 
ſome urgent neceſſity; to powers, popular 
and reatonable, perhaps at firſt; but ſuch 
as ought not to become ſettled and confirmed 
by a long exerciſe ; and yet are rendered per- 
perual by art and management; and, in a 
great degree, by the nature of theſe powers 
themſelves, Examples of this kind might 
be produced from the Spaniſh and other hiſ- 
tories. But queen ELIZABETH was far from 
ſetting any ſuch examples. She ſhewed her 

mode= 
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moderation, in defiring no ſuſpicious powers, 
as well as in the exerciſe of her prerogative ; 
and this moderation was the more remark- 
able, becauſe no prince ever had the pretence 
of neceſſity to urge on ſtronger appearances, 
Her whole reign, may be almoſt called a ſtate 
of defenſwe and offenſive war; in England, 
as well as in Ireland; in the Indies, as well 
as in Europe. She veatured to go through 
this ſtate, if it was à venture, without the 
help of a ſtanding army. The people of 
England had ſeen none from the days of 
Rich AR the ſecond, and this cautious queen 
might perhaps imagine, that the example of 
his reign and thoſe of other countries, where 
ſtanding armies were eſtabliſhed, would be- 
get jealouſies in the minds of her people, 
and diminiſh that affection which ſhe eſ- 
teemed and found to be the greateſt ſecurity 
of her perſon, and the greateſt ſtrength of 
her government. Whenever ſhe wanted 
troops, her ſubjects flocked to her ſtandard ; 
and her reign affords moſt illuſtrious proofs, 
that all the ends of ſecurity, .and of glory 
too, may be anſwered in this ifland, without 
the charge and ** of the expedient juſt 
mentioned, 

This aſſertion will not be contradicted by 
thoſe who recolle& in how many places, 
and on how many occaſions, her forces 
fought and conquered the beſt diſciplined ve- 
teran troops in Europe. Other examples 
might be brought to ſhew how careful queen 

ELIZABETH 
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ELIZABETH was to avoid every thing which 
might give the leaſt umbrage to her people, 
But we have ſaid enough on this head. Let 
us proceed to another. | 

The conduct ſhe held, with reſpect to 
parties, deſerves to be remarked ; becauſe the 
moderation, the wiſdom, and the equity, 
which ſhe ſhewed in it, contributed very much 
to cool the ferment in the beginning . of her 
reign; by which . ſhe had time to captivate 
the good will of her people; to ſettle her 
government; to eſtabliſh her authority; and 
even to change the national religion, with 
little contradiction, and without any diſtur- 
bance. | 

Notwithſtanding all the indignities ſhe had 
ſuffered, and all the dangers ſhe had run, be- 
fore her * acceſſion, ſeveral perſons were re- 


ſtored, and not a man was attainted in her 


firſt parliament. The ſteps I have mentioned 
being once made, ſhe ſtood on firmer ground, 
and had leſs to fear from the ſpirit of faction. 
This clemency once ſhewn, ſhe could, more 
ſafely and with greater reaſon, exerciſe ſeve- 
rity, when the preſervation of the public peace 
made it neceſlary, 

The peace of the kingdom was the ſtan- 
dard to which ſhe proportioned her conduct. 
She was far from caſting herſelf with preci- 
pitation and violence even on that party 
which ſhe favoured, and on which alone ſhe 
reſolved to depend. She was far from in- 
flaming their ſpirits againſt the adverſe party; 


and 
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and farther ſtill from puſhing any fort of 
men, puritans, or even papiſts, into deſpair ; 
or provoking them to deſerve puniſhment, 
that ſhe might have a pretence to inflict it. 
She purſued her own ſcheme ſteadily ; but 
ſhe purſued it gradually ; and accompany'd + 
it with all the artful circumſtances, which 
could ſoften the minds of men, and induce 
thoſe, who are the moſt averſe to her mea- 
ſures, to bear them, at leaſt, patiently. On 
theſe principles ſhe proceeded, in the whole 
courſe of her reign. 

To the papiſts ſhe uſed great lenity ; till 
the bull of Pius QuinTvus, and the rebellion, 
and other attempts, confequent upon it, ob- 
liged her to procure new laws, and execute 
more rigour. Yet even then ſhe diſtinguiſh'd . 
* «© papiſts in conſcience, from papiſts in 
te faction.“ She made the ſame diſtinction 
with regard to the puritans. Their zeal was 
not condemn'd; only their violence was 
ſometimes cenſured; till they attempted to 
ſet up their own diſcipline, in oppoſition to 
that, which had been eſtabliſh'd by national 
authority, 'till their motives appear'd to be 
«© no more zeal, no more conſcience, ſays 
&« ſecretary WALSINGHAM, but meer faction 
« and diviſion.” 

Thus cautious and ſteady was the conduct 
of queen ELIZABETH towards parties; ſtea- 
dy to the principle, and therefore vary'd in 


*WAaLSINGHAM's letter, 
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the application, as the behaviour of parties 
towards her government vary'd, not as ſuc- 
ceſs abroad, or the change of ſervants at 
home, might have influenc'd that of a prince 
of inferior abilities. What has been ſaid re- 
lates to parties in the nation ; for as to parties 
at court, the conduct of this queen, though 
directed to the ſame general end, ſeems to 
have been different. In the nation ſhe choſe 
one party. She render'd the ſyſtem of that 
party the ſyſtem of the whole. By this eſ- 
tabliſhment, the other parties became ſo 
many faCtions ; and by the conduct we have 
deſcrib'd, ſhe defeated and diſarm'd theſe 
factions, At . court ſhe countenanced and. 
perhaps fomented the parties, which diffe- 
rent characters, and different / intereſts created. 
But however that was, ſhe found means to 
attach them all to herſelf; and ſhe found 
this benefit by keeping her ear open to them 
all, that the ttuth could not be conceal'd 
from her by the moſt powerful of her mi- 
niſters; as we have explain'd in a former 
jetter, upon this ſubject. On her acceſſion 
to the throne, ſhe retain'd thirteen of her 
fiſter's counſellors, and balanced them by no 
more than eight of her own religion. On 
„ thoſe as well as on all others, which ſhe 
e afterwards admitted into the miniſtry, ſays 
„% CAMBDEN, ſhe beſtow'd her favours with 
* fo much; caution, and ſo little diſtinction, 
das to prevent either party from gaining the 
aſcendant over her; whereby ſhe remain d 
© miſtreſs 
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« miſtreſs of herſelf, and preſerved both 
te their affection and her own power and 
« authority intite.“ bp ia 
The favours, by which ſhe diſtinguiſh'd 
the earls of LEIcESTER and EssEx, are not 
exceptions, in the courſe of ſo long a reign, 
ſufficient to deſtroy the truth of this general 
obſervation. Beſides, both theſe lords felt 
the weight of her diſpleaſure, (nay one of 
them, the rigour of her juſtice) when they 
preſumed too much on her favour, and ſwer- 
ved from their duty, The fingular confi- 
dence, . which the placed in Cec1L and ſome 
others of her miniſters, cannot be quated in 
oppoſition to it ; for if ſhe diſtinguiſh'd them, 
it was rather by the labours, than the favours - 
ſhe heap'd on them., She ſupported them 
indeed againſt their enemies; but then the 
merit of theſe men was far from being pro- 
blematical. Their works teſtify'd daily for 
them, in bold and well-concerted enterpri- 
zes; in wiſe, and well-conduted negotia- 
tions. The people reap'd the benefit of their 
ſervices as well as the prince. They were 
juſtify'd in the nation, as well as ſupported 
at court. In ſhort, by this diſcernment of 
ſpirits, by this ſkilful management of parties, 
without the help of military force, unleſs 
in actual rebellions, queen ELIZABETH pre- 
ſerved her people in tranquility ; though there 
paſs'd not an hour in her whole reign, with- 
out ſome intrigue againſt her life, and the 
public peace. | 
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This moderation, in aſſuming and exerci- 
ſing power, might have been illuſtrated more, 
and evinced againſt all the little cavils made, 
and to be made, if we had not avoided too 
great prolixity, But it is time to haſten to 
the conſideration of ſome other part of her 
conduct. | 

Queen ELIZABETU was accuſed of ava- 
rice by her enemies; and perhaps ſhe was ſo 
by ſome of her friends. Among that hun- 
ory crew, which attends all courts for the 
loaves and the fiſhes, . ſhe could, not eſcape 
this charge, But ſurely, the nation had rea- 
lon to applaud her frugality. Her grand. 
father hoarded up riches, Her father diſſi- 
pated them. The coniequence under both 
theſe princes was, that every flight occafion 
became a ſufficient pretence to alk for ſub- 
ſidies; nay, they were aſk'd and granted too, 
when even the {lighteſt ' occaſion did hot ex- 
iſt, They were aſked by HENRV the ſeventh 
for wars, which he never intended to make ; 
and by HENRY the eighth for reſiſting inva- 
tions, which were never deſign'd againſt 
him. Thus was the nation equally oppreſsd 
by the avarice of one, and by the profuſion 
ot the other, 5140 

But queen ELIZABETH neither hoarded 
up, nor laviſh'd away; and it 1s juſtly to be 
queſtion'd whether any example of a prudent 
economy in private life can be produced e- 
qual to that, which ſhe practiſed in the whole 
management of her affairs. The 1 
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BURLEIGH uſed to ſay, that he never cared 
<« to ſee the treaſury ſwell like a diforder'd 
« ſpleen, when the other parts of the com- 
« monwealth were in a conſumption; and 
« his miſtreſs thought that money, in the 
e pockets of her ſubjects, was better placed 
« than in her own exchequer.” Surely, theſe 
maxims were wiſe, as well as popular, It 
a prince amaſſes wealth, to hoard it up like 
HENRY the ſeventh, it is uſeleſs to himſelf, 
and loſt to the public. If he ſquanders it 
away, like HENRY the eighth, he will en- 
rich particular men, and. impoveriſh the 
ſtate. But whilſt theſe treaſures remain in 
the purſe of the ſubject, they circulate in 
commerce; they increaſe the common ſtock ; 
and they increaſe by conſequence the riches. 
of a prince like queen EL1ZABETH; for 
to ſuch a prince this purſe will be always 
open. 

As immenſe as the expences were, which 
ſhe found herſelf obliged to make from the 
moment the aſcended the throne, ſhe recei- 
ved nothing in taxes from her people till the 
tixth year of her reign. The taxes, then 
given, were given by way of retribution ; 
which was generally the method in her time. 
In former reigns, the people granted aids, not 
without a general communication at leaſt of 
the. uſes, to which they were to be apply'd; 
but often without a ſufficient aſſurance that 
they ſhould be ſo apply'd. In this reign that 
method of proceeding was inverted. 
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The prince in the world, who deſerved: to 
be truſted the moſt, deſired to be fo the leaſt, 
The aids, which ſhe had from her ' people, 
were not ſo properly grants, as reimburſe. 
ments of money, advanced for national ſer- 
vices, And what ſervices? For eſtabliſh- 
ing the proteſtant religionz for defending 
England; for reſcuing Scotland; for carry- 
ing on a ſucceſsful war againſt an opulent 
and potent enemy; for aſſiſting the ſubjects 
and even the kings of France; for ſupport- 
ing the people of the Netherlands; for re- 
fining the debaſed coin; for paying all the 
debts and reſtoring the credit of the crown; 
for providing ammunition at home, which 
before this time we had been always obliged 
to purchaſe abroad; for improving both home 
and foreign trade; for rebuilding and aug- 
menting the navy; and for doing all this, 
without any burthenſome impoſition on the 
people; as the parliament more than once ac- 
knowledged. 

It was ſo much the maxim of queen Er.1- 
ZABE1H, to ſave for the public not for her- 
ſelf; and to meaſure her riches, by the riches 
of the nation, not by the treaſures ſhe had 
in her coffers; that ſhe refuſed ſupplies of- 
| fer'd, and remitted payments of ſupplies 
granted, when ſhe found that ſhe was able 
to carry on the public ſervice without them. 
The two great principles of that conomy, 
which enabled her to do ſo much for her 
people, and to oppteſs them fo little, ſeem 
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to have been theſe. Firſt, ſhe made the moſt 
of her revenues; not by tormenting and rack- 
ing her ſubjects, like HENRY the ſeventh, 
but by keeping a ſtrict hand over her officers, 
and hindering them from enriching them- 
ſelves, either by direct fraud, or by a clan- . 
deſtine management, which may be- juſtly 
term'd indirect fraud, and is often more per- 
nicious than the other. Secondly, ſhe prac- 
tiſed that ſuperior œconomy, of which we 
have ſpoken in a former paper, with the ut- 
moſt ability, What could be done by wil- 
dom, or courage, ſhe never attempted by 
money; nor expected that her ſubjects thould 
buy her out of difficulties. Strong at home, 
ſhe affected little to lean on foreign help. As 
her alliance was often courted, and ſhe ſel- 
dom courted that of others, it was in her 
power, and ſhe took the advantage, to engage 
in no expence, but ſuch as the intereſt of her 
kingdom render'd immediately neceſſary. To 
this intereſt alone ſhe proportion'd her ex- 
pence. This was the fole rule of her con- 
duct. The Huguenots, whom ſhe affiſted in 
the firſt war, made their peace without her, 
and aſſiſted to retake from her the places, ſhe 
had bargain'd for wich them; yet ſhe help'd 
them, in the wars which follow'd, with her 
troops, her ſhips, and her money, The Dutch 
had given her no cauſe to complain of their 
behaviour. _ Yet when France abandon'd 
them at the treaty of Vervins, and they had 
no ſupport but hers remaining, ſhe made a 
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new bargain with them, and leflen'd her own 
charge ; becauſe ſhe knew they were able, at 
that time, to ſupply the deficiency, 

In all theſe expences, ſhe was careful nei- 
ther to ſtarve nor overfeed the cauſe, whilſt 
it laſted; and ſhe frequently ſtipulated a re- 
payment; which ſhe might exact afterwards, 
if ſhe found reaſon ſo to do; or which ſhe 
might remit, and thereby create a ſecond ob- 
ligation to her, if ſhe found her account in 
ſuch an inſtance of generoſity, Queen ELIE A- 
BETH Was not only thus frugal for her 
people, but perpetually attentive to the me- 
thods of inriching them, In the very firſt 
parliament, which ſhe held, amidſt the moſt 
important affairs; ſuch as the ſettlement of 
the crown on her own head; the change 
of religion; and the eſtabliſhment of the 
church; regulations for the improvement of 
trade, and increaſe of ſhipping were not 
forgot. | 
We might purſue the ſame obſervation 
through the whole courſe of her reign, both 
in parliament, and out of it; and ſhew, in 
- numberleſs inſtances, houw ſhe roſe to the 
higheſt, and deſcended even to the loweſt 
circumſtances, which in any degree affected 
the trade and navigation of her ſubjects. We 
might ſhew the advantages ſhe took, in theſe 
reſpects, not only of the faults committed by 
other governments, but of the misfortunes of 
other countries, In a word, we might ſhew 
how war itſelf, one of the greateſt public ca, 
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calamities, inſtead of impoveriſhing, became a 
ſource of riches to this nation, by the manner, 
in which ſhe made it. 
But theſe particulars would carry us be- 
yond the bonds we have preſcribed to our- 
ſelves. In general, it will not be denyd 
that, beſide the ſpirit of induſtry, which ex- 
erciſed itſelf at home, queen ErrzarETH 
raiſed and puſh'd to the higheſt degree, by 
the protection and encouragemeat ſhe gave, 
a ſpirit of diſcovering new countries; making. 
new ſettlements; and opening new veins of 
trade. 'The force of this firſt impreflion has 
laſted long amongſt us. Commerce has thri- 
ved under neglects, and diſcouragement. It 
has ſubſiſted under oppreſſions and obſtruc- 
tions, and the ſpirit of it is not yet extin- 
guiſh'd by that of ſtockjobbing ; though the 
ſpirit of ſtockjobbing be to that of trade, 
what the ſpirit of faction is to that of liber- 
ty. The tendency of both is to advance the 
intereſt of a few worthleſs individuals, at the 
expence of the whole community. The con- 
ſequence of both, if ever they prevail to the 
ruin of trade and liberty, muſt be, that the 
harpies will ſtarve: in the midſt of imaginary 
wealth; and that the children of faction, like 
the iron race of CapMus, will deſtroy one 
another. | 
Before queen EL1zABETH's reign, the 
commerce of England was confined and poor. 
In her reign, it extended itſelf over all the 
known, and even into the unknown parts of 
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the world. We traded to the north, and 
open'd our paſſage into Muſcovy. We car- 
ry'd our merchandiſe up the Duina, down 
the Volga, and a-croſs' the Caſpian ſea into 
Perſia, [ = 5 Dan 

Our merchants viſited the coaſts of Africa; 
all the countries of the grand ſeignior; and 
following the tracts of the Venetians into the 
Eaſt-Indies, they ſoon follow'd the Portu- 
gueſe thither by the Cape of Good -Hope. 
They went thither through the South: ſea, 
and fail'd round the world. In the Weſt- 
Indies, they not only traded, but eſtabliſh'd 
themſelves, in ſpight of all the power of 
Spain. | 


Before queen ErizaBsTm's reign the fleet 


of England was ſo inconſiderable, that even 
in the days of her father, if J miſtake not, 
we were forced to borrow, or hire ſhips of 
Hamburgh,' Lubeck, Dantzick, and other 
places. 72 

In her reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch, a num- 
ber and ſtrength, that it became terrible 'to 
the greateſt maritime powers of Europe. 

On ſuch foundations were the riches and 
power of this kingdom laid by queen ELI. 
ZABETH ; and theſe were ſame of the means 
ſhe employ'd to gain the affections of her 
ſubjects. Can we be ſurpriſed if ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded ? - 
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LETTER XV. 


UEEN ELIZABETH ſucceeded in 

gaining the affections of her ſubjects, 
not only by the conduct, which ſhe held, 
at home, but by that, which ſhe held in 
the management of the national intereſt  a-. 
broad. 

We have endeavour'd to explain ſome par- 
ticulars of the former. It remains that we 
give the leaſt imperfect ideas we are able of 
the latter, and that we apply the whole great 
example of this reign, to confirm the doc- 
trines we have advanced, | | 

Queen ELIZABETH could not have eſta- 
bliſh'd and preſerved, as ſhe did, the tran- 
quility of her people in the midſt of diſtur- 
bance, nor theic ſecurity in the midſt of 
danger, if ſhe had not taken ſome ſhare in 
the general affairs of Europe. She took 
hat ſuch a ſhare as the intereſt of Eng- 
land neceſſarily required at that time; and 
ſhe conducted herſelf in the management of it 
with wiſdom and addreſs ſuperior to any of her 
predeceſſors. RE. 

Her ſiſter had been render'd by bigotry an 
egregious bubble to the court of Rome. Per- 
ſuaded by her huſband, and deceived by her 
miniſters, ſhe was ſo likewiſe very fatally in 
the quarrel, which broke out between France 


and 
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and Spain. The parliament, in aſſenting to 
her marriage with a foreign prince, had im- 
poſed ſuch conditions, as were judged ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, and the independency of the - 
kingdom. e 

PHILIP had ſworn to the obſervation of 
Heſe conditions, Such of them, as he had 
not either time, or opportunity, or tempta- 
tion to break, were obſerved ; but the others 
proved too weak to hold him. Thus, for 
inſtance, we do not find that he entichd 
himſelf at the expence of England. He is 
faid, on the contrary, to have brought hither 
very great treaſures; and his father had 
truſted the diſtribution of an immenſe ſum 
to GARDINER ; ſo that if he bribed the na- 
tion, it was with his own money, not theirs; 
but he engaged the nation in a war with 
France, becauſe France broke with Spain; 
notwithſtanding the expreſs condition made 
by parliament, * * that the match ſhould 
* not at all derogate from the league lately 
* concluded betwixt the queen of England 
and the king of France, but the peace 
„ ſhould remain inviolate between the Engliſh 
* and the French.“ I 

This facrifice of the national to a foreign 
intereſt coſt us Calais; a conqueſt, which 
the French look'd upon as a compeaſation for 
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near two hundred other places, which they 
were obliged by the treaty of Cambray to 
give up to PHILIP. Boulogne had been ſa- 
crificed in the preceding reign, not to a fo- 
reign intereſt, but to that of the miniſter 
DuDLEY earl of Warwick, afterwards duke 
of Northumberland. The people were wil- 
ling and able to aſſert their right, and to de- 
fend their poſſeſſion; but the ſituation of the 
miniſtry, and the ſchemes of private intereſt, 
which he was carrying on at home, required 
that he ſhould avoid, at any rate, a war, even 
a defenſive war. In ſhort Boulogne, for which 
France had engaged to give two millions, 
was deliver'd up for four hundred thouſand 
crowns; and the very ſame miniſter, who 
had oppoſed with violence all the public con- 
ſiderations, urged by the protector for yield- 
ing this place, yielded it to purchaſe a treaty 
neceſſary for himſelf, detrimental and diſ- 
honourable to the nation. 

We have ſaid enough in a former letter, 
concerning the wild conduct of Henry the 
eighth in foreign affairs; and there is no 
need of going any farther back. Theſe ex- 
amples are ſufficient to ſhew the oppoſition 
between that of queen ELIZABETH and that 
of her predeceſſors. She was neither decei- 
ved, like them, by her miniſters; nor be- 
tray'd by her paſſions, to ſerve any other in- 
tereſt at the expence of England. 

It would be eaſy to prove, from many in- 
ſtances, how careful ſhe was to avoid every 
thing, 
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thing, which might even warp the ſteady 
tenor of her conduct in this reſpect. As 
long as ſhe had no real intereſt diſtinct from 
that of the country ſhe govern'd, ſhe knew 
that no fictitious intereſt could be impoſed 
on her, She kept herſelf therefore clear of 
any ſuch real intereſt, and thought that the 
crown of England deſerved her ſole, her un- 
divided care. 

Much has been ſaid of her behaviour in 
all the treaties of marriage propoſed to her. 
We ſhall not engage in that diſquiſition. But 
this, we think, cannot be controverted ; that 
if ever ſhe was in earneſt reſolved to marry, 
ſhe was fo when the articles of marriage be- 
tween her and the duke of Ax jou were fign'd. 
It is hardly poſſible, as RAIN obſerves, 
to account for her conduct on this occaſion 
by any other principle. Now upon this ſup- 
poſition, what motive could determine her 
to break this match in ſo abrupt a manner ? 
The reaſons urged by CAMBDEN, and other 
writers in general, prove too much. They 
ſerve rather to prove that ſhe ſhould not have 
enter'd into theſe engagements at all, than 
to account for her breaking them as ſhe did. 
But among the reaſons, on which Wa- 
SINGHAM inliſted, when he was ſent into 
France upon this cccafion, we may obſerve 
one in particular, founded on a fad, which 
happen'd after the ſigning of the articles ; 
and which accounts for the queen's conduct 


in this caſe agreeably to principles, on —_ 
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ſhe proceeded in all others. The duke ot 
AN jou had accepted the ſovereignty of the 
low countries. By this ſtep, he had engaged 
himſelf in a war with Spain; and the queen 
would not, on this account, engage her peo- 
ple in it, * “ defiring nothing more than that 
« by this marriage the realm might be preſer- 
« ved in peace and tranquility,” | 

She might incline to marry this prince, 
under all the limitations and reſerves contain'd 
in the articles, whilſt he had no dominions 
on the continent; and yet ſtart backwards and 
reſolve to break the match, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſaw him actually poſſeſs d of the ſovereignty 
of the low Countries. 

Nay, if we ſhall ſuppoſe, againſt hiſto- 
rical probability, that ſhe never deſign'd to 
conſummate her marriage, though ſhe en- 
ter'd into articles, yet there will ſtill remain 
no reaſonable way of accounting for the ſud- 
den reſolution. ſhe took of breaking at this 
preciſe point of time; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that ſhe thought this reaſon the ſtrongeſt and 
the moſt unanſwerable of all thoſe, which 
could be urged in excuſe of a meaſure liable 
to ſeveral objections, and ſome very incon- 
venient contingencies. 4. 

There were few things, which ſhe had 
more at heart than reſcuing the' Netherlands 
from the Spaniſh yoke; and there was no- 
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thing in the whole extent of foreign affairs, 
to which ſhe gave greater attention. Even at 
this time, ſhe ſupply'd the duke of Ax jou 
with very confiderable ſums, for the ſupport 
of his enterpriſe; and, about four years, af- 
terwards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly the cauſe 
of theſe provinces, by making a treaty with 
the ſtates, . and by ſending an army to their 
aſſiſtance, But as (he would not marry a 
prince, who was their ſovereign, ſo ſhe would 
not accept this ſovereignty, when it was of- 
fer'd directly to her. She perſiſted in avoid- 
ing an engagement, which might in its con- 
ſequence carry her farther than the intereſt 
of England required ; or oblige her to make 
greater efforts than were conſiſtent with that 
ealy and flouriſhing ſtate, in which ſhe re- 
ſolved to preſerve her own people. | 
Much more might be ſaid; but this may 
ſuffice to ſhew what the firſt and fundamen- 
tal principle was, by which queen Er1za- 
BETH governd herſelf in all foreign affairs, 
She conſider'd the intereſt of no kingdom, no 
ſtate, nor people, no not even the general 
intereſt of the reformation, as zealous a pro- 
teſtant as ſhe was, nor the preſervation of a 
balance of power in Europe, as great an 
heroine as ſhe was, in any other light than 
relatively to the intereſt of England. She aſ- 
ſiſted, or oppoſed, ſhe defended, or attack d, 
| juſt as this intereſt directed; and the degree, 
to which it was concern'd, was the exact and 


conſtant meaſure, to which ſhe proportion'd 
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her good and her ill offices, her friendſhip, 
and her enmity. She ,was diverted from. this 
principle of conduct neither by weakneſs, 
nor ſtrength of mind; neither by fear, nor 
hope; neither by pulillanimity, nor courage; 
neither by moderation, nor ambition. a 
We may conclude this head, by venturing 
to afficm that, in the whole courſe of ber 
reign, there was not a penny of Engliſh 
money ſpent, nor a drop of Engliſh blood 
ſpilt ; Nec where it was neceſſary to keep 
off from this nation ſome real, viſible danger; 
or to procure to it ſome real, viläble advantage. 

Queen ELIZABETAH's policy was deep; 
and the means ſhe employ' d were often yery 
ſecret; but the ends, to which this policy 
and theſe means were directed, were never 
equivocal, Let us now deſcend into ſome | 
particular inſtances of the wiſdom and ad- 
dreſs, with which ſhe purſued this great 
principle, 
Theſe particulars may be reduced proper- 
ly, we think, under two general heads. The 
firſt is this; * ſhe watch'd the ebbs and flows 
« of the power and intereſt of Europe; the 
« viciflitudes and fluctuations in the affairs of 
« peace and war. We uſe the words of a 
* late writer, but ſhall make a very different 
application of them, 

This uncertain, vary'd, ſhifting ſcene was 
far from being che cauſe of bad meaſures, 


* Sce Obſervations on the writings of the Crafiſman, 
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or the excuſe for bad ſucceſs, at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, that it was the very ſource, 
from whence queen EL1zZABETH derived 
thoſe opportunities, which ſhe improved fo 
gloriouſy. A weaker council than hers might 
have been puzzled, and weaker heads might, 
have been turn'd by ſo confuſed a ſtate 'of 
affairs, Unable to ſteer ſteadily through fo 
many difficulties, every current would have 
carry'd ſuch men along with it. Every blaft 
of wind would have driven them before it, 
Perpetually tols'd about, at the mercy of 
every event, they muſt have lived from day 
to day, or from hour to hour. 

If the kingdom had eſcaped intire deſtruc- 
tion in this forlorn condition, it muſt have 
been by miracle, and without any merit on 
the part of thoſe, who govern'd ; but this 
entire deſtruction would much more proba» 
bly have follow'd, after a long ſeries of cala- 
mities; without any other excuſe on their 
part, than that of charging the cataſtrophe to 
the account of fortune, the common ſcape- 
goat of unſkilful miniſters. | 

The conduct and the ſucceſs of queen 
ELIZABETH and her miniſters were very dif- 
ferent. She managed France, until ſhe had 
taken ſuch meaſures, as left her leſs to fear 
from Scotland; and ſhe managed Spain, un- 
til ſhe had nothing left to fear from France. 

She knew what deſigns Henry the ſecond 
built on the pretenſions of his daughter-10- 
law, MARY queen of Scotland; and no ous 

who 
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who conſiders the hiſtory of this time, nay, 
even as he finds it deduced by Rayin himſelf, 
will be of his mind, that ſhe expected to en- 
« joy great tranquility by the peace,” which 
ſhe made, ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, 
with France and Scotland. | | 

But the making this treaty gave her time, 
which was of the utmoſt importance to 
her to gain, abroad as well as at home, in 
the beginning of her reign. The manner 
in which ſhe made it, gave her reputation 
likewiſe ; and ſhe was wiſe enough to know 
of what real advantage reputation is, and how 
much that of a prince depends on the firſt 
ſteps he makes in government. 

She practiſed in this negotiation. a rule, 
which ſhe obſerved to the laſt. How much 
ſoever PHILIP reſented her. proceedings at 
home, it was plain he could not abandon, at 
that time, her intereſts abroad. The point 
of honour, drawn from the conſideration 
that England had enter'd into the war for 
the ſake of Spain, did not probably weigh 
much with him; but the pretentions of 
France gave him a juſt alarm; and the ſame 
reaſons, which are ſaid to have induced him 
to ſave her life, when ſhe was princeſs, ſtood 
in force to make him ſupport her, now ſhe 
was queen, againſt the power of France. 
Notwithſtanding this. plauſible conſideration, 
queen ELIZABETH reſolved to treat for her- 
telf, and by herſelf, „She was of opinion, 
« ſays CAMDEN,” that it would not redound 
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* to the honour of England, or herſelf, to be 
ti reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting her 
4 inteteſts by a dependence on Spain.“ She 
exerted the ſame ſpirit, and behaved herſelf 
with the ſame dignity, on a very remarkable 
occaſion, and in a very nice conjunctute, at the 
Jatter end of her reign ; at the treaty of Vervins. 

She deſpiſed the offers made her by Hey. 
RY the fourth, She reſolved to continue the 
war, and to ſupport alone the ftates of the 
low Countries, rather than to ſuffer the man 
in the world, who had the greateſt obliga- 
tions to her, to treat for her. True it is, that 
ſhe had reaſon to be diflatisfy'd with his be- 
haviour ; but beſides that, the good under- 
, . ſtanding between this prince and PniL1P the 
ſecond being promoted by the court of Rome; 
it is poſſible queen ELIz ABETH might think 
ſuch negotiators, as were devoted to that court, 
not quite ſo proper to be truſted with the in- 
tereſts of her kingdom. 

As ſoon as HENRY the ſecond was dead, 
and his ſon FRANC1s the ſecond, a young and 
in every ſenſe. a weak prince, was on the 
throne of France, ſhe ated with leſs reſerve 
and caution. The treaty, which had been 
privately negotiated before with the malecon- 
tents of Scotland, was now ſign'd; her ar- 
my march'd to their affiftance ; the French 
were driven out of that kingdom; the refor- 
mation was ſolemnly and legally eſftabliſh'd 
there; and queen ELIZABETH was the 
avow'd defender of the liberties, * 

an 
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and religion of the Scotiſh nation, FRANCIS 
the ſeeond lived a very ſhort time, and died 
without leaving any children. The fear there- 
fore of ad union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland with that of France terrify'd 
PHIL1P the fecond no longer. Queen ELIZa- 
BETH had therefore the more to fear, The 
court of France had till the ſame bigotry, 
and the fame hatred to her; though not the 
ſame pretenſions. The court of Spain could be 
now no more reſtrain'd, by any political con- 
ſideration, from purſuing thoſe deſigns againſt 
her, even in conjunction with France, which 
no other conſideration had hitherto retarded. 
The projects form'd, and the engagements, 
taken between theſe powers, at the congreſs 
at Bayonne, were not abſolute ſecrets. She. 
felt the effects of them every day, in con- 
ſpiracies againſt her government, and even 
her life. Too weak to defend hecſelf by 
force on ſo many ſides, ſhe defended herſelf 
by ſtratagem; improved every incident; and 
took ſome advantage of every turn, She con- 
tented herſelf to countermine the intrigues of 
the courts of Rome, of France, and ot Spain. 
With the firſt ſhe kept no mealures, becauſe 
ſhe could have no war. With the two laſt 
the kept all meaſures poſſible to prevent one. 
Though queen ELIZABETRH's whole reign 
was properly a ſtate of war, and there was no 
point of time in it, where ſhe was free from all 
attacks, private as well as public, indirect as 
well as direct; yet the firſt twenty-five years 
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of her reign may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to 
have been neither a ſtate of war, nor a ſtate 
of peace; becauſe both ſides pretended to 
look on the treaties of peace as ſubſiſting; 
and either diſavow'd, or excuſed the hoſti- 
Jities reciprocally committed, not conſtantly, 
but occaſionally committed, If the had fallen 
into this ſtate from that of a ſettled peace, 
diſentangled from all pretentions, either of 
her own upon others, or of others upon her, 
there would be no occaſion to admire her con- 
duct. But that ſhe ſhould be able, when ſhe 
neither had, nor could have a ſettled, ſecure 
peace with her neighbours, to ſtand fo long on 
the ſlippery verge of war, and avoid the ne- 
ceſſity of engaging directly in it, till ſhe was 
in a condition cf doing ſo with ſucceſs, is 
juſtly matter of the greateſt admiration. 
If ſhe had only aim'd to keep off the evil 
day, it might at laſt have come upon her 
with a double weight of misfortune, If ſhe 
had only gaind time to prolong ſuſpence, 
ſhe might have loſt opportunities; waſted 
her ſtrength; tired, jaded and exhauſted her 
people. But this was far from being the 
caſe, She was in this ſtate by good, not by 
bad policy; and ſhe made the uſe ſhe de- 
ſign d of it. She diſappointed, divided, and 
weaken'd her enemies. She prepared the 
opportunities, which ſhe afterwards impro- 
ved. She united, animated, and enrich'd her 
people; and (as difficult as that may ſeem to 
be tor a prince in ſuch a ſituation) ſhe 1 
tain' 
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tain'd her own dignity, and ſupported the 
honour of the nation, To exemplify all 
theſe _ particulars, would be to write. her 
hiſtory ; but it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
upon them, 

Of the two powers abroad, from whom 
alone ſhe had any thing to apprehend, and 
with whom ſhe was principally concern'd, 
France gave her the leaſt and the ſhorteſt 
trouble. CHARLES the ninth came a minor 
to the crown. Two factions, drunk with re- 
ligious enthuſiaſm, and headed by men of 
the moſt deſperate ambition, deſolated the 
kingdom. The queen mother blew up the 
flames firſt; and try'd in vain afterwards to 
extinguiſh them, by a deluge of blood. 
Queen EL1ZABETH, who had probably en- 
couraged the famous conſpiracy of Amboile, 
which broke out juſt before the death of 
FRANCIs the ſecond, continued to abet and 
ſupport the proteſtant party; but till ſubor- 
dinately to ſuch meaſures, as her fituation, 
relatively to Scotland, or Ireland, or Spain, 
obliged her to keep with CHARLES the ninth. 
Theſe mealures were ſometimes ſuch, and 
even after the maſſacre of St. BakrTrorLo- 
MEW, as the zeal of the Huguenots could 
hardly forgive her. But ſhe went wiſely and 
ſteadily on to her own purpoſes. 


« Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem.“ 


When Henky the third came to the crown, 
and the league was once form'd, the crown 
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of France wanted her aſſiſtance, and had it; 
and as powerful as the princes of the houſe 
of Loraine were, they could give her little 
open diſturbance; unleſs they prevail'd in 
their wicked, and almoſt chimerical projects 
in France, With theſe princes, and their 
faction thereſore ſhe never kept any mea- 
ſures ; as they never kept any with her. As 
politic a prince, as PHILI the ſecond is eſ- 
teem d to have been, he was amuſed by the 
regard, which queen ELIZABETH affected 
ſometimes for his perſon, and always for the 
treaties ſubſiſting between them; and he 
loſt the opportunities, in which he might 
have attack'd her with advantage. The flow 
councils of Spain, and the flower execution 
of them, produced opportunities, which her 
ſagacity and vigour improved. The ſupport 
ſhe gave to the Huguenots made the Spani- 
ards afraid of provoking her, by too haſty 
and direct attacks, to give the ſame ſupport 
to the people of the low countries. She 
turn'd their game againſt them, and ated in 
the low countries in the ſame manner, as 
they acted in Ireland, and even in England ; 
but with better effect. From this year 1577 
ſhe began to favour this revolt; and in the 
year 1585 ſhe made a formal treaty with the 
ſtates. Such of theſe meaſures as could be 
conceal'd, ſhe conceal'd. Such of them as 
could not be conceal'd, ſhe excuſed, or en- 
deavour'd to juſtify and reconcile with the 
treatics between Spain and England, 

| As 
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As the time ſhe gain'd and the diverſions 
ſhe gave, by this management, put it quite 
out of the power of France, and made Spain 
jeſs able to hnct her; ſo they alone put it in 
her power. to ſettle her government, and to 
do all the great things at heme, of which we 
have ſpoken in other papers*, We ſhall not 
repeat them here; but ſhall conclude this 
head by obſerving, in an example or two, 
how ſhe maintain'd her own dignity in other 
caſes, beſides that of treating, which is taken 
notice of above, and how ſhe ſupported the 
honour of the nation, and the intereſts of her 
ſubjects, mY | 
Daring the time ſhe was the moſt care. 
ful to avoid a war with Spain, and had the 
moſt reaſon to be fo, even in the year 1668, 
whilſt thoſe reſolutions, which broke out 
ſoon afterwards, were preparing, ſhe would 
not ſuffer the leaſt injury to be offer'd to any 
of her ſubjects with impunity. Some veſſels 
and effects, belonging to an Engliſh mer. 
chant, -had been ſeized by the Spaniards in 
the Weſt-Indies. She did not make war up- 
on this; but ſhe ſoon found: and ſeized an 
opportunity of reſenting the infult, She laid 
her hands on very great ſums of money, 
claim'd. indeed by Genoefe merchants, but 
ſent to the low countries and defign'd, no 
doubt, for the Spaniſh ſervice there. The 
duke of Alva ſeized, in return, the perſons 


® See the firſt ſeven volumes of the Craftſman, printed for 
R. FRANKLIN, 
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and effects of the ſubjects of England; and 
ſhe immediately made repriſals on thoſe of 
the Flemings. What compoſition was made 
with the Genoeſe does not, I think, appear; 
but as the ſeizure was to the diſappointment 
and Joſs of Spain, ſo the. compoſition was 

probably to the advantage of England; ſince, 
at this very time, queen ELIZABETH diſ- 
charged the debts contracted by her father 
and brother to foreigners, As to the effects 
of the Netherlands, ſhe return'd the overplus 
of the value, after having repay'd to her 
own ſubjects the full amount of their loſſes, 
She carved for her people; and would not 
leave it to a diſpute, what reparation they 
ſhould have; much leſs whether they ſhould 
have any reparation, or not. Dom 

Such a conduct as this, which ſhe held, 
even whilſt ſhe kept meaſures with Spain, 
and avoided a war, foretold what might be 
expected from her, and what ſhe actually 
perform'd, when ſhe thought it no longer ex- 
pedient to keep the ſame meaſures. But 
this will come, with other reflections, more 
properly under the next general head; to 
which we think that the particular inſtances 
of queen EL1ZABETH's wildom and addreſs, 
in the management of foreign affairs, may 
be reduced, 
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LETTER XVI. 


F queen ELIZABETH confider'd every fo- 

reign intereſt relatively to the intereſt of 
England, ſhe confider'd likewiſe every mea- 
ſure to be taken in foreign affairs relatively 
to the fituation of England. This we eſta- 
bliſh as the ſecond general head, to which 
the particular inſtances of her wiſdom and 
addreſs, in the management of foreign affairs, 
may be properly reduced. 

She conſider'd herſelf as queen of a coun- 
try cut off from the continent, and ſeparated 
by the ſea from all other countries, except 
Scotland. Her conduct therefore towards 
Scotland was very different, in many reſpects, 
from that, which ſhe held towards every 
other nation. A due obſervation of theſe 
different principles, on which queen ELIZA- 
BETH proceeded in the divided ſtate of our 
iſland, may ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger and 
clearer light, that ſingle principle, which re- 
mains to be follow'd in our united, ſtate. 

The fituation of an iſland affords great 
advantages, when they are wiſely improved ; 
and when they are neglected, as great diſad- 
vantages may reſult from this very ſituation, 
The reign, now before us, is a glorious and 
unanſwerable proof that the halcyon days, 
ſo much boaſted of, and fo ſeldom ons 

| ays 
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days of proſperity, as well as peace, may 
be enjoy'd in an land, whilſt all the neigh- 
bouring continent is fill'd with alarms, and 
even laid waſte by war. But our own hiſ- 
tories will ſhew us likewiſe, how an iſland 
may approach, as it were too near the con- 
tinent, and be fatally drawn into that great 
vortex, Leſt we ſhould ramble too widely 
in the large field, which opens itſelf, let us 
confine our reffections to ſome of thoſe diffe- 
rent means and objects, either of defence, or 
of offence, which nature, improved by art, 
preſents to people, who inhabit iflands, or to 
people, who intrabit the continent, according 
to their different ſnuations. A powerful navy 
is of indiſpenfable neceffity to the former of 
theſe, Without it, they muſt be poor and 
expoſed, With it, they may he rich and 
ſecure. Battiers of fortify'd towns, and great 
ſtanding armies are of the ſame neceſſity to 
the latter. Without this ſecurity, they lye 
open to every intoad, and at the mercy of 
every neighbour, With it, they may be 
ſafe from foreign danger, and even terrible 
to thoſe, who live round them, But then as 
the fea is a barrier of no expence, and as a 
maritime force carries no domeſtic danger 
along with it, but intiches the community it 
defends, fo a fortify'd bartier, and a regular 
army, which are neceffary to ſecure a nation 
ſituate on the continent againſt foreign dan- 
ger, carry great domeftic — 
"Ms an 
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and even dangers too, along with them. 
Both of them like armour, too heayy to be 
borne, waſte the ſtrength of thoſe, who are 
cover d by them; and an afmy like a ſword, 
which regoils on the blow, may wound the 
conſhtution, it was meant to defend. But 
farther; as, partieular families, by uniting to- 
gether, form'd larger ſociaties, for their com 
mon defence, and gave tiſe to the kings 
doms, and ſtates, which have appear d in 
the world; fo. theſe large ſocieties, have, ever 
ſince, found; it negeſſary, or advantageous, to 
ynite together in yarious: manners; ſometimes 
by an entire -ynion, or an incorporation of 
different people into one body politic; ſome» 
times by a partial, or ſœderal union of diſtinct 
ſtates in one common cauſe; and at all times 
by alliances, made on particular occaſions, 
and ſuggeſted” by a real, or ſeeming confor- 
mity of intereſts. This occaſional union by 
alliances with other ſtates, of which alone 
we are to ſpeak in this place, is ſo neceſ- 
ſary to all the nations on the continent, that 
even the maſt powerful cannot ſabſiſt with- 
out it; and thoſe, who manage it belt, are 
accounted wiſeſt. Their ſeveral intereſts are 
the objects of their alliances; and as the for- 
mer are ſubject to change, the latter muſt 
vary with them. Such variation, -wbether 
occaſion'd by the courſe of accidents, or by 
the paſſions of men, though made by a few, 
will affect many; becauſe there always are, 
and always muſt be, ſyſtems of alliances ſub- 

ſiſting 
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ſiſting among theſe nations; and therefore, 
as a change in ſome of the parts of one ſyſ- 
tem neceſſarily requires a change in all the 
reſt; ſo the alteration of one ſyſtem neceſſa- 
rily requires an alteration of the others. 

Thus are they always toſs'd from peace 
to war, and from war to peace, Perpetual 
negotiation is the life and foul of their go- 
vernments, Their © well-being, nay their 
ſafety at home, requires that they ſhould be 
always buſy abroad. It is neceſſary for them 
to be mediators, arbitrators, or, which is in- 
finitely worſe, guaranties; to be contract- 
ing parties in preliminary, proviſional, or ex- 
planatory treaties; in defenſive, or offenſive 
alliances; by which means, they get over 
daily difficulties, by the multiplication of 
laſting incumbrances. 

The interfering and claſhing of their 
rights and pretenſions, and the various obli- 
gations, by which they ſtand bound to one 
another, appear to be and are the immediate 
cauſes of all theſe diſputes and contentions, 
But the principal and remote cauſe ariſes 
from the proximity and other circumſtances 
of their ſituations. That neceſſity, or ad- 
vantage, which gave occaſion to the original 
engagements, has maintain'd and multiply'd 
them ſince; and the laſt would not be reaſon- 
able, if the firſt had not been neceſlary. 

Here then ariſes an eſſential difference be- 
tween thoſe objects, which are proper to the 
policy of an iſland, and thoſe, which * 
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ſo to the policy of the continent; a difference 
greatly to the advantage of the former ; the 
circumſtances of whoſe fituation not requiring 
ſo conſtant and intimate an union with other 
ſtates, either for defence or offence, render 
unneceſlary a great part of the engagements, * 
which prove ſuch heavy and laſting incum- 
brances on the latter. | 

An iſland under one government, advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its 
commerce, can have no neceſſity, in the or- 
dinary courſe of affairs, to take up the po- 
licy of the continent; to enter into the ſyſ- 
tem of alliances we have been ſpeaking of; 
or, in ſhort, to act any other part than that 
of a friendly neighbour and a fair trader. If 
an extraordinary criſis happens on the conti- 
nent, which may endanger the ſafety even of 
thoſe, who are ſeparated from it, (ſuch as 
we ſaw at the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury) ſelf-preſervation, will no doubt, deter- 
mine men as it ought, to unite by ſtricter 
alliances with thoſe powers, with whom 
they are occaſionally united by a more im- 
mediate intereſt ; but even in this caſe, nei- 
ther will ſelf- preſervation require, nor good 
policy ſuffer, that ſuch a people ſhould enter 
deep into the quarrels, or involve themſelves 
intricately, much leſs continually, in the poli- 
tical ſchemes of the continent. We paſs 
over offenſive caſes becauſe it is manifeſt 
that the people of an iſland can have no in- 
tereſt in making foreign acquiſitions; and 

that 
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that therefore it would be abſurd in them to 
ſpend their blood and treaſure in acquiring 

only for others; or to attack any farther than 
is neceſſary to defend. WE: 

We confine ourſelves to the caſe of de- 
fence before mention'd; and upon that we 
ſay, a people on the continent may have rea- 
ſon to engage as deeply in defence of another 
country, as if they defended the walls of 
their own towns, or the doors of their own 
houſes; beeauſe another country may be the 
ſole barrier of their own, But this can never 
be reaſonably done by the people of an iſland, 
who have another and a better barrier than 
any the continent can form for them. Such 
a people are to look on their engagements 
with other countries, as on outworks caſt up 
in haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a weak 
attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ſtrong 
one, But it would be the height of folly in 
them, even in one of thoſe extraordinary con- 
junctutes, which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the 
whole ſtreſs of their defence here ; to ſpend 
their ſtrength improperly ; and to forego thoſe 
advantages, which nature has given them. 

The nations on the continent might teach 
them another leſſon. They are careful to 
employ every advantage of their ſituation; a 
river; a lake; a ridge of mountains; and 
ſhall the inhabitants of an ifland neglect the 
fea? Shall they do by choice all, which 
other nations are obliged to do by neceflity ? 
| Surely not; and if at any time ſuch a conduct 

| can 
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can be proved neceſſary to certain purpoſes; 
we think it will reſult from this proof, that 
ſuch purpoſes ſhould be laid afiile, not that 
ſuch meaſures ſhould be purſued; Yo: 

Theſe teflections, with others of the ſame 
kind, preſent themſelves naturally to thoſe who . 
conſider the conduct of queen EL1ZABETH; 
and the events of her reign, We may there- 
fore conclude that they were, at leaſt, ſome of 
the principles of her government. | 

How ſhe formed, or rather how ſhe pro- 
tected; and aided a patty, already formed in 
Scotland; on principles of religion and li- 
berty, has been obſerved; as well as the ſuc- 
ceſs of this meaſure, by which the troops of 
France were driven out of that kingdom, and 
the influence of France on the government 
was either removed or guarded againſt, To 
maintain and improve this advantage, was 
the great affair of her life. England was, 
with reſpect to Scotland, like a kingdom on 
the continent, and queen ELIZABETH, em- 
' ployed, with reſpe& to Scotland, all the policy 
of the continent. 8 | 

We find her buſy on that fide in almoſt 
every page of her hiſtory; almoſt always 
negotiating; and always intriguing. A friend, 
an enemy, a mediatrix, an umpire, a gua- 
rantee, ſhe played every part which might 
keep others from hurting Scotland, and Scot- 
land from hurting her; Her armies were at 
all times ready to march, and her fleets to 
fail thither. As ſtrict an economy as ſhs 
0 practiſed 
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practiſed every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe 
there; but her profuſion turned to account, 
and therefore deſerves another name. There 
may be ſuch ſchemes, ſuch management, and 
ſuch ſucceſs, as may render even the ſmalleſt 
expence profuſion; but thoſe of queen Ext- 
ZABETH Were ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt, 
The ſecret ſetvice of her reign was private in 
tranſaction and public in effect; not equally 
inſcrutable in both. 

Abont -the fourteenth year of her reign, 
ſhe had brought the affairs of Scotland to 
iuch a paſs, that ſhe ſeemed to have nothin 
to fear from that quarter, The plots, in fa- 
vour of queen MaRy, had been diſcovered; 
the inſurrections defeated; and the duke of 
NorFoLK cxecuted in England. In Scot- 
land, the ſame party was broken. The earl 
of MorToxN, a. man. abſolutely devoted to 
queen | ELIZABETH, was regent, the: caſtle 
ot Edinburgh was taken ; the civil war 'was 
finiſhed with compleat ſucceſs; and ſhe en- 
joyed great tranquility z becauſe, according 
to Rapin's obſervation, ſhe could now be only 
attacked by ſea; that is, ſhe had now the 
whole advantage of an ifJand. 

This happy ſtate did not continue long 
without interruption, MorTon leſt, and 
reœaſſumed his power, was diſgraced, proſe- 
cuted, and laſt beheaded. King JaMEs had 
taken very young the government of his 
kingdom; and young, as well as old, Was 
governed by his favourites. The party of his 
5 mother 
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mother in Scotland did not indeed riſe again, 
ſo as to give queen ELIZABETH any umbrage. 
But his general character and his behaviour, 
on ſome particular occaſions, the character of 
his favourites, and the intrigues they were 
known to carry on, obliged her to reaſſume, * 
if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to purſue her 
antient conduct towards Scotland. She pur- 
ſued it to the end of her reign; and although 
king JAMES, when he had more experience, 
and was better adviſed, kept ſuch meaſures 
with her, as were neceſſary to ſecure and to 
facilitate his ſucceſſion z yet this wiſe queen 
continued to give quite another attention to 
the affairs of Scotland, than ſhe gave to thoſe 
of any other country; or would have given 
to theſe, if Scotland had been divided from - 
England by the ſea. | : 

It is impoſſible to make theſe refleQions, 
and not to reflect, at the ſame time, on that 
happy change, which the union of the two 
kingdoms has brought about, We are now 
one nation under one government; and mult 
therefore always have one common intereſt ; 
the ſame ,friends, the ſame foes, the ſame 
principles of ſecurity, and of danger. It is 
by conſequence now in our power to take 


the intire advantage of our ſituation; an ad- 


vantage, which would make us ample amends 
for ſeveral which we want, and which ſome 
of our neighbours poſſeſs; an advantage, 
which conſtantly attended to, and wiſely im- 
proved, would place the Britiſh nation in 

7 - ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances of happineſs and glory 
; as the greateſt empires could never boaſt 


Far from being alarmed at every motion on 
the continent; far from being oppreſſed for 


. 
: 
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- 

: 
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, the ſupport of foreign ſchemes; we might 
=. enjoy the ſecuteſt peace, and the moft un- 
| envyed plenty. Far from courting, or pur- 


| chaſing the alliances of other nations, we 
1 might ſee them ſuing for ours. Far from 
; being hated or deſpiſed, for involving our- 
p felves in all the little wrangles of the conti- 
nent, we might be loved and reſpected by all 
thoſe who maintain the juſt balance of Europe, 
and be formidable to thoſe alone, who ſhould 
endeavour break it, 8 a n 
Having made theſe few reffections on that 
part of queen EL1ZABETH's policy, which 
regarded Scotland ; it is neceflary that we 
ſhould fay ſomething of that which regarded 
the nations on the continent. Now with theſe 
it is very plain ſhe took the feweſt engage- 
ments ſhe pofſibly could, and ſhunned as m- 
b duſtriouſly the occaſions of mingling her in- 
tereſts and counſels with theirs, as ſhe fought 
the cccaſions of mingling both with thoſe ot 

Scotland. | 
We believe npon very good grounds, that 
periods of four or five years might be pointed 
i but, in which this nation has been a party 
4 ko more treaties than were made by queen 
1 EL1ZABETH in the courle of forty-five years; 
and yet we preſume it will not be eafy to 
ſhew, that this nation had more jmminent 
dangers 
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n to avoid and more formidable powers 

to reſiſt; or that ſuch ends were attained with 
greater glory and ſucceſs at theſe, or any 
other periods, than in the reign of queen 
ELIZABETH. Let us deſcend into ſome par- 
ticulars, __ 

With the northern crowns ſhe kept in 
terms of amity and good 1 
and had ſome negotiations with that of Den- 
mark, concerning the infereſt of her aubjects 
in trade. The ſame intereſts drew her in- 
to negotiations with the Muſcovite, and ſhe 
found means to conduct them to her great ad- 
vantage. 

The ſettlement made in n Germany, a little 
before the abdication of CHARLEes the fifth, 
continued, The proteſtants were quiet there, | 
and deſirous to remain ſo. The general in- 
tereſt of religion did not call upon her to look 
that way, and it is evident, by the whole 
conduct of her reign, that ſhe thought the 
particular intereſts of her kingdom very little 
concerned in thoſe of the empire. 

How attentive ſocver ſhe might be to pe- 
netrate into the councils of the court of 
Rome, and to trace the intrigues of the va- 
tican, from their ſource; ſhe bore no part 
whatever in the affairs of Traly. 

In ſhort, as all the mealures ſhe took in 
foreign affairs are conſidered relatively to the 
. fituation of England, ſhe had nothing to do 
in the much greateſt part of the buſineſs of 
the continent, and ſhe was ſo far from en- 
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tering into engagements by treaty, that ſhe 
was ſcarce ever concerned in negociations 
about it. In France, Spain, and the Low 
Countries ſhe had more to do; but even 
there the part fhe took was ſtrictly no more, 
then the ſecurity and welfare of her own 
kingdoms required; and the acted it in no 
other manner, than was ſuitable to the ſitua. 
tion of England. 

The late of Scotland, of Ireland, and for 
ſome time, of England itſelf, gave her juſt 
reaſon to apprehend that the French, or 
Spaniards, or both, might get footing there. 
Ezch of theſe had, at different times, pre- 
tenſions of their own to her crown, The 
cauſe of MARY queen of Scotland afforded 
them, for a long time, both pretence and 
opportunity; and the united force of the Ro- 
man- catholic party was, at all times, read: 
to ſupport their enterprizes. Spain was the 
greateſt maritime power in Europe, and able 
to attempt the invaſion of England, even 
when queen EL1ZABETH had been above 
thirty years on the throne, and had raiſed her 
navy from the low condition in which che 
found it, In a word, the whole coaſt from 
the ſtreight of Gibraltar, almoſt to Jutland, 
belonged to France and Spain. Such circum- 
ſtances formed a conjuncture, wherein theſe 
two powers had advantages againſt her, 
which they could have had in no other ; — 
it ſhe was obliged to act towards them in 
different manner from what ſhe did a 


che 
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the other powers of the continent; it was be- 
cauſe ſhe ſtood' expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in 
part, with reſpect to them, the advantages of 
her ſituation. , 

How the acted towards them, has been 
obſerved already. She amuſed them and e- 
luded their deſigns, by the moſt artful ſeries 
of management. She ſought no alliances 
againſt them with other nations; and though 
ſhe did not fail to abet and ſupport the in- 
ſurtections of their ſubjects, yet even with 
theſe ſhe was cautious of entering into en- 
gagements by treaty. She did it with the 
Huguenots by a treaty figned in 1562, which 
the vidame of Charters had negotiated, The 
ſucceſs of the treaty and the ungrateful be- 
haviour of the Huguenots to her, confirmed 
her in the principle of depending little on al- 
lies, and much on herſelf, She choſe rather 
to aſſiſt when and where ſhe thought fit, and 
to affiſt gratis, than to be tied down to the 
conſequences of conſtant obligations, for the 
national advantage of reciprocal engagements, 

In the year 1577 ſhe began to take fo in- 
timate a concern in the affairs of the Low 
Countries, that the moſt important counſels 
and reſolutions of thoſe ſtates were commu- 
nicated to her; and ſhe lent them an hundred 

| thouſand pounds; yet it does not ſeem pro- 
bable, that ſhe entered ſo ſoon into a formal 
alliance with them, though ſuch an alliance be 
mentioned by METEREN, as well as CAuB- 
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DEN, and inſerted from the former in the 
collection of treaties, 63 

In the year 1585 the clouds gathered on 
every fide, and threatened queen EL1ZABETH 
with that terrible ſtorm, part of which fell 
upon her, and part, of which ſhe averted. 
She beheld Pairie maſter of Portugal as 
well as Spain. She beheld the duke of Guis 


growing apace to be maſter of France. She 


ſaw theſe two princes cloſely united by prin- 
ciples, which might continue in force long 
enough to compleat her ruin. She ſaw the 


Low Countries almoſt quite reduced by the 


arms of Spain ; and the proteſtants of France 
in the utmoſt danger of being ſo by the 
league. Dangers from Ireland, and dangers 
from Scotland, impended over her. 

In ſuch a criſis, more terrible, as we appre- 
hend, than any which has threatened: this 
nation ſince that time, what was the con- 
duct of our heroic queen? Did ſhe imme. 
diately prepare to oppoſe theſe dangers, by 
making alliances on the continent ? Did ſhe 
purchaſe acceſſions to theſe alliances? Did 
the raiſe armies, and pay ſubſidies abroad ? 
Did ſhe give guaranties to every prince and 
ſtate, who aſked them; _and, in order to ward 
againſt one danger, ſow the ſeeds of many? 
By no means: She ſent indeed fir THoMAs 
BopLEk to the king of Denmark, as well 
as to the landgrave of Heſſe, and other pro- 
teſtant princes of the empire, © to 2 : 
a a league for defence of their re . 

| | Jays 
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ſays CAMBDEN ; but this Jeague does not ap- 
pear, nor any other effect of theſe negotia- 
tions. As ſhe was very ſaving of her mo- 
6 ney, it is likely, ſays RAPin, that ſhe did 
* not employ the moſt proper means to bring 
« the princes of Germany into her intereit.” + 
She ſecured herſelf by a great. deal of ma- 
nagement on the fide of Scotland, She aſ- 
ſiſted the king of NAvARRE, and the prince 
of CoNnDE, with money and, ſhips; and the 
ſole treaty ſhe made on the continent was 
that with the ſtates of the Low Countries, 

concluded the tenth of Auguſt 1585, at Nom. 
ſuch, Her chief dependence was upon her 
own ability and courage; upon the affection 
and zeal of her people, Neither failed her. 
Sure of being attacked ſhe began the attack, 
Whilſt CaveNnDIsH pillaged the coaſts. of 
Chili and Peru, ſhe ſent DRARx to the coaſts 
of Spain, with orders “ to burn all the Spa- 
* niſh ſhips he ſhould meet.” Her orders 
were executed with the ſpirit with which 
they were given, More than an hundred veſ- 
ſels, loaded with proviſions and ammunition, 

were burnt at Gibraltar, The Spaniſh admi- 
ral was inſulted. at the mouth of the Tagus, 
and the Spaniards were taken or deſtroyed, 
even under his eyes; an infamy ſo great, that 
the ſuffering of it was ſcarce in example be- 
fore that time. The riches, coming from 
the Indies to Spain, fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. - The projects of Philip were dif 
appointed in the year 1587.3 and when the 
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invaſion was attempted in the year 1588, his 
army was blocked up in the ports of the Low 
Countries, and his invincible armada was beat, 
ſcattered, and deſtroyed. 

We have now gone through all we propoſe 
to ſay at this time, concerning the conduct 
of queen ELIZABETH, both at home and a- 
broad; concerning that conduct, which, by 
convincing her people of her goodneſs and 
her wiſdom, procured from them thoſe large 
returns of gratitude, of duty, of affection, 
and zeal, the ſole foundations on which ſhe 
reſted her authority, and her ſecurity ; and 
the ſole foundations on which they can be 
reſted, ſuitably to the nature of our govern- 
ment. The limitations, neceſſary to render 
monarchy conſiſtent with public liberty, muſt 
be many and great; for which reaſon, it has 
been objected to them that they took off from' 
that weight of authority and 'reſtrained that 
fulneſs of power, which are many times ne- 
ceflary to be exerted, even for the good of 
the whole community. If this objection was 
well founded, it would be a ſufficient anſwer 
. that a few accidental inconveniencies, 

t may happen, and which may be recom- 
penced too, in government, deſerve not to 
be prevented, at the expence of leaving li- 
berty perpetually expoſed, But the reign of 
queen ELIZABETH proves, beyond contra- 
d Ction, that a prince like her will enjoy, at 
the head of the freeſt people on earth, all the 
authority, and all the power neceſſary to pro- 

mote . 
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mote the joint ſecurity, proſperity and glory 
of prince and people; ſo that all the objec- 
tions, which can be raiſed on this fide to the 
Britiſh conſtitution of government, will centet 
here ; that it has not provided for ſtrengthen- 
ing and enlarging the authority and power of 
a weak or a wicked prince. | 
A prince, who never ſeparates the intereſts 
juſt mentioned, and who purſues them wiſe- 
ly, will have abſolute power in the moſt li- 
mited monarchy, A prince, who ſeparates 
theſe intereſts, turns government itſelf into 
faction; and the ſpirit of liberty will riſe 
againſt him. An arbitrary government is 
ſuited to any character. A free government 
requires a great, at leaſt, a good one. In 
the former, all kinds and degrees of power 
are in the prince, or flow from him. In the 
latter, his powers are limited and confined. 
When he wants to increaſe, or extend them, 
he muſt derive the faculty of doing ſo from 
his people; and from hence it follows, that 
as long as ſuch a conſtitution remains entire, 
and uncorrupted, the proſperity, nay the eaſe, 
and even the ſecurity of the government, 
will depend on the diſpoſition of the people 
towards the prince; as the diſpoſition of the 
people will always depend on the behaviour 
of the prince towards the people. Queen 
EL1ZzABETH ſaw theſe truths in all their 
force: She was both willing and able to pro- 
portion her conduct to them. She never felt 
therefore 
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therefore any want of power. She was ſup- 
ported by the ſpirit of liberty; and ſhe over- 
came that of faction. Some of her ſucceſ- 
ſors either did not ſee theſe truths in all their 
force, or were unable to- proportion their 
conduct to them. Theſe princes therefore 
felt the limitations of our monarchy like 
ſhackles upon them. The ſpirit of liberty 
either oppoſed, or did not ſupport them; and 
they nurſed up a ſpirit of faction to the ruin of 
themſelves, of their families, and almoſt of 
the nation. 


LETTER XVII. 


HE ſcene we are now going to open 

will appear vaſtly different from that 
which we have juſt cloſed. Inſtead of an 
uninterrupted, pleafing harmony of govern- 
ment, we ſhall meet with a perpetual jar- 
ring diſſonance; inſtead of ſucceſs and glory 
abroad, diſappointment and contempt ; in- 
ſtead of ſatisfaftion, proſperity and union at 
home, diſcontent, diſtreſs, and at laſt civil 
war will preſent themſelves to us in all their 
horrors. 1 
\ To confider this melancholy change, and 
to ſhew from whence. it proceeded. (whether 
from the prince, or from the people) is our 
preſent bafineſs. That it was brought * 
r en 
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and carried on by faction, muſt not be de- 
nied, The ſole queſtion will therefore be, 
which was 'the factious ſide? Now to deter- 
mine this, we need only enquire, which fide 
was 'for uſutping on the other; which was 
for preſetving and which for altering the 
eſtabliſhed © conſtitution of government. On 
this point the "queſtion wilt turn; for in. a 
country of liberty, in a limited monarchy, 
whatever ſome perſons may think, or defire 
to have believed, it is certain that there may 
be faction for the crown, as well as againſt 
the crown, The reaſon is plain, here 
may be conſpiracies againſt liberty, as well 
as againſt prerogative, Private intereſt may 
ſcreen, or defend a bad adminiſtration, as 
well as attack, or undermine a good one. In 
ſhort, conſpiring againſt any one part of the 
conſtitution, in favour of another, or per- 
verting, to the ſupport of national grievances, 
the very means which were inſtituted to re- 
dreſs them, are deſtructive of the whole frame 
of ſuch a government, and are the proper 
chatacteriſtics of faction. 

On which ſide faction, thus defined, is 
likely to be found the ofteneſt, and to act 
the moſt effectually, we ſhall not ſtay to 
examine here, They, who have read the 
firſt of theſe letters, may remember what js 
there ſaid, to ſhew the difference between 
the motives and the means which a prince 
hath of uſurping on his people; and thoſe 
| which 
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which the people have of encroaching on 
their prince. We ſhall only obſerve, to our 


| preſent purpoſe, that as he, who confines his 


notions of faction to oppoſitions made to the 
crown, reaſons, in an abſolute monarchy, in 
favour of the conſtitution; ſo he, who con- 
fines them thus, reaſons, in a limited monar- 
chy, againſt the conſtitution ; is. weak enough 
to deceive. himſelf, or wicked enough to at- 
tempt deceiving others; and, in either caſe, 
is thus far a betrayer of public liberty. On 
ſuch principles as theſe we ſaid, in our laſt 
letter, ** that government itſelf might be 
« turned into faction; and that ſome of queen 
« ELIZABETH's ſucceſſors had nurſed up a 
« ſpirit of faction, to the ruin of themſelves, 
<« of their families, and almoſt of the nation.” 
We , preſume that this will appear, in the 
courſe of our enquiries, to be undeniably true; 
and that there will be as little room to doubt 
whether the factious conduct of the court, in 


the reigns of king JAaMEs and king CHARLES 
the firſt, gave a rite to all the ſtruggles be- 


tween them and their people, as there is room 
to deny that the deſtruction of our conſtitu- 
tion, in church and ſtate, was the dreadful 
conſequence of theſe ſtruggles. The ſpirit of 
liberty and the Britiſh conſtitution of govern- 
ment, whole cauſe we are pleading, and whoſe 
cauſe we are ſorty there ſhould be ſo much 


occaſion to plead, will therefore, we hope, 


remain clear of all imputations. 


We 
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We wiſh that this juſtice could be done 
without opening wounds, which are hardly 
yet entirely healed,” and without arraigning 
the conduct of princes, whoſe memories 
have been held in great veneration by many 
worthy perſons ; - but fince this cannot be; 
nay, ſince the opening of theſe wounds may 
contribute to the more effectual healing of 
them; and fince arraigning the conduct of 
theſe princes hath been rendered the more 
neceſſary by the accounts which have been 
given of it, and by the principles on which 
it hath been defended ; we muſt ſpeak with 
the ſame liberty of them, as we have uſed 
in ſpeaking of thoſe who reigned before 
them. | 
The Ægyptians paid ſo much reſpe& to 
their very limited monarchs, that when they 
meant to warn theſe princes againſt particu- 
lar vices, they commended them for oppo- 
ſite virtues. We cannot perſuade ourſelves 
that this method of reforming, or inſtru. 
ing, by panegyric, (the uſual and moſt deadly 
poiſon of other princes) had a good effect on 
thoſe of Egypt. But however this might be, 
when theſe princes were dead, notwithſtand- 
ing the reſpect ſhewn to them living, * they 
underwent -the ſame trial as the cuſtom of 
the kingdom had eſtabliſhed for all private 
perſons, and funeral honours were equally 
denied to them, and to the meaneſt and 
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moſt guilty of - their ſubjects, when theit 
memories were condemned; on a folemn and 
ſtrict examination of the conduct they had 
held in life. % - By „ 
Though we propoſe to enquire with all 
this freedom; and though we are perſuaded 
that the reſult of theſe enquiries will be 4 
confirmation of what hath been advanced by 
us; yet are we very far from admitting many 
of the objections which have been made 
to the conduct of king JAuzs and king 
CnAkxLEs the firſt. Much leſs do we ap⸗ 
prove thoſe cruel inſinuations againſt them, 
which ate to be found in ſeveral invectives; 
not hiſtories, dictated by a ſpirit of faction, 
not by the ſpirit of liberty. The ſpirit of 
liberty reflects on the errors of ptinces with 
ſorrow, not with triumph, and is unwiffing 
to aggravate what it wiſhes had never hap- 
pened. In the temper which this ſpirit in- 
ipites therefore we ſhall proceed. We ſhall 
dwell on no, facts, but ſuch as we think un- 
controverted; and ſhall make no reflections, 
nor draw any conſequences from them, but 
ſuch as ariſe naturally and without the leaſt 
force. The truth would not be fo evident, 
as we prefume it is in this caſe, if any 
thing more was neceſſary to the illuſtration 
of it. 3 is f 
Amongſt the many advantages which 
king Jauss had, on his aeceſſion w the 
throne of England, we might very juſtly 


reckon the recent example of his predeceſſor. 
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Her penetration diſcover'd the conſequences of 
that great change in the balance of property, 
of which we have ſpoken in letters XI and 
XII; and ſhe accommodated at once the 
whole ſyſtem of her government to it, as 
we have there obſerved. Whatever doubts 
ſhe might have entertain'd, concerning the 
ſucceſs of. her own meaſures, before ſhe 
had experienced the happy effects of them, 
king JaMEs could reaſonably entertain none. 
Experience, as well as reaſon, pointed out 
to him the ſole principle, on which he could 
eſtabliſh his government with advantage, of 
even with ſafety; and queen ELTLIZABZTu's 
reign had every year afforded him freſh 
proofs that this principle of government, 
which is eaſy in the purſuit, is effectual in 
the end to all the purpoſes, which a 
man and a juſt prinee can defire to obtain. 
But king J Aus paid as little regard- to 
her example, as he did to her memoty. 
In the laſt reſpect, he was indecent. In 
the other, unwiſe. He boaſted moſt ridi- 
culouſly of an influence, which he never 
had over her councils. Happy would it have 
been for him, for his family, and for this 
whole nation, if her example had really had 
a due influence over his conduct; or at leaſt, 
if - his example had obtain'd lefs influence 
over the conduct of his ſucceſſor. Fraught 
with learning, not with knowledge ; igno- 
rant of the true principles of government; 
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notions and his habits of thinking, than to 
our country by his birth; obſtinate, though 
not ſteady; miſled by ſelf- opinion, and con- 
firm'd in error by ſuperlative pedantry, king 
James the firſt ſeem'd to expect the love, 
and to demand the obedience of his ſubjects, 
purely becauſe the crown had dropt 'on his 
head, Whereas queen ELIZABETH ſeem'd, 
both by her declarations and her actions, to 
think herſelf entitled to the firſt, and ſecure 
of the laſt, for no other reaſon than this; 
becauſe ſhe wore the crown to the greateſt 
advantage of her people. Her good ſenſe 
taught her what he had not found in his 
books ; - that the tyes between prince and 
people are not the ſame with thoſe between 
particular perſons in private life. Theſe 
perſons converſe and live familiarly together. 
Natural ſympathies therefore, more eaſily to 
be felt than deſeribed, may unite them, with- 
out the motives of gratitude, or expeCta- 
tion, Thoſe common, good offices, which 
the heart alone ſuggeſts, 'are often ſufficient 
to maintain ſuch unions, and a man, who' 
is neither a ſaint nor a hero, may hope to 
find and keep a friend. But public, or po- 
litical, or ftate-friendſhip, by which we 
mean an intimate and affectionate union be- 
tween the governors and the governed, can- 
not be contracted without gratitude or ex- 
pectat ion, nor maintain'd without both, If 
it could; if ſubjects were attach'd to their 

Prince 
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prince by a kind of inſtinct, as hard to be 
accounted for, and yet as prevalent as the 
ſympathies we have mention'd ; the aſſertors 
of the divine right of princes, and of the 
univerſal obedience due to them, would have 
had long ago a more plaufible argument than 
they have yet produced, in favour of their 
doctrines. They would have been able to 
ſtop the mouths of all gainſayers; even of 
him, who required a miracle to become theit 
convert; and who reſolved never to believe 
that ſlavery was of divine inſtitution, till he 
beheld ſubjects born with bunches on their 
backs, like camels, and kings with combs on 
their heads, like cocks ; from which marks 
it might be collected that the former were 
deſign'd to labour and to ſuffer, and the latter 
to ſtrut and to crow. But till ſome ſuch mi- 
racle is wrought, or the inſtinct ſuppoſed 
above is born with men, we think it will 
remain true that the union we ſpeak of, be- 
tween prince and people, neither can, nor 
ought to ſubſilt on any other terms, than 
thoſe of good government on one part, and 
of gratitude and expectation on the other, 
This union may be, and hath been, main- 


tain'd by abſolute princes with their people; 


becauſe it is not impoſſible that an abſolute 
prince ſhould be a wiſe and good man; and 
becauſe ſome ſuch there have been. But here 
lies a difference. The abſolute monarch may 
exert the whole power of the ſtate. He may 
govern eaſily, ſafely, and with all other ad- 

„ vantages, 
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vantages, though he neglects to cultivate this 
union; or, which is worſe, though he breaks 
it. But the caſe of a limited monarch. is not 
the fame, for the reaſons, which we touch'd 
upon, at the end of our laſt letter. It is 
therefore, the immediate, the perſonal, the 
higheſt intereſt of ſuch a prince, as it is the 
duty of every prince, to contract this union 
and to maintain it inviolate. The 3 
of our conſtitution hath made it ſo; and, 
making it ſo, hath imitated that divine vil. 
dom, which appears in the conſtitution of 
the moral world. Ia this it may be eaſily 
proved, from a conſideration of the circum- 
ſtances in which we-'ſtand as individuals, 
that the general good of ſociety is the parti- 
cular intereſt of every member. Our crea- 
tor defign'd therefore that we ſhould promote 
this general It is by conſequence our 
duty to do ſo; and every man, who believes 
a wile, all-directing mind, and who knows 
that proportioning of means to ends is eſſen- 
tial to wiſdom, muſt ſubſcribe to this opi- 
nion. And yet, determined by falſe ap- 
pearances' of good, or attracted by the force 
of immediate objects, men may, and they 
frequently do, imagine that they purſue 
their particular and ſeparate intereſt, | whilſt 
they neglect, or act againſt, the general and 
common intereſt of fociety. 

In like manner, king James the firſt and 
thoſe princes, who have trod in his ſteps, 
imagined no doubt that they purſued a 5 

ticular, 
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ticular, (ſeparate intereſt of theit own, whilſt 
they neglected an union with their people, 
and even made ſuch an union impracticable, 
by tranſgreſſing, in pretenfions and in fact, 
the bounds, which our conſtitution preſcri- 
bed to them. But the miſtake is equal in. 
both caſes; for in both caſes, intereſt and 
duty remain indiviſibly united, however they 
may be ſeparated in opinion; and he, who 
ſins againſt one, ſins moſt certainly againſt 


the other; though the natural conſequences 


of his actions do not appear immediately, 
nor on every occaſion to follow. 25 
Theſe conſequences follow'd in a fignal 


and terrible manner upon the occaſions, 


which we have mention d, and into the par- 
ticulars of which we ſhall deſcend ſome 
other time, Theſe examples therefore are 
compleat, The cauſes and the effects come 
together under our view; and if we Carry 
our obſervations forward to later times, we 


ſhall ſee cauſes of the ſame kind laid again, 


and producing effects of the ſame nature ; 
effects always proportionable to them; ſome- 
times jealouſy, diſcontent, tumult; ſome- 
times open reſiſtance, and depoſition of the 
prince; for though, in all theſe caſes, the 
people have ſuffer'd, as well as the prince; 
yet in ſome, the prince alone hath been un- 
done ; and thus, by an equal diſtribution cf 
juſtice, the principal. ſhare of the common 
calamity hath fallen on him, without whom 


no part of it could have happen'd. 
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Though theſe general reflections, which 
we have premiſed, may appear long to ſome 
of our readers, and may ſecm too nearly al- 
ly'd to reflections already made; yet we 
hope for indulgence, on account of the im- 
portance of the matter. It muſt ſurely be of 
ule to explain very clearly and very fully, 
from whence the weakneſs of our govern- 
ment, at ſome times, and the diſorders and 
revolutions of it, at others, have proceeded 
fince that era, when our liberties became 
better ſecured, and our conſtitution capable 


of greater improvements, by a new ſettle- 


ment of the balance of property and power, 
No point hath been more miſtaken, None 
hath been more artfully miſrepreſented, 


LETTER XVIII. 


E have obſerved. already of how great 

y y advantage the example of queen ELi- 
ZABETH might have been' to king James 
the firſt. It might have taught him to ſtrug- 


gle through the moſt intricate difficulties. 


But he had none ſuch to encounter, till he 
created them by his own management. 
On the contrary, his acceſſion to the throne 
of England was accompany'd with all the fa- 
vourable circumſtances of eaſe and ſecurity, 


which were neceſſary to form a conjuncture 


proper for him; fo that with abilities, much 
g ihherſef 
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inferior to thoſe of his predeceſſor, he might 
have reign'd as gloriouſly abroad, and as hap- 
pily at home. Many of the difficulties and 
dangers, which ſurrounded her, were per- 
ſonal to her. They aroſe from her birth ; 
from her title; and from that, which Mary . 
queen of Scotland pretended, They there- 
fore ceaſed with her. Many others ſhe had 
conquer'd by a wiſe and ſteady adminiſtra- 
tion. Many had been worn out by length 
of time; and many had been ſo changed 
by the courſe of events, that king Jamss 
was ſafe, where ſhe was in moſt danger; and 
ſtrong, where ſhe was weakeſt. His title 
was not conteſted; nor any oppoſition, ei- 
ther open or ſecret, given to his ſucceſſion, 
They, who had ſounded ſo bigh the right 
of his mother, could not refuſe to acknow- 
ledge the ſame right in him; and the reſt 
of the nation ſubmitted to it ; for how little 
regard ſoever many of them might pay to 
this right in their hearts, or how great ſuſ- 
picion ſoever of his future conduct might be 
juſtly infuſed into them by his paſt beha- 
viour, the people would have a king, and 
there was no other prince in whom the pro- 
teſtant intereſt could unite at that time, 
That riddle of a plot, in which fir War- 
TER RALEIGH was involved, does not de- 
ſerve to be mention'd, as an exception to the 
national unanimity we ſpeak of. True it is 
that, in other reſpects, the nation was far 
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from being united either by a conformity of 
opinion, or by an acquieſcence of thote, who 
differ'd from the eſtabliſhment, It was, no 
doubt, a ſevere misfortune, and ſuch it con- 
tinues to this very hour, that the preat 
and glorious work of the reformation, being 
carry d on at different times, and in different 
places, was carry'd on likewiſe without a ge- 
neral concert. The ſeveral churches reform'd 
themſelves, according to the different cit- 
cumſtances they were in, and according to 
the different characters of the few, who led 
the many in each of them. The ſeparation 
of them all from the church of Rome was 
intire; but, in ſome, it was thought proper 
to reform; in others, to alter the whole mo- 
del; in ſome, many things were retain'd, 
which had been in practice before the refor- 
mation; in others, a total oppoſition to every 
inſtance of conformity with the church of 
Rome ſeem'd to be the ſole ſtandard of chriſ- 
tian purity, This variety of opinions and 
eſtahliſhments amongſt the reform'd was a 
great evil in itſelf; but this evil was aggra- 
vated by a circumſtance of the moſt fatal 
conſequence, The reformers, and eſpecially 
thoſe, who come lateſt,, as our excellent 
Mr. Hook ER * obſerves, by enforcing too pe- 
remptorily their particular modes of refor- 
mation, brought the people in many caſes to 


? Egcl, polity, pref, 
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receive and reſpect, as divine laws, even 
thoſe orders and that diſcipline, which ex- 
pediency or other political motives had ſug- 
geſted. Now, the natural tendency of this 
perſuaſion was not only to render all com- 
prehenſion, or reconciliation amongſt the 
reform'd churches impracticable; but to make 
the diviſions, in any particular church, in- 
curable, Thus, when queen EL1ZABETH 
compleated that eſtabliſhment of a church, 
which EDWARD the ſixth had begun, many 
diſſented from it; and the ſcruples of private 
conſcience were pleaded againſt ſubmiſſion 
to the public authority of the ſtate. If re- 
gard had been paid to all, who petition'd 
the queen, or admoniſh'd the parliament, in 
the heat of theſe times, it ſeems probable. 
that no eſtabliſhment at all could have been 
made; and if none had been made, an ec- 
cleſiaſtical anarchy muſt have enſued. How 
far the number of ſeparatifts inight have 
been lefſen'd by mere compliances with the 
learnd and moderate amongſt them, (for 
ſuch there certainly were) we ſhall neither 
preſume to determine, nor go about to en- 
quire. It is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe 
to obſerve, that although theſe ſeeds of diſ- 
turbance had been ſow'd before the acceſſion 
of king JaMEs; yet no diſturbance had hap- 
pen'd, nor was any likely to happen at that 
time. The meaſures, which had been pur- 
ſued, and the temper, which had been ob- 
ſerved in queen EL1ZABETH'S reign, tended 
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to diminiſh the religious oppoſition by a flow, 
a gentle, and for that very reaſon an effec. 
tual progreſſion; and, in the mean while, to 

prevent ſuch conſequences of it, as might ai 
order, or weaken the government. By the 
laws which were made, the ſeveral, diſ- 
ſenting ſeats were diſcouraged and kept in 
awe, but by the execution of theſe laws, 
they were ade exaſperated, They were pu- 
niſh'd, not provoked. They felt the weight 
of the government, as often as they attempt- 
ed to di 3 it, but they never felt the op- 
preſſion of party, and when they were treat- 
2 like factions, they had not the pretence 
to complain that they were treated fo by 
a faction. Upon this foot there was even 
room to hope, that when the firſt fire of 
theſe mens zeal was ſpent, reaſonable terms 
of union with the eſtabliſh'd church might 
be accepted by ſuch of them as were not 
intoxicated with fanaticiſm. Such as theſe 
were friends to order, though they diſputed 
about it, and could have the leſs pretence 
to reject with obſtinacy that, which had 
been ſettled by queen ELIZABETH, becauſe 
they knew that their own diſcipline had 
been efſtabliſh'd where it prevaild, as the 
church of England had been, by the ſupreme 
authority; that it had been made a law of 
the country ; that the people had been bound 
by oath to the maintenance of it ; and. that 
Calvin himſelf had been a moſt rigorous 


exactor of conformity to it. If ſuch as 
theſe 
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theſe had been once incorporated with the 
eſtabliſh'd church, the remaining ſectaries 
would have been of little moment, either 
for numbers or reputation; and the very 
means, which were proper to gain theſe, 
were likewiſe the moſt effectual to hinder tho 
increaſe of them, and of the other ſectaties 
in the mean time. Upon the whole matter, 
we think it very plain that king , James 
the firſt, beſides the advantage of coming 
to the crown, after all the difficulties and 
dangers of compleating the reformation, 
and eſtabliſhing a new church were over, 
had an eaſy and ſecure opportunity of pre- 
venting any bad conſequences, which might 
be apprehended from the diviſions of his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects; and that the improvement 
of this opportunity confiſted in giving nei- 
ther alarm to the well- affected, nor pretence 
to the factious. 

The defigns of the Roman-catholic party, 
againſt the conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
were carry'd on with as much rage, but not 
with as much ſtrength as ever. The hydra- 
heads, which ſprouted continually out of 
that body in the former reign, bad been lopt 
lo often, that they appear'd more rarely ; and 
if the venom of that principle, which pro- 
duced them, was not abated; yet many of 
the ſprings, which fed and nouriſh'd it, were 
exhauſted. The Gvuisxs, MARY queen of 
SCOTLAND, PHILIP the ſecond, were dead. 
The reformation was eſtabliſh'd z not only in 
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outward form, but in the hearts bf men. It 
was grown up to be a part, and a favourite 
part, of the conſtitution, The ſpirit of li- 
berty had blended our civil and religious 
rights together, and was become equally jea- 
lous of both, Let us add (for we may add 
it with oreat juſtice) that the church of 
England was, by the ſobriety, wiſdom and 
ſanctity, of her ioſtitution, eſtabliſh'd on a 
rock; that this rock was defended. by the 
greateſt number of excellent men, which 
any chriſtian church could boaſt of; and 
from all this let us conclude, that. as ſhe was 
able to reſiſt the attacks of thoſe ſets, which 
private conceit, miſtaken zeal, ſome enthu- 
ſiaſm, and perhaps ſome faction had nurſed 
up in her own boſom ; ſo ſhe was better able 
than any other proteſtant church to defend 
herſelf, and the ſtate too, againſt the fal- 
lacies, the ſeductions, and the violence of 
Rome. The policy of this court ſaw it, and 
neglected nothing to prevent the conſequen- 
ces, Seminaries had been erected at Doway 
and other places abroad, for the education 
of Engliſh youth in popery. GREGory the 
thirteenth had given the direction of that, 
which was erected at Rome, to the jeſuits; 
and upon that occafion theſe incendiaries 
crept into England. If we may believe ſome 
accounts, they mingled themſelves amongſt 
the clergy of the church of England and the 
puritan miniſters. That they took all me- 


thods to foment our diviſions is probable 3 
| an 
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and that they were not men, who would 
ſtick at any, may be certainly collected from 
that account of their conduct here, and of 
the docttines they taught, which is contain'd 
in the complaints exhibited againſt them by 
the reſt of the * popiſh clergy. _ T6 
Thus was the ſpirit of the church and 
court of Rome kept up here, even at the 
time of the acceſſion of king James; a 
ſpirit, which might ſerve to bring about an 
aſſaſſination, or any barbarous and deſperate 
ſtroke, (like that of the Gun-powder-trea- 
ſon) which a few enthuſiaſts were capable 
of executing ; but not to ſubvert the refor- 
mation, and introduce popery anew. The 
efforts of this party now were like the laſt 
convulſions of a ſtrong body, mortally 
wounded ; frightful to - behold ; ſufficient to 
hurt others ; -but tokens of death, not ſymp- 
toms of | recovery. King JAuxs had it 
therefore in his power to keep down with 
eaſe a party, which queen ELIZABETH had 
ſubdued with pain; and whatever impreſſion 
the bloody deſigns they had often form'd, 
and ſometimes brought to effect, might make 
on his mind; certain it was, and the event 
made that certainty undeniable, that no de- 
gree of favour to them, except the utmoit, 
could effeQually ſecure him againſt their 
attempts; and that the leaſt degree of fa- 
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vour ſhewn, or encouragement given them 
would be productive of the greateſt national 
miſchief. Oli 1 
We have dwelt the longer on theſe points 
of religious diviſions, ' becauſe we think a 
clear and juſt notion of them abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to fix a tight opinion, concerning one 
of the principal cauſes, which were laid in 
this reign, of all the national calamities, that 
follow'd We ſhall mention the other ad- 
vantages, which attended king James the 
firſt, as briefly as we can; not becauſe they 
were ſmall, (for, on the contrary, they were 
exceedingly great) but becauſe they are 
more notorious, and have no need of being 
ſo much developed, in order to be made ſen- 

ſible. | 
Thus, for inſtance, the different condi- 
tion, in which he found the navy, the com- 
merce, and the wealth of- the nation, as well 
as the revenues of the crown, from that, 
in which queen ELIZABETH had found 
them all at her acceſſion, is known in gene- 
ral by every one, who hath dipt into hiſtory. 
Without entering into more particulars there- 
fore than we have done already, we may 
venture to conclude, that he reap'd the bene- 
fit of her economy, and was a rich as well 
as a powerful king. We know very well 
that when the ſeſſion of parliament was 
open'd by commiſſion in 1610, by the earls of 
SUBFOLK and SALISBURY, one of the rea- 
ſons urged, for demanding money of the com- 
mons, 
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mons, was grounded on a debt of queen ELI- 
ZABETH, Which was ſaid to have abſorb'd 
350,000l, due on the laſt ſubſidies granted 
to her. If this fact was true, all that reſul- 
ted from it is; firſt, that queen ELIz ABETN 
left a mortgage on the lands of the crown, 
and money enough to diſcharge it; ſecondly, 
that king JaMEs parted with his money to 
recover his lands; and we ſhall not oppoſe 
any perſon, who will charitably believe that 
this prince would have paid the debts of his 
predeceſſor, though they had not been thus 
ſecured, out of the money (he left in her 
coffers; © becauſe to have done otherwiſe, 
would have been a manifeſt violation of all 
the rules of religion, honour and common 
morality, But we much doubt whether 
even this ayerment of the lords, who open'd 
the ſeſſion, will have any great weight, when 
it ſhall be conſider'd that their whole diſ- 
courſe was too miniſterial to be ſincere; and 
that ſome of the reaſons, by which they ac- 
counted for the king's want of money (ſuch, 
for inſtance, as the charge of protecting his 
wife and children from being robb'd on the 
road to London) were really burleſque. 

The advantages which this prince had 
in the ſituation of foreign affairs, both at 
his acceſſiqn to the throne, and during the 
greateſt part of his reign, were remarkably 
great; and we doubt whether it is poſſible 
to find more than one conjuncture equally 

favourable ſince that time. PuiL1e the 


third 
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third was on the throne of Spain; a prince 
of ſmall capacity; and leſs application; go- 
vern'd by his favourite, and his favourite 
deteſted by the people. Before the end of 
king James's reign he died; and PaiLie 
the fourth, his ſon, ſucceeded ; ; a youth of 
ſixteen years old, and govern'd as abſolutely 
by OLivaREz, as his father had been by the 
duke of LERMA. The declenfion * the 
Spaniſh monarchy haſten'd on apace, under 
theſe princes. It is faic that Py111e the 
third refuſed to ſupport the Roman-catholic 
party, in the beginning of the reign of king 
Jamzts; which is the more probable, on ac- 
count of the early and precipitate ſteps made 
by this prince, towards a peace with Spain. 
The e of don Joux d' Aquila in Ireland, 
and the intire reduction of Tytone, which 
happen'd a little before the death of queen 
ELIZABETH, diſcouraged the Spaniards from 
making any more attempts of that kind. 
They turn'd their eyes from | theſe iſlands to 
the centinent; to the Low. Countries and to 
Germany, where they continued, during the 
courſe of many years, to conſume their re- 
mains of ſtrength, in abetting the ambitious 
projects of that branch of the houſe of Aus- 
TRA. 

As king Jaw: had nothing to apprehend 
from the enmity of Spain, ſo he was ſecure of 
the friendſhip of France. HeNnRY the fourth 
was now eftabliſh'd on that throne. He was 
in Fer indeed with Spain, but intended not 
| to 
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to be ſo long. We are very far from beliey- 
ing that this prince could ſeriouſly entertain 
ſo chimerical a project as that of making an 
intire new ſettlement of Europe, by dividing 
it into fifteen ſtates, which PAaRerFixE and 


other authors have related, upon the faith of 


the compilers of SuLLY's memoirs ; but, 
without doubt, he had great views of check- 
ing the ambition, and reducing the power of 
the houſe of Auſtria, It was thetefore his 
intereſt to live well with the king of Great 
Britain; and accordingly he ſent the mar- 
quis. of Roſny, afterwards duke of Sully, to 
renew the treaties with king James, as 
ſoon almoſt as this prince was ſeated on the 
throne of England. When HENRY the 


fourth was ſtab'd by RAvAILLAc, a minor-. 


ity follow'd in France, and the counſels of 
that court were, for many years, chiefly em- 
ploy'd about their own affairs; fo that nothing 
could happen on that fide, even after this 
great change, to give the leaſt diſturbance 
to king JAMEs, 

The ſtates of the Low Countries were no 
longer in the ſame diſtreſs'd condition, Their 
commonwealth had taken form; their naval 
force was increaſing z and their commerce 
extending itſelf every day, Oftend kept the 
Spaniſh forces at bay for more than three 
years; and when SPINOLA made himſelf maſ- 
ter of that heap of ruins, the Dutch thought 
themſelves ſufficiently recompenſed by the 
acquiſition, which they had made, in the 
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mean time, of Sluyce and other impor- 
tant places. The truce of eight months be- 
tween Spain and the ſtates was ſign'd in 
1607, It was prolong'd afterwards; and in 
the year 1609, the truce of twelve years 
was concluded at Antwerp; by which the 
king of Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
liberty and independency of the united Pro- 
vinces, Thus was that commonwealth eſta- 
bliſh'd, to be a great and laſting acceſſion of 
ſtrength to the proteſtant intereſt; and king 
James might have reap'd the benefit of an 
uſeful alliance, where queen EL1ZABETH 


had no other advantage than that of defend- 


ing the oppreſs'd, and diverting the forces of 
a Cmmon enemy. 

The. affairs of the north, indeed, were in 
great confuſion, about the ſame time. The 
crown of Sweden belong'd to SIGISMUND in 
courſe of deſcent; but S1G61$5MUND was a 
papiſt and king of Poland. For both theſe 
reaſons, he had been. excluded, and his 

uncle CHARLES prefer'd to the throne by the 
ſtates of Sweden ; who provided, by the act 
of ſettlement, not only that their kings 
ſhould be of the religion of the country, but 
that none of the priaces of the royal family 
thould accept another crown, nor any foreign 
dominions. Their experience, it ſeems, had 
ſhewn them the neceſſity of ſuch limita- 
tions. This gave occaſion to thoſe long 
and cruel wars, which follow'd between 
Sweden and Poland, Others ſucceeded be- 

tween 
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tween Sweden and Denmark; but the ſcene 
of them all was ſo remote, and the intereſts 
of this country ſo abſolutely unconcern'd in 
the events of them, that he, who ſhould 
have adviſed king JaMEs to take any part in 
them, would have paſs'd, in thoſe days, for 
a very bad politician, | 
The indolent RopoLPaus flept on the 
throne of the empire till the year 1614. His 
brother MATTHIAS fucceeded him; and their 
couſin FERDINAND ſucceeded MATTHIAS. 
During the reign of RopoLPenvs, there were 
troubles in Hungary, in Tranſylvania, in Bo- 
hemia, and in ſeveral parts of the empire. 
Moſt of them were cauſed, all of them were 
fomented, by religious diviſions. During 
the reign of MAaTTHIAs, theſe troubles en- 
creaſed. They grew up to maturity, as the 
acceſſion of FERDINAND to the empire ap- 
proach'd, The Bohemians long oppreſs'd, 
and long proyoked, took arms at laſt in 1618. 
Many cauſes conſpired to render all accom- 
modation impracticable. Amongſt the prin- 
cipal were the defigns, which all the branches 
ot the houſe of Auſtria had laid and begun 
to execute againſt liberty and the proteſtant 
religion in Germany; the character of FxR- , 
DINAND, violent, cruel, a bigot, though art- 
ful; and, to ſpeak impartially, the ambition 
of FREDERICK, elector palatine. If this am- 
bition had been the ſole motive to engage 


king Jams in theſe quarrels, - we muſt think 


that he could not have anſwer'd to his own 
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the palatine, his wife, and his cauſe were in 


people the engaging in them, as popular as 


England. But theſe quarrels were of ano- 
ther importance. FREDERICK loſt not only 


the crown of Bohemia, but his own patri- 


mony. The proteſtant religion and the liberty 
of Germany were well nigh ſacrificed to the 
bigotry and ambition of the emperor ; ſo that 
the intereſt of this nation, as. well as the 
king's family intereſt, was very much con- 
cern'd to prevent theſe conſequences; and 
yet, even upon this foot, we muſt likewiſe 
think that it would not have been long popu- 
lar in thoſe days, when the memory of queen 
ELIZ ABETRH“'s policy was freſh in the minds 
of men, to have maintain'd great armies on 
the continent, and to have fed with ſubſidies 
ſo many hungry princes, who had, at leaſt 
in the beginning, nothing leſs at heart than 
the common intereſt, 

This difficult and dangerous ſituation of 
affairs on the continent, in which we allow 
that king JaMes ought to have taken ſome 
part, may be thought, perhaps, to form an 
exception to what hath been ſaid, concerning 


| thoſe circumftances of advantage, of eaſe, 


and ſecurity, which accompany'd the reign 
of this prince; but there. will be room to 
think ſo no longer, when it ſhall be con- 
ſider'd that king James had time and means 
to prepare for this critical conjuncture. The 
diſtreſs in foreign affairs began with queen 
EL1zABETH's reign; and (he was in danger 

abroad, 
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abroad, before ſhe was ſettled on her throne 
at home; but he had reign'd near eighteen 
years before any thing happen'd on the con- 
tinent, which could give him a juſt occafion 
of acting vigorouſly in that ſcene. Beſides, 
when this occaſion did happen, he had it in' 
his power to have acted with great glory to 
himſelf, and effectually for the ſervice of 
thoſe whom it was his intereſt to ſupport, 
without taking any other part than that, 
which becomes a king of England, in oppo- 
ſition to that, which becomes a prince on 
the continent, and agreeably to the principles 
of his predeceſſor's conduct. This will ap- 
pear evidently true, when we come to con- 
ſider the part he did take; and we ſhall inſiſt 
upon it the rather, becauſe we obſerve with 
how much affectation the caſe, we are now 
ſpeaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to 
the preſent ſituation of affairs; and how 
impertinently it hath been taken for granted, 
that king James the firſt was condemn'd in 
his own time, and hath been condemn'd 
ſince, for not doing what theſe time-ſerving 
politicians recommend; that is, for entan- 
gling himſelf in the affairs of the empire; as 
if he had been a prince of the empire; and 
for not acting on every appearance of dan- 
ger, or even of inconveniency to any little 
ſtate of Germany, in ſuch a manner as is 
agreeable neither to the intereſt, nor ſituation 
of our iſland, | 
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What hath been ſaid may be ſufficient to 
ſhew how few the difficulties were, compared 
with the advantages, which king JaMes had 
to encounter both at home and abroad; and 


| how fortunate a conjuncture was prepared for 


him by the wiſdom of his predeceſſor, and 
by an happy combination of circumſtances, 
What uſe he made of theſe advantages, 


what conduct he: held, and what conſe- 


quences he had, muſt be the ſubject of ano- 
ther diſcourſe, | 


LETTER XIX. 


Y what hath been ſaid, in former letters, 
we think it appears that from the time 
our conſtitution ſettled on the foundation, 
on which it remains ſtil], there hath been not 
enly no poſſibility of governing this nation 
with ſtrength and dignity, without the con- 
currence of the people' in their repreſentative 
body, nor with eaſe and ſafety without their 
concurrence in their collective body; but that 
this concurrence” hath depended, and does 
and muſt always depend, on the union of 
intereſt and affection between the king and 
his ſubjects. | 
We beg leave to repeat that queen EL1ZA- 
BETH ſaw this to be a ſure, and the only ſure 
principle, on which ſhe could eſtabliſh her 
government under ſuch a conſtitution 5 that 


ſhe 
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ſhe very wiſely took the government on the 
terms of the conſtitution, and the conſtitu- 
tion as ſhe found it; that inſtead of ſtruggling 
through trouble and danger to bend the con- 
ſtitution to any particular notions or views 
of her own, ſhe accommodated her notions, 
her views, and her whole character to it. 
Let us obſerve, by the way, that this is no 
more than what every prince ought to do; 
and what every free people will expect and 
exact too, if need be, that he ſhould do. 
He is made for their ſakes, not they for his. 
He is raiſed to maintain, not to alter the con- 
ſtitution. | 

Now king . JAMEs begun and continued, 
throagh the whole courle of his reign, to 
govern without 'any regard to this principle ; 
nay, in abfolute defiance of it. He choſe 
other expedients of -government, and truſted 
to ſo many broken reeds. Without any ta- 
lents to procure the eſteem, he awaken'd the 
jealouſy and 'never courted the good will of 
his people; but, inſtead of it, eadeavour'd to 
inſtil into their minds what was rooted in his 
own, a very good opinion of + himſelf, and a 
very mean opinion of them. He endeavour'd 
to perſuade men, who felt that the balance 
of property was on their fide, and that they 
held a great ſhare of the ſupreme power in 
their hands, that though they had this pro- 
perty, yet they had no right, or a very pre- 
carious one, to this power. He meant, by 


the 
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the force of new-fangled opinions, to attach 
the nation to him, as queen ELIZABETH had 
done by the tyes of affection and confidence; 
or he meant to govern without the concur- 
rence of the nation; or he meant nothing, 
The firſt was chimerical, the ſecond was 
wicked, and the third was ſtupid. EL1ZABETH 
had been jealous of her prerogative, but mo- 
derate in the exerciſe of it. Wiſer James 
imagined that the higher he carried it, and 
the more rigorouſly he exerted it, the more 
ſtrongly he ſhould be ſeated on his throne. 
He miſtook the weight for the ſtrength of a 
ſcepter; and did not conſider that it is never 
ſo likely to ſlip, or to be wrench'd out of a 
prince's hands, as when it is heavieſt, He 
never reflected that prerogative is of the na- 
ture of a ſpring, which by much ſtraining 
will certainly relax and often break ; that in 
one caſe it becomes of little, and in the other 
of no uſe at all. 

As abſurd as the notions and principles of 
government were, by which king James 
hoped to eſtabliſh. his authority, he found 
numbers to adopt them ; for numbers are at 
all times liable to be deceived, ready to be 
tempted, and prone to be corrupted, New 
ſyſtems of law and policy were not only 
received, but propagated. Some men were 
heated by oppoſition. Others were educa- 
ted in prejudice, The plaineſt rights of the 
people were call'd in queſtion, The leaſt 
juſtifiable pretenfions of the crown were 
eſtabliſh'd 
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eſtabliſh'd as true axioms of government, 


and certain principles of the Engliſh conſtitu- - 


tion. What father PAuL obſerves to have 
happen'd in the church, happen'd here in 
the ſtate. Our court, like that of Rome, by 


affirming and denying boldly, and by inſiſting: 


peremptorily, brought many things to be 
received as Certain, which had been never 
proved, and many others to be look'd on 
as problematical, which had been often de- 
monſtrated, Thus were thoſe diviſions crea- 
ted, which could alone render the others fatal. 
Diſputes about the uſe of the ſurplice, or the 
croſs in baptiſm, would not have unſheath'd 
all the ſwords in the nation. Puritaniſm 
neither did, nor could make ſuch deadly 
wounds ; but when they were once made, 
puritaniſm feſter'd in the ſore, and render'd 
them mortal. King James conjured up, by 
uſing tricks of government, that ſtorm in 
which his ſucceſſor periſh'd. His ſucceſſor, 
(for we will finiſh the ſketch we have be- 
gun) a religious and juſt prince, came a 
party-man to the throne, His prejudices, 
confirm'd by habit, fortify'd by the flattery 


of his courtiers, and provoked by the oppo- 


fition, which his father and he met with, 
carry'd him to continue an invaſion on the 
people's rights, ' whilſt he imagined himſelf 
only concern'd in the defence of his own. 
The faction of the court tainted the nation, 
and pave life and ſtrength, if it did not give 
being, to the factions in the ſtate, If the 
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ſpirit of liberty could have prevail'd in time 
againſt the firſt, there had been no danger 
from the others. But the long and obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of the firſt gave time, and op- 
portunity, and, even aſſiſtance to the others 
to extinguiſh this ſpitit. Cavaliers and round- 
heads divided the nation, like VoREKISTS and 
LANCASTRIANS. No other option was left 
at laſt, To reconcile theſe diſputes by treaty 
became impracticable, when neither fide 
would truſt the other. To terminate them 
by the ſword, was to fight not for preſerving 
the conſtitution, but for the manner of de- 
ſtroying it. The conſtitution might have 
been deſtroy'd, under pretence of preroga- 
tive. It was deſtroy'd under pretence of li- 
berty. We might have fallen under abſo- 
lute monarchy, We fell into abſolute 
anarchy, The ſum of all is this. We were 
deſtroy'd by faction; but faction prevail'd at 
court near forty years before it prevail'd 
amongſt the people. It was the original prin- 
cipal on one fide, It was an accident on the 
other, Churchmen and royaliſts attack'd the 
conſtitution. Puritans and commonwealths- 
men, and above all, a motley race of preciſe 
knaves and enthuſiaſtic madmen ruin'd it. 
But the laſt could never have happen'd, if the 
firſt had not; and whoever will diſpaſſion- 
ately trace the cauſes of that deteſtable civil 
war, will find them laid in the conduct of 
king James the firſt, as early as his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, 

Having 
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Having given this general idea of the two 
reigns, Which follow'd that of queen Err- 
ZABETH, it 1s time to examine whether this 
idea of them can be ſupported by a ſeries of 


uncontroverted facts. Let us deſcend into 


ſome particulars, 

« A prince, that is invited, or comes 
« newly to a kingdom,” ſays W1rLsoN, ** muſt 
« have his Chariot wheels ſmooth ſhod ;” and 
ſurely if ever prince had motives and an op- 
portunity to render himſelf - popular, king 
James had both. Essex, SoUTHAMPToON, 
and others (even CECI1L, a principal miniſter 
of the late queen) had held a correſpondence 
with him, for their own private intereſt ; but 
the millions, who ſubmitted to his acceſſion, 
ſubmitted to it upon truſt, and were deter- 
mined by the nature of the conjuncture, not 
by any knowledge of the perſons, who com- 
poſed this new royal family. It was not there- 
fore enough for 'them to be placed in and 
about the throne, Their true intereſt re- 


quired that the hearts of the people ſhould be 


gain'd to them; and that popularity ſhould 
ſupply that ſpirit in their favour, which ſel- 
dom fails to operate in favour of thoſe princes, 
who are born and bred amongſt the people 


they are to govern, The opportunity of doing 


this lay fairly before king James. He was re- 
ceived with tranſports of joy, and all ranks of 
men made their court to him. If he look'd 
on this national behaviour (for ſo it was) to be 
the effect of a deſire in the people to endear 
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themſelves to him, and to unite cloſely with 
him; this ſhould have ſuggeſted to his mind 
the caſe, with which he might acquire popu- 
larity, by improving the diſpoſition, and 
captivate the good will of a people ſo de- 
firous to be. pleaſed with their king. If he 
lock'd on this national behaviour as the ef- 
fect of levity, inconſtancy and love of change, 
it ſhould have taught him to apprehend how 
foon this honey-moon would paſs away; 
how ſoon the ſtream of popular favour 
might turn againſt him; and how ſoon they, 
who ſeem'd to have forgot queen Er1za- 
BETH, might return to regret her. But 
that, which a Scotſman foretold, hap- 
per'd. This behaviour of the Engliſh ſpoil'd 
a good king; or made a bad king worſe. It 
was natural for a vain man to believe what 
his flatterers told him, and _ what he, his 
own greateſt flatterer, told himſelf; that 
thefe applauſes and tranſports of the people 
were due to his eminent merit, and were an 
homage paid for the honour he did them in 
accepting their crown, He took therefore 
much ſtate. He did not indeed make his 
journey, as HEnRY the ſeventh made his 
entry into London, in a cloſe chariot ; but 
he forbid by proclamation the concourſe of 
the people to him. He diſperſed them with 
+ frowns, that we may not ſay with curſes,” 


+ Witsow. 


Such 
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Such different turns of thought can vanity 
inſpire. Some will be reſpected, like eaſtern 
monarchs, unſeen within the ſhrine of their 
court, Others grow fond of public triumphs ; 
delight in noiſy acclamations ; and are pleaſ- 
ed to drive, like Indian pagods, over a proſtrate 
crowd, | 

As much as king JaMEs neglected to gain 
the public even at the cheap price of affa- 
bility, he ſunk into. low familiarity with his 
favourites, and was profuſe of riches and 
honours to particular men. He beſtow'd, 
at firſt, on a few, and afterwards on one 
man, that affection which he had promiſed 
the whole nation in ſome of the plauſible, 
common-place - diſcourſes, which he held 
at certain times. There is no need of men- 
tioning the particular inſtances of a profuſion 
he acknowledged himſelf, The eſtates he 
gave to his courtiers impoveriſh'd the crown ; 
and, as it always happens, the people were 
forced to pay for thoſe very grants, at which 
they murmur'd. Honours he beſtow'd in fo 
laviſh a manner, and with ſo little diſtinction, 
that they ceaſed, in ſome ſenſe, to be honours. 
To know the Britiſh nobility, it was become al- 
moſt neceſſary to have nomenclators like thoſe, 
who attended the candidates at Rome, to tell 
them the names of the citizens, The jeſt went 
lo far, that an advertiſement of * © an art to 
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* help weak memories to a competent know- 
ec ledge of the names of the nobility,” was 
paſted up at PAUL's. 

Thus king JAus began, and thus he 
continued his reign. That experience, which 
he ſaid, in his firſt ſpeech to his parliament, 
would teach him not to be ſo eaſily and lightly 
| moved in granting, taught him nothing. 
What a contraſt does this conduct make 
with the affability of queen EL1zaBetH ; 
with the economy and reſerve ſhe -uſed, in 
diſpoſing of her treaſure, and in confering 
honours? But king James ſtood in need 
of helps, to the want of which ſhe was ſu- 
perior. A good government,” ſays one of 
our beſt writers, © makes a good people. 
When a prince hath turn'd the ſpirit of a na- 
tion in his favour, he need not be ſolicitous 
about gaining particular men; but when he 
hath turn'd this ſpirit againſt him, he muſt 
employ all arts, even the loweſt, to detach 
particular men from the body of the people, 
and to make them act by motives of private 
intereſt againſt the public ſenſe. This is 
faction; and therefore whenever a court is 
induſtrious to ſeduce, to inveigle, to corrupt 
particular men, we may ſecurely conclude, 
without waiting for any other ſign, that ſuch 
an adminiſtration ſtands on a factious, not on 
a national bottom, But to return to king 
James, 

Whilft he neglected the affection and 


ſought the reverence of the public, he loſt 
one, 
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one, and was diſappointed of the other, His 
private and his public character both fell in- 
to contempt. Learning was the part, upon 
which he valued himſelf, This he affected 
more than became a king, and broach'd, on 


every occafion, in ſuch a manner as would' 


have miſbecome a ſchoolmaſter. His pedan- 
try was too much even for the age in which 
he lived. It would be tedious to quote the 
part he took in the conference at Hampton- 
court; and in the theological wrangles be- 
tween the Gomariſts and Arminians; or to 
go about to prove, by ſome inſtances, what 
appear'd in all his words and actions; what 
is univerſally allow'd; and what the unkingly 
volume he left behind him teſtifies, Let 
us only obſerve, that the ridicule which 
aroſe from hence, and which fix'd on him, 
was juſt ; becauſe the merit of a chief gover- 
nor is wiſely to ſuperintend the whole, and 
not to ſhine in any inferior claſs; becauſe 
different, and in ſome caſes perhaps, oppoſite 
talents, both natural and acquired, are ne- 
ceſſary to move, and to regulate the move- 
ments-of the machine of government; in 
ſhort, becauſe as a good adjutant may make 
a very bad general; ſo a great reader, and 
writer too, may be a very ignorant king. 
There were many *other circumſtances, 
which concur'd to leſſen this prince in the 
eyes of his ſubjects and of all mankind; as 


we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve frequently 


in the courſe of theſe remarks. ' In the 
mean 
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mean time, we ſhall obſerve here that the 
ſtate he affected and the pompous titles he 
was fond of, ſerved to render his puſillani- 
mity (which, with his vanity, made up the 
main of his character) more conſpicuous, 
and his perſon by conſequence more con- 
temptible. The hoſtilities between the En- 
liſh and Spaniards continued, when queen 
| papa. died. This great queen, not 
content to have done herſelf and her ſubjects 
juſtice, on many ſignal occaſions, put it 
likewiſe into their power to do themſelves 
juſtice, by granting letters of repriſal on 
the ſubjects of Spain. King JAMEs was fo 
fond of peace, that is, ſo afraid of war, that 
without ſtaying to be ſolicited on this head, 
or to be complimented on his acceſſion to 
the throne by the king of Spain, he revoked 
' theſe letters in a few weeks after he 
came into England. He diſarm'd his ſub- 
Jes, before he had provided for their better 
ſecurity, He ſtopt them in the courſe of 
doing themſelves juſtice, before he was 
ſure of obtaining reparation for their ' paſt 
loſſes. The impreſſions which ſuch a pro- 
ceeding muſt make on the minds of a trading 
people, are eaſily felt. He, who had revok- 
ed theſe letters in ſuch a manner, was not 
likely to grant them on any other occaſion. 
What protection therefore, and much les 
what encouragement to trade could be ex- 
ed from a prince, who began his reign 
y ſacrificing this, the moſt valuable 2 
0 


of his people, to a foreign and hoſtile nation; 
to the mean arts of falſe policy, and even to 
his fears? Again; one of the firſt embaſ- 
fies, winch king James ſent abroad, was 
that of the earl of HRERTTORD to Bruſſels. 
A Dutch man of war meeting the: ſhip, 
which 'carryd the ambaſſador, refuſed to 
ſtrike *; and having offer'd this - affront to 
the united croſſes, which had never been 
offer'd to that of St. Gzores, went off with 
impunity, It is ſaid that the ambaſſador 


N. B. This fact ſtands in hiſtory, as it is here related; but 
having look'd into fir WILLIIAu Moxson's naval tracts, we 
tind- it differently told, He ſays nothing of ſtriking, or not 
ſtriking the flag; but confeſſes that an atfront was offer'd by 
two Dutch men of war. He adds, that he ſent ſor the cap- 
tains on board his ſhip ; that he threaten'd to write himſelf 


upon them; but that he diſmiſs'd them at the intreaty of my 


lord HE&TFORD, on their excuſing themſelves, and promiſing 
to puniſh the offenders. How ſeverely thele offenders were 
puniſh'd may be collected from hence. One of theſe cap- 
«*< tains, ſays fir WILLIAM Mon<+on, was he, who fince that 
time committed a foul murther upon his majeſty's ſubjects in 
Ireland, that were under protection.“ If we bad no other 
proofs of the indignities offer'd to our nation by the Dutch, 
trom the time of the acceſſion of king James the firſt, than 
the memorials of this gentleman, they would be ſufficient. 
He complains of theſe indignities very much, and mentions 
ſeveral, * In this very tract he affirms that the Hollanders took 
and burnt our ſhips and murder'd our men for trading to the 
ports of Flanders, whilſt they ſuffer'd their own countrymen, 
even in our fight, to trade thither. The truth is, that our 
ration was inſulted with impunity, during this pacific reign, 
not only in Europe but in every other part of the world; not 
only by the Dutch, but by other nations ; and that our govern- 
ment fell from the higheſt eſteem into the loweſt contempt. If 
therefore the inſtance we have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on 
the repreſentation of this fact by fir WILLIAM Monson, an 
hundred others, and ſeveral of them more flagrant, might be 
{von produced, 
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hinder'd the captain from aſſerting the ho, 
nour of the Britiſh flag. But two things are 
certain; one, that queen ELIZABETH would 
have ſeverely puniſh'd her officer, and have 
exacted ample reparation from the ſtates ge- 
neral ; the other, that king James did nei. 
ther. This commonwealth had been raiſed 
by queen ELIZABETH, and was ſtill in want 
of the ſupport of England. The ſovereignty 
of her ſtate had not been yet acknowledged 
by any of the powers of Europe. How 
much the pacific temper of king Jams 
was Capable of bearing had not yet become 
ſo apparent, as he made in the courſe of his 
reign, From all which it is eaſily to collect 
that if he had demanded ſatisfaction, he 
muſt and would have received it. But the 
good prince was afraid, where no fear was, 
and bore diſhonourably what -he might have 
reſented ſafely; nay, what he ought to have 
reſented in any circumſtances, and at any ha- 
zard. We are not to wonder if ſo poor a 
conduct as this ſoon brought king 16 
into contempt, mingled with indign ation, 
amongſt a people, eagerly bent on com- 
merce, and in whom high notions of ho- 
nour and a gallant ſpirit had been infuſed, 
by the example of queen ELIZABETH, and 
encouraged during the whole courſe of a long 
reign, 
Theſe things and ſeveral others of the 
ſame kind, which J omit, might however 
| Fe | have, 
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have been borne, The ridicule might have 
appear'd leſs in the eyes of men accuſtom'd 
to it. The other faults might have been ex- 
cuſed, or ſoften'd at leaſt by hopes of a- 
mendment, But there are tome things be- 
hind, which no excuſe would alleviate, nor 
any patience endure, We ſhall now bring 
them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them un- 
der three heads. The pretenfions ſet up, 
and the attempts made againſt the / freedom 
of this conſtitution. The management of 
parties. The conduct of our national in- 
tereſts abroad, againſt the ſenſe of the na- 
tion. | | 


LETTER XX. 


Fundamental principle, on which king 

A James affected to eſtabliſh his autho- 
rity, was that of an hereditary right to the 
crown. This ſacred right, according to the 
political creed which he impoſed, was not 
to be conteſted, much leſs to be ſet aſide; 
and yet this ſacred right was a meer chimæ- 
ra; contradicted by the general tenor of cul- 
tom from the Norman invaſion to his time; 
by the declared ſenſe of his immediate pre- 
deceſſors; by many ſolemn proceedings of 
E ; and by the expreſs terms of 
aw. Two families (for the race of Planta- 
R 2 genet 
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genet was grafted on the Norman race, and 
they may be reckon'd properly as one) had 
furniſh'd, indeed, all our kings; but this 
conſtituted no hereditary right. When a 
prince of the royal family, but in a degree 
remote from the ſucceſſion, comes to the 
crown, in prejudice of the next heir, heredi, 
tary right is violated as really as it would be, 
if an abſolute ſtranger to this family ſucceed- 
ed. Such a prince may have another, and 
we think a better right; that, for inſtance, 
which is derived from a ſettlement of the 
crown, made by the authority of parliament ; 
but to ſay he hath an hereditary right, is the 
groſſeſt abuſe of words imaginable, This we 
think fo plain, that we ſhould be aſham'd to 
go about to prove it; and yet there are men, 
in this age of paradoxes, either dull enough, 
or proſtitute enough, to aſſert hereditary right 
even in the caſe aboye-mention'd. * Wy 
Our kings, of the Norman race, were ſo 
far from ſucceeding as next heirs to one an- 
other, and in a regular courſe of deſcent, 
that no inſtance can be produced of the next 
heir's ſucceeding, which is not preceded and 
follow'd by ipſtances of the next heir's being 
ſet aſide. Thus EDwaRD the firſt ſucceeded 
his father HENRY the third; but his father 
Henry the third and his grandfather Jonx 
had both been raiſed to the throne, in plain 
defiance of hereditary right; the right of 


ARTHUR, nephew to Jon, and the gh} 
* OL 
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of ARTHUR'S ſiſter, couſin- german to Hen- 
RY. EDWARD the ſecond ſucceeded his fa- 
ther ErwarD the firſt; but EDpwAR D the 
third depoſed EpwaARD the ſecond ; the par- 
liament renounced all allegiance to him; and 
EDwARD the third held the crown by a par- 
liamentary title, as much as WILLIAM the 
third. If we go up higher than this æta, or 
deſcend lower, we ſhall find the examples 
uniform. Examples, ſufficient to counte- 
nance, this pretenſion of hereditary right to 
the crown of England, are to be found no 
where, But we haſten to king James; who 
raiſed, or if you pleaſe, revived this preten- 
ſion, ſo needleſsly for himſelf, and fo very un- 
profitably for his poſterity, 

The Britiſh race began in Henry the ſe- 
venth; and from him alone king James de- 
rived that right, which he aſſerted in ſuch 
pompous terms; that undoubted right to the 
throne, as he call'd it, in his ficſt ſpeech to 
parliament, „which God by birthright and 
lineal deſcent had, in fulneſs of time, pro- 
« vided for him.” Now ſurely, if ever any 
prince came to the crown without the leaſt 
colour of hereditary right, it was HENRY the 
ſeventb. He had no pretence to it, even as 
heir of the houſe of LaxcasTerR, His wife 
might have ſome, as heir of the houſe of 
YoRK ; though her hereditary title was not 
free. from objections, which the character of 
EDwARD the fourth render'd probable ; but 
the title of his wife had no regard paid to 

R 3 it 
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It either by him, or the parliament, in ma- 
king this new ſettlement. He gain'd the 
crown by the good will of the people. He 
kept .it by the confirmation of parliament, 
and by his own ability. The national union 
of the two roſes was a much better expedient 
for quiet than foundation of right, It took 
place in Henky the eighth; it was continued 
in his ſucceſſors; and the nation was willing 
it ſhould continue in king JaMEs and his fa- 
mily. But neither Henry the eighth, nor 
his ſon EpwaRD the fixth, who might have 
done fo. with much better grace, laid the ſame 
ſtreſs on hereditary right as king JaMEs did, 
One of them had recourſe to parliament on 
every. occaſion, where the ſucceſſion to the 
crown was Concern'd; and the other made 
no ſcruple of giving the crown by will to his 
couſin, in prejudice of his fiſter's right. This 
right, however, ſuch as it was, prevail'd ; 
but the authority of parliament was call'd in 
aid by Mary, to remove the objection of 
illegitimacy, which lay againft it. ELIZA- 
BETH had ſo little concern about hereditary 
right, that ſhe neither held, nor defired to 
hold her crown by any other tenure than the 
ſtatute of the 35th of her father's reign. In 
the 13th of her own reign, ſhe declared it by 
law high treaſon, during her life, and a 
premunire, after her deceaſe, to deny the 
power of parliament, in limiting and bind- 
ing the deſcent. and inheritance ot the crown, 
or the claims of it; and whatever private 

motives 
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tmotives there were for putting to death 
Mary, queen of Seofland, her claiming a 
right, in oppoſition to an act of parliament, 
was the foundation of the public proceedings 
againſt her. e 
Such examples, as we have quoted, ought 
to have had ſome weight with king Jamzs. 
A prince, who had worn the crown of Scot- 
land, under ſo many teſtraints, and in ſo 
great penury might have contented himſelf, 
one would think, to hold that of England, 
whoſe penſioner he had been, by the ſame 
tenure, and to eſtabliſh his authority on the 
ſame principles, as had contented the beſt and 
greateſt of his predeceſſors; but his deſigns 
were as bad as thoſe of the very worſt princes, 
who went before him. . 
Happily for Great Britain, he wanted the 
capacity of HENRY the ſeventh; the reſelu- 
tion of Henry” the eighth; and the favour- 
able opportunities, which they had the luck 
to find, or the art to contre, of raiſing pre- 
togative, acquiring wealth, and encroaching 
on liberty. | 
We obſerved, in diſcourſing on the reign 
of HENRyY the ſeventh, that he had laid the 
foundations of an exorbitant power, before 
the nation was well aware of what he in- 
tended, King James, on the contrary, 
ſhew'd his whole game from the firſt. Be- 
tides the pleaſure, which his vanity found in 
boaſting of an abſolute, independent right to 
the crown, inherent in himſelf, he imagined 
"FOIA R 4 | that 
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that the tranſition would be eaſy, and ſo in- 
deed it proved amongſt many, from this to 
ſome other uſeful apothegms. He hoped to 
get, and he did get, an act of recognition 
of his right of ſucceſſion; for we cannot 
perſuade ourſelves, with RAP1N, that he was 
indifferent on this point; and though this 
act, as well as the oath of ſupremacy, which 
had been eſtahliſh'd long before, and that of 
allegiance, Which was eſtabliſh'd ſoon after, 
is in itſelf, as it hath proved in effect, but a 
feeble prop to ſupport the pretence of here- 
ditary right; yet king JaMEs certainly look'd 
on it as an admiſſion of his claim, and meant 
a real advantage, where the parliament very 
probably meant nothing more . than a coms 
pliment. This prince brought with him 
the true ſpirit of a miſſionary; and, by 
preaching a new doctrine, endeavour'd to 
eſtabliſh a new power. From the notion of 
independent right was deduced the notion of 
of independent authority; a right ſuperior 
to law; an authority unbounded by it; a 
right which could not be proved; an au- 
thority which might not be defined. The 
inference from both theſe was obvious. This 
independent king muſt be accountable to 
God alone. He could not be accountable 
to man. | | | 
lf this excellent ſyſtem of policy could 
have been generally impoſed, his ſacred ma- 
jeſty might have batten'd, with great. eaſe 
and delight, in the full ſunſhine of arbitrary 
| power ; 
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power; and that he ſhould ſucceed in im- 
poſing it, his own vanity; and the ſervile flat- 
tery of his-miniſters had made him to expect. 
True it is, that the language he held was 
not ſo plain, nor the jy 8 he made ſo di- 
rect and violent, in the beginning of his 
reign, as they grew ſoon afterwards; but 
yet, if we conſider the multitude of his 
proclamations ; the nature of ſome ; . the. ſtile 
of all; the obedience he, exacted to them; 
the acts of power, which he exerciſed ; thoſe, 
which he effay'd; and many other particu- 
lars of his conduct, which for brevity we 
omit; we muſt of courſe conclude that he 


thought himſelf ſure, at that time, of laying 


the foundations, ſince he prepared to erett 
ſo great a ſuperſtructure, He was deceived, 
Inſtead of making his impoſitions paſs on the 
people, he only awak'd their jealouſy. He 
had, in his own age, and he hath, in ours, 
the demerit of beginning a ſtruggle between 
prerogative and privilege ; and. of eſtabliſh» 
ing a ſort of a warfare between the prince, and 


the people. But the ſpirit of liberty baffled 


all his deſigns. The ſpirit of liberty was 
not enervated by luxury in thoſe days. It 
was not only alive, but vigorous and active, 
It roſe in the nation, as that of faction roſe 
at court, The ſame principle, which com- 
ply'd with queen ELIZABETH, reſiſted king 
James. The oppoſition began as ſoon as 
the invaſion; and tyranny was, at leaſt, nipt 
in the bud. | . 

| King 
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King James made one attempt, indeed, 

in the beginning of his reign, which bid 
fairer for ſucceſs than any of thoſe, which he 
made afterwards; and which, if it had ſuc- 
ceeded, would have done the great work of 
his reign by means more filent and more 
dangerous; more ſoft in appearance, and 
more deadly in effect. We mean the at- 
_ tempt he made on the privileges of the houſe 
of commons, in the caſe of elections. In 
the proclamation, for calling his firſt parlia- 
ment, he aſſumed a new and unjuſtifiable 
prerogative, by his manner of preſcribing to 
the electors and to the elected; and by ſub- 
jecting both to ſevere penalties, if they fail'd, 
not only againſt the laws and ſtatutes, but 
againſt the purport, effect and ttue meaning 
of his proclamation. In the courſe of the 
ſeſſion, he endeavour'd to put this preroga- 
tive in execution, by inſiſting, firſt, that the 
commons ſhould confer with the lords; and 
When this was refuſed, that they ſhould con- 
fer with the judges, on the merits of an 
election and return for the county of Buck- 
ingham, which they had already heard and 
decided. If the king had prevail'd in this 
attempt of garbling the houſe of commons, 
he would have prevail'd very probably in 
that, which he made ſome time afterwards, of 
impriſoning and puniſhing the members of 
it. Thus he might have intimidated thoſe, 
by one prerogative, whom he could not ex- 
clude by the other. Such an influence 4 
mu 
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muſt have reſulted from hence, join'd to that, 
which the executive power gives unavoidably 
to every king, would ſoon have render'd the 
houſe of commons as dependent upon him, 
as the houſe of lords, at that time, appear'd 
to be; for if money gets money, (which will 
not, we ſuppoſe, be deny'd in this ſtockjob- 
bing age) it is no leſs true, and perhaps no 
leſs viſible, that influence begets influence. 
Now we apprehend that, in this caſe, the 
barrier of li had been totally deſtroy d, 
and that king Aus would have virtually 
been in poſſeſſion of arbitrary power; for 
whether the will of the prince becomes a 
law, by force of prerogative, and indepen- 
dently of parliament; or whether it is made 
ſo, upon every occaſion, by the concurrence 
of parliament; arbitrary power is alike eſta- 
bliſh'd, The only difference lies here. Eve- 
ry degree of this power, which is obtain'd 
without parliament, is obtain'd againſt the 
forms, as well as againſt the ſpirit. of the 
conſtitution; and muſt therefore be. obtain'd 
with difficulty and poſſeſsd with danger. 
Whereas in the other method of obtaining 
and exerciſing this power, by and with par- 
liament, if it can be obtain'd at all, the pro- 
greſs is eaſy and ſhort; and the poſſeſſion of 
it is ſo fat from being dangerous, that liberty 
is diſarm'd, as well as oppreſs'd, by this me- 
thod; that part of the conſtitution, which 
was inſtituted to oppoſe the encroachments 
of the crown, the mal- adminiſtration of men 

in 
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in power, and. every other grievance, being 
influenced to abet theſe encroachments, to 
ſupport this mal-adminiſtration, and even to 
concur in oppoſing the grievances. - National 
concurrence can be acquired only by a good 
prince, and for good purpoſes ;z becauſe pub- 
lic good alone can be a national motive. But 
king JaMEs was not ignorant that private 
good may be render'd a ſuperior , motive to 
particular men, and that it is morally poſ- 
ſible to make even parliaments ſubſervient to 
the worſt purpoſes of a court. RichAR D the 
ſecond, by influencing the elections, and 
queen Mary, by corrupting the members, 
had created fuch a dependence of the parlia- 
ment on the court, that the firſt had well 
nigh eſtabliſh'd, in ſpite of all other oppo- 
ſition, his abſolute power; and that the lat- 
ter was able to ſubvert what her father and 
her brother had done; to govern with the 
utmoſt cruelty; and to ſacrifice the intereſts 
of the nation to thoſe of an huſband, whom 
ſhe took againſt the general inclinations of 
her people. If therefore king IAMEs could 
have created the ſame dependence, he might 
have promiſed himſelf the fame ſucceſs. He 
might have govern'd in great quiet and ſafety, 
with the concurrence of parliament, tyran- 
nically at home, and ignominiouſly abroad. 
He might have beggar'd the nation, as he 
beggar'd. himſelf, and have given an abſo- 
lute dominion over both to one inſolent and 


incapable miniſter. But this concurrence 
| could 
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could not be. obtain'd; becauſe the depen- 
dence of parliaments upon the king could 
not be created. By aſſerting their privileges, 
they prevented any direct and open influence 
of the crown, Had king James been rich; 
(and it was in his power to have been ſo) had 
luxury and the offspring of luxury, corrup- 
tion, both which he introduced, prevail'd 
in the body of the people, an indirect and 
private influence might have been eſtabliſh'd ; 
this nation might have been enſlaved by the 
leaſt- beloved and moſt-deſpiſed of all her 
kings. But the king continued poor, and 
the nation honeſt; this indirect and private 
influence was either not attempted, or at- 
tempted without effect; and we are per- 
ſuaded that no advocate for it could have 
been found, even in this reign, or the next. 
There were men wicked enough to aſcribe 
ſuch! powers to the king, as would have de- 
ſtroy'd effectually the powers of parliament ; 
but there was no man abſurd, as well as wic- 
ked enough, to allow thoſe powers, which 
are given to parliament by the conſtitution, 
and to argue for an expedient, which muſt of 
courſe render them ineffectual, or pervert 
them to purpoſes oppoſite ta thoſe, for which 
they were inſtituted. Thus liberty was pre- 
ſerved, by preſerving the independency of 
parliaments. The proceedings of the com- 
mons, in the whole courſe of the affair we 
have mention d, were extremely moderate. 
They went farther, not only in e 
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and outward demonſtrations of reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion, but in real compliances, than 
could have been expected, or than was per- 
haps ſtrictly right; and when an expedient 
was fallen upon to draw the king, with ſome. 
reputation, out of the conteſt, they gave 
way to it, although by admitting a writ for 
the election of a member in the room of 
one, whoſe election they had allow'd, they 
ſaffer'd a precedent to be eſtabliſh'd, which 
might be turn'd againſt them. But the ſpi- 
rit of liberty, though eafily alarm'd, is flow 
to reſent even great provocations, and to act 
with violence, even againſt the worſt princes. 
Repeated injuries, imminent and extreme 
danger can alone bring things to ſuch a paſs ; 
and no king of this nation was ever diftreſs'd 
by his people, without receiving frequent 
warnings, as well as accumulating inſuppor- - 
table grievances. King James felt ſome part 
of this diſtreſs in proceſs of time. He de- 
ſerved it perhaps already. The commons 
however contented themſelves, in an addreſs 
to him, to aſſert their privileges, and to com- 
plain of this invaſion of them, amongſt. other 
orievances, The proceedings of parliament 
were carry'd on, in ſubſequent ſeſſions, with 
the ſame moderation and temper. In that, 
which follow'd the diſcovery of the gunpow- 
der treaſon, the oath of allegiance was im- 
poſed; and this pledge of fidelity, for the 
future, was the ſole hardſhip, (for ſuch the 
court of Rome and a great number of that 
| come 
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communion eſteem'd it) which the Roman- 
catholic party drew on themſelves by ſo ex- 
ecrable an attempt, The parliament com- 
ply'd, on this occaſion, with, the king, pro- 
bably againſt their own ſentiments, ſince no- 
thing could be more different than his notions 
and theirs, concerning the conduct to be held 
with papiſts, and even concerning popery it- 
ſelf; and ſince the favour he ſhew'd, not to 
ſay the court he made, to this party had al- 
ready created great uneaſineſs, and began to 
be,a moſt unpopular part. of his government. 
He had no war on his hands, and his reve- 
nues were at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of 
the late queen, The commons however gave 
him one of the greateſt ſupplies, which had 
ever been given in parliament ; and upon this 
occaſion it may not be improper to obſerve, 
in confirmation of what we have advanced 
already, that the natural bent of the people, 
to live. well with their kings, is fo ſtrong, 
that parliaments, under no other influence 
than this, will negle& nothing to gain them; 
nay, that a prince like king James, diſliked, 
diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may prevail upon his par- 
liament, for a. time, and. till all hopes of 
gaining him are loſt, to do as well as bear in 
his favour, what would not be attempted in 
a better reign, nor ſucceed perhaps, if it Was 

attempted, | | 
His deſign of uniting the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland fail'd. It was too 
great an undertaking for ſo bad a Es 
Y 
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We muſt think that the general arguments 
againſt it were grounded on prejudice ; on 
falſe and narrow notions. But there were 
other reaſons, drawn 'from the jealouſies ct 
that time, and from the coder of the 
kibg, who had beforehand declared all the 
poſt nati, or perſons born fince his ' acceſſion 
to the Engliſh throne, naturalized in the 
two kingdoms; and theſe were, without 
doubt, the true reaſons, which ' prevail'd a- 
gainft the union. The next time the par- 
hament aſſembled to proceed on bufinets, 
was in the year 1610, and by that time the 
eneral difcontent of the nation began to 
Phew itſelf in loud and univerſal murmurs. 
Some monopolies, the rigid and impolitic 
proceedings of the high-commiſſion court 
and ſtar-chamber, and many other cauſes 
combined to raiſe them. But no particular 
grievance either had, or deſerved to have, fo 
great an effect as the continual endeavours; 
which were uſed to eſtabliſh practices and 
principles, abſolutely deſtructive of the ge- 
neral conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, Such was the attempt made by Ban- 
CROFT, archbifhop of Canterbury, when he 
preſented the twenty-five articles, common- 
ly call'd Articuli cleri, and petition'd the 
king to grant prohibitions upon them. Such 
again were the books, publiſhd by CowEL 
and BLAckwoop, aſſerting that the king 
is neither bound by the laws, nor by his 
coronation-oath 3 ; that he hath a right to 

— make 
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make laws and impoſe taxes, without the 
conſent of © patliament, and that the nation 
was reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery by the Nor- 
man conqueſt. ' Such; to conclude this head, 
were the many acts, which the king him. 
ſelf had done, and the many declatations, 
which he had made; nay, ſuch was the 
declaration he made in this very parliament, 
when he affirm'd. that although all kings, 
© who are not tyrants, or perjured, will 
© bound themſelves within the limits of their 
« Jaws; yet as it is blaſphemy to diſpute what 
« God may do, ſo it is ſedition in ſubjects to 
« diſpute what a king may do, in the heighth 
« of his Power.” Theſe doctrines were new, 
ungrateful and ſhocking to Engliſh ears; yet 
the parliament kept in temper, and bore 
ſuch language, from this fearful, bullying 
prince, as the fierceſt of his predeceſſors, 
ſince RicHARD the ſecond, had never pre- 
ſumed to hold. They took no notice of 
BANCROFT, nor purſued any farther mraſures 
againſt CowEL and BLAckwoop, after theſe 
libels had been call'd in by proclamation, and 
the reading of them had been forbid. Nay, 
there was a ſubſidy granted in this very ſeſ- 
ſion, with as little pretence as there had been 
for granting the former. All this temper, 
ſubmiſſion, and generoſity of the parliament 
were loſt on the king. They would not con- 
nive at grievances, not ſacrifice liberty; and 
thoſe were the only terms, upon which an 


union with him was to be obtain d. From 
| S the 
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- the year 1610 to 1614, he held nd patlia- 
ment; and it is evident that he would. never 
have call'd another, if his miniſters; could 
have - ſupply'd his profuſion by all the il- 
legal and oppreſſive means, which they uſed 
to raiſe money on the people, and which we 
forbear to enumerate, becauſe the moſt par- 
tial writers, who have endeavout'd to excuſe 
them, have not preſumed to deny them. 
Even, under this neceflity, he did not take 
the refolution of calling a new parliament, 
till he was prevail'd on by bis favourite, | So- 
ME RSET, who had form'd a ſcheme for in- 
fluencing the elections, and at the head of 
ſeveral other undertakers, flatiter'd' himſelf 
and his maſter, that he could get ſuch ; mem- 
- bets choſen *, “ as ſhould comply ſolely to 
the king's: deſires.” But this project proved 
abortive. The Engliſh freedom cannot be 
46 loſt, (ſays WIISsOoV; and may his ſaying 
preve true to all future generations!) “ by a 
few baſe and tame ſpirits, that would un- 
% make themſelves and their poſterity, to ag- 
Fs grandize one man.“ It happend to king 
James, as it happen'd to his fon. Diſgrace 
at court proved a recommendation in the 
country; and the faces, which appear'd in 
this new parliament, made the countenance 
of the court to dtoop. 1 


* Wilson. 
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From this tine began that conduct, on 
the part of the court, and on the part of the 
parliament, which continued to be held, 
with very fatal uniformity, till it ended in a 
civil war. That the people had treaſon to 
be jealous of the deſigns of the court; bath 
appear'd and will appear ſtill more flagrantly, 
in the ſequel; but that the court had, at 
this time, nay even in the month of May 
1640, when king CHARLEs diſſolved the laſt 
parliament he had it in his power to diſſolve, 
any reaſon to be jealous of the parliament, 
or the people, we deny; and are able to juſ- 
tify our denial by fact and authority; even 
the authority of my lord CTLARENDOR. 
But the father and the ſon, and eſpecially 
the former, having no end in calling their 
parliaments but to get money from their 
people, and to evade, rather than refuſe, the 
redreſs of grievances; the art of the court 
was conſtantly employ'd, under pretence of 
the urgency of affairs, and in | the patlia- 
ment of 1614, without any pretence at all, 
to get the ſubſidies firſt diſpateh'd. The 
commons, on the other ſide, who knew for 
what they were call'd together, and who ex- 
pected that little time would be ' allow'd 
them to enquire into mabadminiſtration 
and to repreſent grievances, when they had 
once given the money, infiſted for the moſt 
part (tor there happen'd occaſions, in which 
they did not inſiſt) that the conſideration 
of grievances ſhould *precede, or at leaſt go 
8 8 2 an 
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an equal pace with that of the ſupply. This 
was the rock, on which ſo many parlia- 
ments ſplit. This alone occafion'd the diſſo- 
lution of that we are ſpeaking of, and 
made king JaMEs reſolve, though he could 
not ſupport his reſolution to the end of his 
reign, to govern by his prerogative alone, 
and without the aſſiſtance of his parliament ; 
that is, to avow abſolute power. 


LETTER XVIII. 


N our laſt diſcourſe, concerning the pre- 
tentions ſet up, and the attempts made 
by king JaMes againſt the freedom of the 


Engliſh conſtitution, we carry'd theſe re- 


marks down to the year 1614. We choſe to 
ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems to be the very 
diametrical point of oppoſition, or a point 
very near to that, between the government 
of this prince and the government of queen 
ELtzABEFH, which we ſo largely inſiſted 
upon. The diſtruſt between him and his 
people was now intirely form'd. His offenſive 
and their defenſive pretenſions were now fully 
explain'd, An union of affection between 
him and his people, which the latter ſtill de- 
fired and had long courted, was now grown 
deſperate, An union, unworthy of a free 
people, a factious union between the par- 
iament, and the court, founded in the de- 
| | pendence 
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pgadence and ſubmiſſion - of the former, and 
too much affected by the latter, was after many 
trials become evidently impraQticable. The 
king, as he had managed affairs, could nei- 
ther govern with parliament, nor without it; 
and thoſe powers, which are defign'd to be 
mutual helps, were turn'd to be mutual clogs 
on one another ; not by any deviation on the 
fide of the people, or of their repreſentatives, 
from the true line of government; but by 
a manifeſt and almoſt continual deviation 
from it, on the fide of the crown. 

Thus were thoſe great diſorders in go- 
vernment and that national confuſſon raiſed, 
which -in a few years more deſtroy'd the 
whole conſtitution, In ſhort, that melan- 
choly ſcene, which had been preparing ever 
ſince the acceſſion of king James, was 
open'd about this time, and contigued open 
with few variations, every one of which was 
for the worſe, till that tragedy began, where- 
in the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt blood in 
the nation was ſhed ſo profuſely, and with 
the beginning of which we purpoſe to conclude 
theſe remarks, _ | OT 

We haye charged the whole, and we 
think very juſtly, to the account of king 

AMES; who attempted to govern England 
y foreign, not by Engliſh maxims ; nay, by 
ſuch as he was unable to govern his own coun- 
try. Sure we are, that no part of it can be 
laid to the conſtitution, or people of England. 

e RG. 
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The conſtitution was the ſame in his time 
as in the time of queen ELIZABETH; and 
the people claim'd, under him, no other pri- 
vileges, nor powers, than they had enjoy'd' 
under her. It was his fault, not theirs, if 
by treading in the fame path, which had kept 
them united with her, they were” divided 
from him. Theſe are points, on which we 
think it proper to inſiſt a little more in this 
place, in order to caſt a greater light on the 
particulars, which follow, and to avoid any 
prolix repetitions, when we come to wind up 
the whole, NR Mtn e eee 
King JAuxs had open'd the parliament, 
which met. in 1614, by aſking money for 
the portion and other expences of his daugh-' 
ter's marriage to the elector palatine, and 
promiſed the commons leave and leifure to 
enquire into grievances, when they had 
comply'd with this demand; but diſtruſt, 
the bane of all harmony, prevail'd amongſt 
them, ag, it is plain even from this conditiqnal: 
promiſe that it prevail'd with him, and they 
reſolved to begin the work of the ſeſſion by 
a repreſentation of grievances, 
A principal article in this roll was the 
rowth of popery, encouraged no doubt by 
ſeveral pages in the conduct of king James, 
and patticulatly by two; bis employing 
not only ſuſpected, but known Roman-ca- 
wende in Elles of the | higheſt truſt and 
conſequence; and his 'ayow'd defign of 
martying his ſon to ſome princeſs" of that 
* * religion. 
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religion. Shall we fay, in / the ſtyle of king 
James, that it was preſumption in the com- 
mons to meddle in ſuch deep matters of ſtate ? 
Shall we not rather think it Was pręſu mption 
in the prince to determine a matter, of this 
importance to the public welfare, to the 
preſent and to future: generations, without 
the advice, nay againſt the opinion of the 
great council of the nation? Shall , we not 
rather applaud the wiſdom and foreſight, as 
well as the virtue of thoſe men who diſ- 
cover'd the fruit in the ſeed ; whoſe minds 
toreboded all the miſchievous | conſequences 
of ſuch an alliance, and who did theit utmoſt 
to. pievent the trut original cauſe of our 
greatoſt mis fortune? 1 4 © 

Under another head of grievances, com- 
plain'd of at this time, were the monopolies, 
and many illegal exactions of money from 
the people. The parliament had the more 
reaſon to loſe no time, and to ſpare no en- 
deavours in putting a ſtop to theſe encroach- 
ments on liberty, becauſe the longer they 
laſted, the more farniliar they grew. The 
court improved in the practice of them. The 
people, who ſubmitted! to them by force, 
might have been brought to ſubmit? to them 
by cuſtom, and the king might become 
able in time to ſupply his wants without the 
aſſiſtance of parliament; @' caſe almoſt as 
deſperate as that of his being able to ſupply 
them when, in what manner, and in what 
proportions he thought fit, by the — 
R 94 4 
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of -parliament. We ſay almoſt as deſperate, 
on the principles touch'd in our laſt letter ; 
for, in the firſt place, if king James could 
have ſupply'd his wants without parliaments, 
he would certainly have call'd none, and the 
condition of this nation had 'been worſe than 
that of Spain, of France, and of other na- 
tions, whoſe examples bave been, abſurdly 
enough, quoted to juſtify theſe arbitrary me- 
thads of raiſing money, and to induce man- 
kind to ſubmit to them. In France, for in- 
ſtance, the people muſt ſuffer ; but they may 
complain. Their -mouths are open ; that is, 
their parliaments may repreſent; and even 
remanſtrate ; nay, they have gone ſo far, as 
to refuſe with ſucceſs to regiſter and give the 
neceſſary forms of a law to an edict of the 
prince, which they judg'd oppreſſive to the 
eople. But if king JaMEs had prevail'd, 
bo would have govern'd without even theſe 
ſhadows of a parliament. The people muſt 
have ſuffer'd and could not haye complain'd. 
Their ſole mouth, the mouth of parlia- 
ment, would have been ſtop d, and redreſs 
of grievances being no longer attainable by 
the applications of their repreſentative body, 
which would have no longer exiſted, they 
muſt have ſubmitted tamely and ſilently, or 
have ſought a remedy in their collective 
body, which can only act by reſiſtance, and 
force. This ſituation would have been bad 
enough, God knows; yet not ſo bad as the 
other; for, in the ſecond place, if the par- 
N 5 liament 
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liament had been made dependent on the 
crown, (no matter by what kind of in- 
flaence; whether by the diftribution of ho- 
nours, the trauſlation of biſhops, the cor- 
rupting the electors, and the elected, or the 
other methods king James took) the mouth 
of the people had not been” ſtop'd indeed; 
but it had been form'd to ſpeak another 
language than that of the heart. The 
people muſt have ſuffered, and the parlia- 
ment muſt have rejoiced. If they had felt an 
increaſing load of debt, the parliament: muſt 
have teſtified great. latisfaction at the dimi- 
nution of it. If they had felt the decay of 
trade, and the growth of national poverty, 
the parliament muſt have boaſted of the 
wealth and flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom. 
If they had ſeen the intereſt and honour 
of the nation, as they ſaw it too often, neg- 
lected or ſacrificed, the parliament muſt have 
exulted in the triumphs of both. In ſhort, 
ſuch a depending parliament muſt not only 
have connived at the grievances of their 
country, but have ſanctifyd them too. They 
muſt not only have borne the rod, but have 
kiſs'd it too; not only the rod of thaw prince, 
but the rod of ſome upſtart + miniſter; who 
owed his elevation to his diſhonour, and his 
favour to his ſhame. _ But as the integrity 
of parliament ſecured the nation from any 
danger of this kind; ſo the neceſſities 
of the King were the great ſecutity againſt 
any danger of the other. Was the par- 


liament 
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liament therefore to blame, Wo 
ſtrenuouſſy every innovation ſet on foot, to 
leſſen this ſecurity 7 diet ; 
A third grievance, which! the dne 
deſired to have redreſs d, was that incredible 
waſte, which king JAMES made of the re- 
venues of the crown. Theſe! revenues were, 
at that time, ſo. much more than ſufficient 
for all the ordinaty occaſions of the govern- 
ment, that! queen ExIZ ABRETH, who had fo 
many — occaſions of expence, 
who paid ſo many old debts, without con- 
tracting new, and atchieved ſuch glorious 
enterpriſes abroad, as well as at home, did 
not receive in - grants from her people above 
* four millions in mote than forty years. 
It king James, wo had no extraordinary 
occafions. of expence, who paid no debts, 
who atchieved no gloricus enterprizes any 
where; had neither afk'd money, nor raiſed 
it Without aſking, the ſquandering his re- 
venue had not probably come under debate 
in patliament; but, fince he expected that 
the people ſhould provide for his debts, and 
ſupply his neceſſities, it was juſt that the 
repreſentatives of the people ſhauld examine 
n _ were: e RNA |; 1 he: args 
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1 * We do not want to be told that the'value of money 4 
very different at that time from what it is now; but though 
we admit of the higheſt calculations, this ſum wall appear ſur- 
prifingly ſmall for .ſo many years, when compared with the 
Hane and 9 of ſome latter reigns 
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eſtates, hich were made in theſe days at, 
court, "the, known corruption © ot only. of 
inferior agents, but of princippt rhiniſters, 
and even of thofe who were at the head of. 
the treaſury, made ſuch an examination the 4 
more neceſſary, and ptovoked and excited: the 
more to it. The houſe of comttions' woulc 
haye thought that they had bettay dd their 
traſt, if; they hal Geck! ſo impottant a 
part of it. B. the Proceedings, as well as 
declarations” ok! the Parliaments, . in theſe 
tives, it is plain that they thought they had 
not an arbittary, but only Aa conditional. 
power, over the purſe of then natiop, thou h, 
the Arings of it were in Nh: eir hands; that 
they wete to tax the people in no greater 
proportion than Was rely neck d ſup- 
port the honour and intereſt 'of 8 nation, 
and the dignity of the, crown; tha t they 
could make no judgment, copcerving this 
proportion, ' if they had dot a full commu. 
nication of the nature of the” ſerxice, for 
which. extraordinary aids Were demanded; 
and it they did not examine, before they 
granted ele alds, how the ordinary reVe- 
nues and aby 11 extraordinary - rants, 
had been aß Such maxims: as theſe 
will not ben Ay we preſume, They, 
have: at alway s Vrofels'd ang frequently - 
purſiied, met e 5 ſpeak of 3075 
101 .the a % WY" ich we 1 Ive. \Pince, the 
n of ib; Wix“ AM che eg” our; prin- 
00 have f deed: "gd 0 on 4 "Gifferear foot, 
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They have had a diſtin& revenue affign'd to 
them for their particular uſe. The annual 
expences and the debts of the nation have 
been ſeparately provided for by parliament; 
and yet not only the management and appli- 
cation of theſe annual grants, but alſo the 
immenſe property of the creditors of the 
public have been left to the crown, as the 
management and application of thoſe reve- 
nues were, which belong d properly to the 
crown, and by deficiencies, on which the 
crown, not the nation, was immediately af- 
fected. It is no wonder therefore if our par- 
liaments have thought themſelves obliged, 
ſince this great alteration, ſometimes by com- 
mittees, and ſometimes by extraordinary com- 
miſſions, to inſpect more narrowly into reve- 
nues, which are ſtill managed by the officers 
of the crown, though they make no longer 
any part of the eſtate of the crown; and we 
perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt man would 
be ſorry, if the wiſdom of our preſent repre- 
ſentatives ſhould think fit to make any inqui- 
fitions of the fame nature; but even before 
this alteration, before the ſettlement of a civil 
liſt, and when our princes ſtood on the ſame 
foot as king JAuxs the firſt, with reſpect to 
their private and public revenue, the maxims 
we ſpeak of were purſued on many occaſions, 
and always with the univerſal applauſe of the 
people. In the reign of king CRARLESs the 
ſecond, for inſtance, our whig-patriots en- 
deavour'd not only to detect and puniſh 

2B frauds 


frauds and abuſes, by enquiries into the ma- 
nagement of the public money, but to pre- 
vent them likewife, by appropriating what 
they gave to the uſes, for which it was given; 
and thus much we think may ſuffice, to 
clear the conduct of the parliament of 1614 
from any imputations on this head. 

Let us mention, in this place, one grie- 
vance more, which we. have touch'd upon in 
another. A former parliament had taken 
ſome notice of it, and this parliament would 
probably have taken more, if the king had 
allow'd them time. The doctrines, which 
eſtabliſh'd the unbounded and. ineffable pre- 
rogative of the king; which reduced the pri- 
vileges of parliament to be no longer an an- 
tient and undoubted right and inheritance, 
but derived them from the permiſſion and 
toleratioa of the crown, - and declared them 
liable to be retrench'd at the will of the 
prince; and which by neceſſary conſequence 
changed at once the nature of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, from that of a free to that of 
an arbitrary government; all theſe doctrines, + 
we ſay, or the principles, on which they 
were eſtabliſh'd, had been already publicly 
and frequently aſſerted by king James. 
They were the language of the court; and 
a party had been form'd in the nation, who 
made profeſſion of them. They were main- 
tain'd in converſation, They were pleaded 
for in print; and they became ſoon nee 

wards 
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wards the diſgrace and 'prophanation of the 
„ „ c 
Poe have ſometimes «© compared, in © our 
thoughts, theſe uſurpations of king . — 
over the privileges of his people to thoſe' of 
the popes, which gave that prince ſo much 
offence, over the rights of the emperors 
and indeed over the civil rights of mankind. 
CHARLEMAGNE had made theſe prieſts prin- 
ces. They continued for about two hundred 
and ſixty years, to ſubmit, in the main, to 
thoſe rules, which the imperial conſtitutions 
and ecclefiaſtical cuſtoms: had eftabliſh'd ; af- 
ter which they ſtarted, at once, out of theſe 
bounds. They would be limited pontiffs, no 
longer, but arbitrary high prieſts, like the 
Dako of Japan, ſomething more than hu- 
man, and civil as well as eccleſiaſtical tyrants. 
They ſcorn'd to go to tyranny by degrees, 
but carry'd their uſurpations at one leap to 
the utmoſt pitch of extravagance, ALEXAN- 
- DER the fecond deny'd the right of the em- 
perors to chuſe, or to confirm the election of 
a pope. His fucceſſor took the ' inveſtitures 
from them. HENRVY the fourth. aſſerted the 
imperial rights, in oppoſition'' to this inva- 
ſion ; but GREGORY the ſeventh afferted, in 
oppoſition to him, that of Rome was the capi- 
tal of the world ; that the pope was indepen- 
dent of all powers on earth; that kings and 
emperors were. liable to be depoſed by the 
plenitude of his authority. The pope was 
believed by many, on his word; and there 
were 
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wete more, who found their private account 


in ſeeming to believe him. Factions were 
raiſed to maintain theſe principles. They 
were conſecrated by the church. They pre- 
vail'd in thoſe days. More than five centu- 
ries, were not ſufficient! to aboliſh the prac- 
tice, and more than fix; have not been ſuffi- 
cient to extirpate the principle. True it is, 
that theſe popes had ſeveral advantages, which 
king JAMES had not; and; amongſt others, 
the minority of HENRY the fourth at the 
time, when they began this monſtrous uſur- 
pation; whereas when king JaMes ſet up his 
pretenſions, and talk'd, and writ of prero- 
gative, in terms as ridiculous and full of as 
much bombaſt as thoſe, which the briefs and 
other public acts of HiLpeBRAND contain'd, 
the commons of England were grown up to 
a full maturity of property and power. Shall 
we condemn. them for endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve the principles of liberty, that they 
might preſerve the ſpirit bf it, and by pre- 
ſerving the fpirit, deſerve and ſecure the 
continuance of ſo great a blefling ? Should 
an Engliſh parliament have ſat quiet and 
ſilent, in humble dependence on the prince, 
whilſt, ſlavery. in ſpeculation, as well as prac- 
tice, was making ſuch large advances; whilſt 
the | laws of the land, the laws of nature, 
and thoſe of God himſelf were perverted to 
impoſe a yoke of | baſe and ſervile prejudices 
on the underſtandings and conſciences of 
mankind? We; think not. Sure we are that 

our 
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our parliaments have been always watchful 
to cenſure and explode, in time, ſuch doc- 
trines as might even by induction and con- 
ſequence, weaken the foundation of liberty. 
The inſtances of this kind are fo well known 
and ſome of them ſo recent, that we need 
not quote them. But in order to juſtify ſtill 
farther the ſenſe and conduct of out fore- 
fathers, let us appeal even to the preſent ſenſe 
of mankind. We all know that there are 
mercenary and abandon'd wretches amongſt 
us, who have dared to plead for a dependence 
of the parliament on: the crown ; not for that 
dependence of the ſeveral parts of the go- 
vernment on one another, which our confti- 
tution hath form'd, and on the | preſervation 
of which the freedom of our government 
intirely reſts; but for the moſt indirect, the 
moſt iniquitous, as well as dangerous depen- 
dence ' imaginable; for a dependence, to be 
created by corruption, which' muſt always 
produce effects as infamous as its cauſe. 
Corruption, we ſay, hath been defended, 
nay, recommended (for we will repeat the 
aſſertion) as a | neceſſary expedient of go- 
vernment. The reprefentation of the country 
by the independent gentlemen of the country 
hath been ſaucily and awkwardly ridiculed; 
as if a bill, to prevent all perſons who have 
neither places nor penfions, from fitting in 
parliament was proper to be paſs'd, and thoſe 
lalutary laws, which are in force for pre- 
venting perſons, who have places ahd pen- 

| ſions, 
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ſitions, from ſitting there were as proper to be 
tepeald. Nay; theſe incendiaries, who go 
about to deſtroy our ' conſtitution, have not 
bluſh'd in the ſame breath to admit that 
ſtanding armies have been generally the in- 
ſtruments of overturning free governments, 
and to affirm that a ſtanding army is neceſ- 
ſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk them 
againſt whom, they anſwer you very frankly, 
againſt the people; if you aſk them why, 
they anſwer you with the ſame frankneſs, 
becauſe of the levity and inconſtancy of the 
people. This is the evil; an army is the 
remedy. Our army is not deſign'd, accords 
ing to theſe doctors of ſlavery, againſt the 
enemies of the nation, but againſt the na- 
tion. We are confident that the preſent at- 
my is incapable of being employ d to ſuch 
purpoſes and abhors an imputation, which 
might have been juſtly caſt on CRoMwERLL's 
army, but is very unjuſtly infinuated againſt 
the preſent: 

Now let us ſuppoſe that the time was come 
when the parliament ſhould think fit to cen- 
ſure and put a ftop to the influence of ſuch 
writings as theſs; would any honeſt man, if 
he laid his hand upon his heart, diſapprove 
their proceedings? On the contrary, would 
hot every man, who wiſh'd that the conſtitu- 
tution of this government might be preſerv'd, 
applaud ſuch meaſures and bleſs the repre- 
ſentatives'of his country for their zeal againſt 
the betrayers of it ? 5 | 

TS W 
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Upon the whole matter, we think it very 
plain that the alarm, which was taken at the 
pre pagation of thele infamous deEtrines, in 
the reign of king James the firſt, is abun- 
dantly juſtify'd not only by the examples of 
other parliaments, but by the general ſenſe 
of mankind in all ages. | | 

Whenever the ſundamentals of. a free go- 
vernment are attack'd, or any other ſchemes, 
ruinous to the general intereſt of a nation, 
are purſued ; the beſt ſervice, that can be 
done to ſuch a nation, and even to the 
prince, is to commence an early and vigo- 
rous oppoſition to them; for the event will 
always ſhew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the pre- 
ſent caſe, that thoſe, who form an oppoſi- 
tion, in this manner, are the trueſt friends 
to both,” however they may be fligmatized 
at ficſt with odious names, which belong 


more property to thoſe, who throw the dirt 
at them. | | 

If the oppoſition begin late, or be carry'd 
on more faintly, than the exigency requires, 
the evil will grow; nay it will grow the 
more by ſuch an oppoſition, till it becomes 
at length too inveterate for the ordinary me- 
thods of cure; and whenever that happens; 
whenever uſurpations on national liberty are 
grown too ſtrong to be check'd by theſe or- 
dinary methods, the people are reduced to 
this alternative. They muſt either ſubmit 
to ſlavery and beggary, the worſt of all po- 
Ittical evils; or they muſt endeavour to pre- 
0 } : vent 
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vent the impending miſchief by open force 
and reſiſtance, Which is an evil but one de- 
gree leſs eligible than the other. But when 
the oppoſition is begun early and carry'd on 
vigotouſly, there is time to obtain redreſs 
of grieyances, and put a ſtop to ſuch uſur-' 
pations by thoſe gentle and ſafe methods, 
which their cqnſtitution hath provided; me- 
thods, which may and have often proved fa- 
tal to wicked miniſters, but can never* prove 
fatal to the prince himſelf, He is never 
in danger but when theſe methods, which 
all arbitrary courts diflike, are too long 

delay d. | 
The moſt plauſible objection to ſuch pro- 
ceedings, and by which well-meaning men 
are frequently made the bubbles of thoſe, 
who have the worſt deſigns, ariſes from a 
falſe notion of moderation, True political 
moderation conſiſts in not oppoſing the mea- 
ſures of government, except when great and 
national intereſt are at ſtake; and when that 
is the caſe, in oppoſing them with ſuch a de- 
gree of warmth as is, adequate to the nature 
of the evil, to the circumſtances of danger 
attending it, and even to thoſe of opportunity, 
To oppoſe upon any other foot; to oppoſe 
things, which are not blame-worthy, or 
which are of no material conſequence to the 
national intereſt, with ſuch violence as may 
diſorder the harmony of government, is cer- 
tainly faction; but it is likewiſe faction, and 
faction of the worſt kind, either not to op- 
'F 20 pole 
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poſe at all, or not to oppoſe in earneſt, when 
points of the greateſt importance to the na- 
tion are concern'd. 

The truth of all this reaſoning will be 
confirm'd by what remains to be ſaid of king 
James and king CHARLEs the firſt. If there 
had not been an early and honeſt oppoſition, 
in defence of national liberty, againſt king 
James, his reign would have ſufficed to eſ- 
tabliſh him in the ſeat of arbitrary power. 
If the oppoſition had been more generally 
back'd with the weight of the nation in due 
time ; if the court had not been able to di- 
vide men againſt their general intereſt, upon 
principles of prerogative and liberty, king 
James muſt have comply'd in time; the con- 
ſtitution would have been reſettled on its right 
foundation; his family would have been pre- 
ſerved; all our national calamities would have 
been prevented; and the ſins of the court 
might have been expiated by the puniſhment 
of one or two of the miniſters. But a prero- 
gative party having been nurſed up from the 
beginning, and gain'd ſtrength in the whole 
courſe of king James's reign, the ſtrength 
of the nation was divided, and the conteſt 
continued fo long between the king and the 
people, that reſentment and paſſion and pre- 
Judice and faction took .place on all ſides. 
The ſoft and gentle methods of cure, which 
our conſtitution had provided, became im- 
practicable, A provoked people ſought their 


remedy in refiſtance, A civil war follow'd. 
wy | | The 
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The Engliſh government was ſubverted, in- 
ſtead of being reform'd. 

What hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify 
the conduct of the parliament, as well as the 
general alarm which the nation had taken in 
1614. Theſe were the crimes, the heinous, 
unpardonable crimes, for which king Jams 
diſſolved this parliament with ſo much in- 
dignation, after they had fate but a few 
weeks, and had not time given them to paſs 
even one law. Theſe were the crimes, for 
which he confined to the Tower and other 
priſons, and puniſh'd in other ways ſo many 
of the moſt active members. Laſtly, theſe 
were the crimes which made him reſolve, 
what he had before attempted, to govern 
without parliament. The particular conſe- 
quences of theſe meaſures will appear in our 
next letter, when we come to conſider his 
conduct of our national intereſts abroad, a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of the nation; in which pe- 
riod of time, the foreign affairs are ſo inter- 
mix'd with parliamentary and domeſtic af- 
fairs, that we ſhall not divide them, but 
ſpeak of them together, having firſt very 
briefly made our obſervations on his manage- 
ment of parties. | 
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LETTER XXI. 


IN letter XVIII, we have ſpoken of the 
1 ſtate of parties at the acceſſion of king 
JAuks. We are now to make our obſerva- 
tions on his management of them. It is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould do this, in order to 

a compleat and juſt idea of his government; 
and yet ſo much hath been ſaid on the ſub- 
ject by writers of all denominations, and 
even by ourſelves, that there remains bat 
very little to be added, either for curioſity, 
or inſtruction. a hath 

We might obſerve how he drew himſelf 
into ſome trouble, if not danger, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the neceſſity of ſhedding 
ſome blood, in the very firft months of his 
reign, by eſpoufing the paffions of a patty ; 
by diſgracing and profcribing men, who had 
no crime at that time towards him but their 
attachment to the late queen; by avowing 
the cauſe of the earl of EssEx, whoſe d 
had been, no doubt, as treaſonable at leuft, 
and as chimerical too, as thoſe, into Which 
he drove GREY, CoBHAM and RALEIGH, or 
which were imputed to them. 

SEVERAL other anecdotes, concerning fac- 
tions at court and parties in the nation, 
might be collected and remark'd upon. But 
We 
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we ſhall paſs them over, and confine' out- 
telves to obſerve, . in a very few inſtarces,. 
how he adapted his particular management of 
parties to the general and main deſign” of 
his policy; what ſtrength he acquired; 
what ſtrength he loſt by this conduct; and 
what conteſts he entail'd on poſterity. 

Thete were no parties, at this time, in 
the nation, but ſuch as were formed on reli- 
gious differences; and it had been a great 
object of the policy .of queen Elizabeth, 
to keep all parties within thoſe bounds, We 
know the maxims, on which ſhe proceeded, 
by a letter of Sir FRancis WALSINGHAM, 
writ expreſly on this ſubject. © She thought 
* that conſciences were not to be forced, but 
* won and reduced by truth, time, infirac- 
tion and perſuaſion ; and that cauſes of con- 
& ſcience loſe their nature? when they exceed 
ce their bounds and grow matter of faction.“ 
By keeping to theſe maxims, ſhe ſucceeded. 
The parties in the church made none in the 
ſtate. They were obliged to live in due ſub- 
jection to laws, wiſely made and moderately 
. exerciſed. They were never puniſhed, whilit 
they continued in this ſubjection; much leſs, 
were they provoked, or encouraged to go 
out of it. The powers of the church were 
applied to the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment, 
not rendered ſubſervient to any factious de- 
ſigns of the court; and eccleſiaſtical violence 
was reſtrained from confirming the obſtinacy 
of thoſe, ho diſſented, by perſecution of 
14 T 4 them, 
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them, or from increaſing their numbers, by 
 peiecution of others. | 

Directly oppoſite to this conduct was 
that of king Jamgs. In haſte to ſhew his 
parts, he had a conference between the 
biſhops and the puritan miniſters at Hampton. 
court, in a few months after his acceſſion ; 
where he made himſelf a principal. party in 
the diſpute, His courtiers flatter'd him, 
and archbiſhop WH IT GIF T, who died ſoon 
afterwards, and probably doated then, de- 
clared himſelf verily perſuaded that the king 
ſpake by the ſpirit of God, But ſurely lach 
a conference, however it might frighten and 
ſilence, could neither inſttuct, nor perſuade ; 
and the king was ſo far from truſting, like 
his predeceſſor, to the force of truth and 
the aid of time, that in this very conference 
he threatened to employ another kind of 
torce, if he did not meet with compliance 
in a time to be limited. The biſhops were 
at firſt to admoniſh paterpally and to confer 
amicably; but left they ſhould not ſucceed 
by preaching, writing and living men into 
conformity, (the ſole means they ought to 
defire; or, if they deſired others, the ſole 
means they ought to be ſuffer'd to employ) 
they were to have recourſe to compulſion 
afterwards, The ſame ſpirit reign'd in the 
firſt ſpeech, which this prince made to 
his parliament; for there he not only maſs'd 
together, imprudently as well as unjuſtly, . all 
the difſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, 

: under 
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under the general denomination of puritans 
and noveliſts, but he declared them all in- 
ſufferable in any well- governed common- 
wealth, ſo that he put them all out of his 
protection, even though they confined them- 
ſelves within thoſe bounds, to which cauſes 
of conſcience may reaſonably extend, and pro- 
ſcribed them for their opinions, not their prac- 
tices. | 
Qa theſe principles he proceeded, and 
what we have ſaid here may ſuffice, upon 
this head, for his whole reign. The con- 
ſequence of this conduct was, that thoſe 
ſects, who were not dangerous at firſt, be- 
came ſo at laſt, They became fo, in ſome 
degree, from the moment the declarations 
we have mention'd were made ; for nothing 
is found more true in nature and experience 
than this; that they, who are. oppreſs'd by N 
governments, will endeavour to change them; 
and that he, who makes himſelf terrible to 
multitudes, will have multitudes to fear. 
But this was not all. As he made theſe ſects 
his enemies, ſo he gave them great advan- 
tages of popularity and ſtrength. The firſt of 
theſe advantages, which we ſhall take notice 
of, aroſe from the great indulgence he ſhew'd 
to the Roman catholics, and the favourable 
ſentiments of that religion, which he expreſs'd 
on all private, and many public occaſions. We 
need not deſcend into the particular inſtances ; 
for though we give little credit to DeaGe- 
N T's memoirs in general, and none to my 
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he ſays of a letter, written by king James to 
the pope, acknowledging him vicar of Chriſt 
and head of the church: yet is there a mul- 
ritude of other proofs, too notorious and too 
well ſupported to be deny'd. We think it 
plain, upon the whole matter, that ſeveral 
paſſages in his conduct, both before and af- 
ter his coming into England, were unworthy 
of a proteſtant king at any time, and were 
equally impolitic at this time; when the 
zeal of papiſts to attack, and of proteſtants 
to defend the reformation was at the higheſt 
pitch; and when even the leaſt condeſcen- 
fion, on either fide, would have been thought 
little leſs than apoſtacy. Fear for his per- 
fon, and little notions of policy were proba- 
bly the motives, which determined this part 
of his conduct; but whatever the motives 
were, the effect was certainly this. He 
made the cauſe of the court to paſs amongſt 
many for the cauſe of popery ; and it was 
not hard by conſequence for the- puritans, 
who were oppreſs'd by the court, to make 


their cauſe paſs for that of the reformation, 


We are far from thinking that this was pro- 
perly the caſe on either fide; but the ap- 
pearances were ſtrong enough to fix ſuch 
prejudices in the minds of men, already pre- 
pared by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This ad- 
vantage, ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly 
againſt the court, both in this reign and the 
next, In this, it was apply'd to no ill pur- 
poſes, In the next, it was very wickedly im- 

proved ; 
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proved ; but they, who gave it firſt, and who 
continued to give it afterwards, are juſtly to 
be reputed the accomplices of thoſe, who im- 
proved it ſo wickedly, how much ſoever they 
ſtood in oppoſition to one another, 

A ſecond advantage of popularity .and 
ſtrength, which king James gave to the 
puritans, was this. He rank'd amongſt their 
party, nay he drove into that party, as much 
as he was able by ſevere ufage, all thoſe, 
who ftood up in defence even of civil liberty. 
The averſion, which he expreſs'd to the 
puritans, form'd a kind of league between 
him and the warmeſt of the eftabliſh'd 
clergy; and when theſe were once become 
a court party, we are not to wonder if others 
grew as warm as theſe, and if the preateſt 
part of that body of men united in a caufe, 
which. flatter'd their paſſions, and open'd 
the road of -preferment to them. No king 
te no biſhop,” was the language of the court. 
«No biſhop. no king,” was that of the 
church. Had the monarchy and the hie- 
rarchy been attack'd, this united zeal in a 
common cauſe would have been commend- 
able and ſacceſsful too; for the nation was 
not now, nor for a long time afterwards, fo 
diſtemper d, that any faction could raiſe its 
head with effect againſt the juſt prerogative 
of the crown and the eftablnh'd rights of 
the church. But the truth requires we 
Mould ſay, that this union was form'd to 
offend and invade, and to extend both — 
1 — 0 yon 
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yond the bounds preſcribed to them by the 
Engliſh conſtitution. It was great blindneſs 
in the clergy not to ſee that to enlarge the 
bottom of the court, they narrow'd their 
own; that they fix'd a center of union, 
wherein all their divided enemies would meet 
and unite with many, who were then friends 
to the church, but might come, as it hap- 
pen'd afterwards, from being againſt the 
clergy to be againſt the church itſelf, It was 
a great misfortune to the nation, that the 
clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; 
fince if they had ſeen them, they might 
have been happy inſtruments of preventing 
that miſchief, which follow'd ſoon after the 
time we ſpeak of, and that diviſion of in- 
tereſts between the crown and the people, 
which was created by king JaMes, and hath. 
proved ſo fatal to his poſterity. But to re- 
turn. By a contrary conduct, by eſpou- 
ſing and ſanctifying the principles and by 
promoting the meaſures of king JaMEs, the 
clergy became part of the faction of the 
court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the imputa- 
tion of favouring popery, but very juſtly 
that of advancing tyranny, This was a ſe- 
cond adyantage, which king James gave to 
the puritans. He varniſh'd their cauſe with 
Popularity, and he increaſed their numbers. 
He mage puritans in his time, and janſeniſts 
have been ſince made in France, and jaco- 
bites in Britain, by calling men ſo and by 
treating them as ſuch, They muſt bees 

en 
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been ſharp-fighted, indeed, of whom my lord 
CLARENDON ſpeaks, and who could diſcern 
« the rebellion, contriving from, if not before, 
« the death of queen ELIZABETH; but they 
muſt be quite blind, who do not diſcern the 
ſeeds of rebellion ſowing in every part of the 
conduct of king James, and particularly in 
this, which we have now touch'd; the ma- 
nagement of parties. 

Theſe evils were aggravated, and the con- 
ſequences of them were precipitated by his 
conducting our national intereſts abroad againſt 
the ſenſe of the nation, 

During the firſt period, into which we 
divide this reign (that is to the year 1614) 
king James meddled* little, and, to ſay the 
truth, had little occaſion to meddle in fo- 
reign affairs. The treaty, which he made 
with Spain in 1604, had been much cen- 
ſured, and fir C. CoRnwALL1s, in a letter 
to the lord CRANBURNE, aſſerts © that Eng- 
« land never loſt ſuch an opportunity of win- 
e ning honour and wealth unto it, as by re- 
te linquiſhing the war againſt an exhauſted 
« kingdom and a prince held in little venera- 
« tion for ſuffering himſelf to be wholly go- 
« vern'd by a man generally hated.” This 
treaty, however, was not probably ſo bad as 
it had been repreſented, and the commerce 
open'd with Spain became a ſource of inex- 
hauſtible riches ro our nation ; but ſtill there 
was ſomething prepoſterous and mean in the 
conduct of king JAMEs abroad, even whilſt 

he 
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he had ſo little to do there, and ſo fafe a part 
to act. He courted that very power, the paw- 
et of Spain, whom. queen ELIZABETH had 
broke, and who would have courted him, 
if he had known how to put ſo much as dig- 
nity in his proceedings, He difobliged the 
Dutch, whoſe power had 'been raifed by 
queen ELIZABETH, and who. muſt have con- 
tinued to depend on him, if he had known 
how to be either a friend or an enemy; and 
yet he bore moſt 1ignominioufly from this very 
people the greateſt injuries and affronts ima- 
ginable. He had neither the courage to chaſ- 
tiſe this infant ſtate, nor the ſenſe to protect it. 
Their treaty with their old maſters, the Spa- 
niards, began in the year 1607; was conti- 
nued in 1608; and ended in 1609, in a 
truce of twelve years. During the whole 
courſe of this long negotiation, king James 
ſhew'd his partiality in favour of the Spani- 
ards ; and though he ſign'd about this time, 
two treaties with the ſtates as fovereigns ; 
yet he made no ſcruple, upon ſome occa- 
fions, of declaring them rebels. The death 
of the duke of CLeves, and the diſputes 
about that ſucceſſion, preſented to HENRY 
the fourth an opportunity he waited for ; 
and he was ready, when RAvAlLLAc ſtab'd 
him, to attack the houſe of Auſtria, whole 
power in Germany began once more to give 
umbrage, though RopoLemus the ſecond 
was ſtill on the imperial throne, King 
James left his troops with the Dutch, not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding the truce. They were employ'd 
in this quarrel; and we cannot think him 
to blame for taking no farther part in the hoſ- 
tilities. His views were, and they ought 
to have been at this time, and in this re- 
ſpe, very different from thofe of that heroi- 
cal king of France, But in the new ſcene 
of German affairs, which open'd a few years 
afterwards, and which continued, during the 
laſt period of his reign, (that is, from the 
year 1614) nothing could be more ſcanda- 
lous than his taking no part at all, except his 
taking the part he did take, That he ſhould 
have made himfelf a principal in that ter- 
rible war, which broke out in Germany 
in 1618, and which lafted thirty years, we 
cannot perſuade ourſelves; neither do we 
believe that any man, who does not take 
up his opinions on truſt, but examines this 
intricate and perplex'd part of the hiſtory of 
the laſt century with care, will be of another 
mind; and yet kiog JaMes muſt have made 
himſelf a principal in this war, if he had 
engaged in it, as he was adviſed by ſome to 
engage, and. as he hath been blamed by 
many for not engaging. The cenſures, un- 
der which he hath paſs'd on this occafion, 
would have been juſter, if thofe, who have 
made them, had diſtinguiſhed better between 
the patrimony of his children, by defending 
the palatinate, and promoting their gran=- 
deur, by ſeconding their ambition; between 
contributing to ſupport the proteſtant intereſt 
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abroad, and taking on his ſhoulders a load, 
which it was neither reaſonable nor poffible 
that he ſhould bear; between that conduct, 
which he ought to have held, as king of this 
iſland, and that, which he might have been 
obliged to hold, if his dominions had laid on 
the continent. Our writings will not paſs, 


we believe, for apologies in favour of king 


James; and yet we ſhall explain this point 
a little leſs to his diſadvantage, perhaps; than 
it hath been uſually taken. | 

It king J Aus had follow'd the advice 
of thoſe, who would have had him enter 
into an immediate war to maintain the elec- 


tor palatine on the throne of Bohemia, he 


muſt have exhauſted and ruined this nation 
to ſupport it. He muſt have furniſh'd ſub- 
ſidies to BETHLEM GABOR and the prince of 
Anſpach; he muſt have fed the war in 
Hungary; fomented the revolt in Auſtria ; 
paid the army of the princes of the union; 
oppoſed the duke of Bavaria in Bohemia; 
and Spinola in the palatinate. Let us con- 
ſider in oppoſition to whom, and in con- 
cert with whom, he muſt have carry'd on 


this vaſt undertaking. On one fide, the 


whole popiſh intereſt; in the empire, was 
cloſely united, and the cauſe of FERDINAND 
was the common cauſe of the party. The 
popiſh intereſt; out of the empire, conſpired 
in the ſame cauſe. The king of Poland 
aſſiſted the emperor in Hungary. Troops 
frem ltaly and a great army from the Ne- 
therlands 
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therlands acted for him in Germany, The 
purſe of the pope and that of the king of 
Spain were open to him. Even France, 
who ought in good policy to have oppoſed 
the houſe of Auſtria, was induced, by the 
bigotry of her court, and, perhaps, by the 
private intereſt of Luix ks, to declare for the 
emperor againſt the king of Bohemia. On 
the other fide, the proteſtant intereſt, in the 
empire, was far from being cloſely united, 
and farther ſtill from making the cauſe of 
FREDERICK the common cauſe of the party. 
Even the princes of the union had different 
views; many of them lean'd to the emperor ; 
none of them could be intirely depended 
upon; and the elector of Saxony, the moſt 
powerful of the proteſtant princes of the 
empire, was ſo far from uniting with the 
others, that he was firſt privately, and after- 
wards openly, but all along very ſteadily on 
the ſide of FERDINAND, Out of ſthe em- 
pire, ſome aſſiſtance might have been ex- 
pected from the king of Denmark and the 
Dutch; but even their acceſſion muſt have 
been purchaſed; at leaſt, x muſt have been 
made uſeful, at the expence of Britain. 
What other allies could king James have 
hoped for; and who can ſee, without ſmi- 
ling, in that godly prelate, archbiſhop AB- 
BoT's letter to fir RoBERRT NAUNToON, the 
name of the duke of BouiLLoN, together 
with TREMoUILLE, a rich prince in France, 


mention'd upon ſuch an occaſion ? Short and 
| U im- 
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imperfect as the account we have given is; 
thoſe, who knew the ſtate of Europe at the 
time we ſpeak of, know that it is true; 
and if we were to look no farther than the 
repreſentations made by JULI ana of Naſſau 
to her ſon, againſt his accepting the crown 
of Bohemia, we ſhould diſcover in them, 
with the true. and fatal reaſons why king 
James did not aſſiſt FREDERICK at all, un- 
anſwerable reaſons why he ought not to have 
taken upon him the Bohemian quarrel in the 
manner he muſt have taken it, if he had 
taken it upon him at that time. That 
king Jamts ſhould have prepared for this 
ſtorm, which was long in gathering; that 
he ſhould have labour'd to unite and to for- 
tify the proteſtants of Germany, before it 
happen'd; and to comfort and ſuccour and 
protect them, after it happen'd ; that he had 
many fair opportunities of doing this, with- 
out engaging farther than the intereſt of Bri- 
tain allow'd; and. that he neglected them 
all, we admit and are able to ſhew. He 
might have put himſelf on fuch a foot in 
Europe, as to have meditated at leaſt (which 
was the only part he attempted to act) ſuc- 
ceſsſully for the Bohemians, and to have 
ſcreen'd his ſon-in-law from the vengeance 
of the emperor, and the ambition of the 
duke of Bavaria. But he put himſelf on 
ſuch a foot, and he acquired ſuch a charac- 
ter, that he had no credit. among the pro- 
teſtants, nor much influence over his 4 
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law, and that the Roman-catholic party, 
ſure of amuſing him; neglected and deſpiſed 
him. He might Have declined taking the 
Bohemian quarrel upon him; and yet not 
have made his court to the emperor and the 
king of Spain, by diſavowing and condemn- 
ing FREDERICK, and even by ſuffering them 
not only to drive this prince out of Bohemia, 
but to take the palatinate from him and His 
family, and give a wound, almoſt mortal, 
to the whole proteſtant cauſe in Germany. 
Nay, he did worſe. By fooliſh embaſſies and 
ridiculous negotiations, he gave time and 
furniſh'd advantages, which could not have 
been had without his affiſtance, to the popiſh 
party: By the ſame means he check'd, he 
weaken'd, he diſcouraged; and more than 
once diſarm'd the Roden party. In ſhort, 
not only the principles of his conduct were 
wrong, but the meaſures of it compoſed 
ſuch a ſeries 'of blunders as we ſeldom find 
in hiſtory; becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in 
the courſe of nature, that ſuch characters, 
in ſuch ſituations, ſhould appear above once in 
a century, | : 

It may be objected, perhaps, by ſome of 
the writers, who adorn and inſtru the pre- 
ſent age, that king James was univerſally 
and juſtly condemin'd for not taking the Bo- 
hemian quarrel upon him, as well as for not 
defending the Palatinate; and that he muſt 
have purſued, in the Jaſt caſe, the ſame mea- 
ſures as we thiuk him juſtify'd for not pur- 
| U 2 ſuing 
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ſuing in the former. We ſhall not refute this 


objection by ſhewing, as it would be ealy for 
us to do, in various particulars, the prodigi- 
ous difference between the two. caſes; the 
inſuperable difficulties he would have. encoun- 


ter'd in one, and the many. facilities he would 
have had in the other. The deduction would 
be too long and extenſive for the narrow li- 
mits of theſe eſſays. But we ſhall content 
ourſelves with making two obſervations, ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, and. which 
will ſhew, at the ſame time, what different 
notions of the part this nation ought. to take 
in foreign affairs, were entettain'd by our 
forefathers, from thoſe, which we, their 
wifer offspring, have purſued. When king 
James took the reſolution of calling the par- 
liament, which fate in 162 1, the battle of 
Prague was loſt and Bohemia too with, it. 
The * affections of the people 
were raiſed, but it was for the 
recovery of the Palatinate; and in this 
int the ſenſe of the parliament went along 
with, the. affections of the people. On the 
other point, the ſenſe of the parliament had 
not been expreſs'd, there having been no par- 
lament held from the year 1614. till this 
time. But what. this ſenſe would have been, 
may be eafily collected, from the advice giv- 
en in the petition and remonſtrance of the 
commons at this time. As zealous as they 
were to engage even in a war, for recovering 
the Palati nate, they were not enough tranſ- 
ported 
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ported by their zeal, or enough byaſs'd in fa- 
vour of any foreign intereſt, to forget the 
true intereſt of Britain, They adviſed the 
king to a war; but they adviſed him not 
to reſt upon a war in theſe parts only, which 
would conſume his treaſure and diſcourage his 
people, They adviſed that the bent of this 
war might be againſt that prince, (the king 
of Spain) whoſe armies and treaſures had 
firſt diverted and fince maintain'd the war in 
the Palatinate. On which fide now was 
the ſenſe of the nation; and how imperti- 
nent are they, who have quoted this ſenſe, 
to authorize our taking part in every German 
quarrel, by paying ſubſidies, maintaining 
armies, and involving ourſelves in all the 
affairs of the continent? How monſtrous is 
tne abſurdity and impudence of * thoſe, who 
have aſſerted that the caſe of the people of 
the Palatinate, invaded by a powerful ene- 
my, who pretended to nothing leſs than the 
conqueſt of them, is parallel to that of the 
people of Hanover, invaded by no body, and 
over whom no foreign power pretends to any 
dominion! The parliament pointed out to 
king James a meaſure effeftual for ſup- 
porting the proteſtant intereſt abroad ; but 
ſuch a meaſure as this nation might purſue 
by exerting her natural ſtrength. The 
power of Spain ſupported the emperor and 


* See Obſervations on the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
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the popiſh league; an army of Spain con- 
quer'd the Palatinate; and yet the artificies 
of that court deluded king James to ſuch a 
degree, that he dream'd of recovering the 
patrimony of his children by the good offices 
of the Spaniards, and was incapable of pur- 
ſuing, in earneſt, any other meaſures, even at 
the time when SpixoLA was ſtripping them 
of this patrimony and reducing them to ſeek 
their bread in another country. To this de- 
pendence on Spain he ſacrificed not only 
them, but his own honour, the affection of 
his ſubjects, the proſperity of his kingdoms, 
and the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion. 
It was this magic charm, which the par- 
liament endeayour'd in vain to diſſolve, by 
preſſing him to a war with Spain, which 
his maritime force would haye carry'd on prin- 
cipally; which would have ſtopd that 
fourchs from whence the popiſh party in Ger- 
any derived ſo many ſupplies; and which 
3 have, render'd the proteſtant party, 
by conſequence, a more equal match for the 
emperor, But this was not the ſole wiſe and 
honeſt view, which the parliament propoſed, 
by pointing out and inſiſting on this meaſure. 
There was another, which touch'd them more 
nearly, and which they had more at heart, 
We ſhall mention it in our next diſcourſe, 
and it will lead us from our obſervations on 
this reign to thoſe few on the next, with 
r | 2 * 
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which we intend to cloſe, at leaſt for the 
preſent, all our remarks on the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, 


LSTT ER XX: 


NOTHER object, beſides recovering 
the Palaticate, which the parliament 
had in view, when they preſs'd king IAMrs 
to break with Spain, was preventing the mar- 
riage of the prince of Wales to the infanta. 
He had been banter'd and abuſed by the Spa- 
niards, when he treated a marriage between 
his eldeſt fon, prince Henry, and AxNRE of 
Auſtria; and yet no ſooner did the duke of 
Lerma, in the year 1616, make ſome over- 
tures of marrying the infanta Mary, ſecond 
daughter of PHiLie the third, to prince 
CHARLES, but this SoLoMo of ours catch'd 
at the bait, which was thrown out to him, 
and hung faſt on the hook for ſeven years to- 
gether. 

The fcheme of farther uſurpations in 
Germany was already laid, by the houſe of 
Auſt ria; and the character of FERDINAND, 
who was to ſucceed MArrhiAs, and who 
did ſucceed him three years afterwards, gave 
hopes of puſhing theſe uſurpations with vi- 
gour- and advantage. The part of Spain 
had been great in promoting theſe deſigns. 
it was eſſential to their ſucceſs that it ſhould 
6 bats be 
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the popiſh league; an army of Spain con- 
quer'd the Palatinate; and yet the artificies 
of that court deluded king James to ſuch a 
degree, that he dream'd of recovering the 
patrimony of his children by the good offices 
of the Spaniards, and was incapable of pur- 
ſuing, in earneſt, any other meaſures, even at 
the time when SPINoLA was ſtripping them 
of this patrimony and reducing them to ſeek 
their bread in another country. To this de- 
pendence on Spain he ſacrificed not only 
them, but his own honour, the affection of 
his ſubjects, the proſperity. of his kingdoms, 
and the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion. 
It was this magic charm, which the par- 
liament endeayour'd in vain to diſſolve, by 
preſſing him to a war with Spain, which 
his maritime force would haye carry'd on prin- 
cipally; which would have ſtopd that 
. from whence the popiſh party in Ger- 
any derived ſo many ſupplies; and which 
8 have render'd the proteſtant party, 
by conſequence, a more equal match for the 
emperor, But this was not the ſole wiſe and 
honeſt view, which the parliament propoſed, 
by pointing out and inſiſting on this meaſure. 
There was another, which touch'd them more 
nearly, and which they had more at heart. 
We ſhall mention it in our next diſcourſe, 
and it will lead us from our obſervations on 
this reign to thoſe few' on the next, with 
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which we intend to cloſe, at leaſt for the 
preſent, all our remarks on the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, 


LETTER XXIII. 


NOTHER object, beſides recovering 
the Palaticate, which the parliament 
had in view, when they preſs'd king Jams 
to break with Spain, was preventing the mar- 
riage of the prince of Wales to the infanta. 
He had been banter'd and abuſed by the Spa- 
niards, when he treated a marriage between 
his eldeſt fon, prince Henry, and Anne of 
Auſtria; and yet no ſooner did the duke of 
Lerma, in the year 1616, make ſome over- 
tures of marrying the infanta Mary, ſecond 
daughter of PHiLie the third, to prince 
CHARLES, but this SoLoMoN of ours catch'd 
at the bait, which was thrown out to him, 
and hung faſt on the hook for ſeven years to- 
gether. | 

The fcheme of farther uſurpations in 
Germany was already laid, by the houſe of 
Auſtria; and the character of FERDINAND, 
who was to ſucceed MArTHIAs, and who 
did ſucceed him three years afterwards, gave 
hopes of puſhing theſe uſurpations with vi- 
gour- and advantage. The part of Spain 
had been great in promoting theſe deſigns. 
it was eſſential to their ſucceſs that it ſhould 
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be ſo likewiſe in the execution of them. No 
oppoſition of any moment was to be appre- 
hended from France, where the principles of 
deſpotiſm and of bigot-popery prevail'd more 
than ever, and who had concluded, in the 
year 1615, a double marriage with Spain, 
The truce of twelve years, made with the 
Dutch in 1609, would enable the Spaniards 
to ſupport the popiſh league from the Low 
Countries, as in all caſes they might do 
from Italy; and if they could keep the king 
of Great Britain from diverting the forces 
of Spain in the mean time, there was rea- 
ſon to hope that theſe united powers might 
conquer both the Palatinates, as well as Bo- 
hemia, and break the force of the proteſtant 
league in Germany before the expiration of 
the truce and the renewal of the war with 
the ynited provinces of the Low Countries 
ſhould create another diverſion, This was 
a principal part of the plan laid by the houſe 
of Auſtria and the other Roman-catholic 
princes, for oppreſſing the proteſtants and 
1nvading the liberties of Germany. To the 
eternal infamy of king James, it ſucceeded 
even beyond ihe hopes of thoſe, who laid 
it, The hints which DiG6sy gave him in 
the very beginning of this negotiation, might 
have put him on his guard, and a thouſand 
things, which happen'd in the. courſe of it, 
would have undeceived, provoked, and deter- 
mined any other man, His preſumptian, 
his fear, and above all, his perverſe W 
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of policy prevented any effects of theſe kinds. 
We forbear entering into the particulars of 
what he did for Spain; of what he ſuffer'd 
Spain to do; and of all the indignities, which 
he received from every branch of the houſe 
of Auſtria, during theſe tranſactions. Moſt: 
of them have been obſerved, and are ſuffi- 
ciently known ; and it would be an unneceſ- 
ſary work to point out ſome few inſtances 
more, which have not been, perhaps, taken 
notice of, or explain'd as much as they de- 
ſerved, We ſhall ſpare ourſelves and our 
readers this diſagreeable recollection, and 
only obſerve in general the plan, upon which 
king JaMEs appears to have acted; as we 
have obſerved what the plan was of thoſe, 
who made ſo fatal an uſe of his weakneſs. 
His filly pride could not be fatisfy'd, unleſs 
he match'd his ſon with a daughter of Spain, 
or France. He had been diſappointed for- 
merly on that fide and lately on this. He 
was reſolved at any rate not to be diſappoint- 
ed a third time. The immenſe ſum, which 
had been promiſed for the infanta's portion, 
tempted him the more, becauſe for ſeveral 
years he would call no parliament to grant 
him ſupplies, and he found it hard to raiſe 
them, even in ſmall proportions, without a 
parliament, He imagined vainly, that this 
alliance with Spain would give him great 
conſideration abroad; and wickedly, that it 
would afford him means of raiſing and ex- 
_ tending his prerogative at home. He ſaw the 
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miſchiefs, which accrued to the preteſtant 
intereſt abroad, either as immediate, or as re- 
mote effects of his conduct; either in con- 
ſequence of what he did, or in conſequence 
of what he neglected; and we are willing 
to believe that he felt, in ſome degree, 
thoſe, which fell on the family, into which 
he had marry'd his daughter. -But the in- 
tereſt of the proteſtants in general touch'd 
him little. Abroad, as well as at home, he 
choſe rather by condeſcenſions and ſubmiſ- 
ſions to court his enemies, than to unite his 
friends among one another and to attach 
them to himſelf, In his zeal for the ima- 
ginary rights of princes, he could not for- 
give the elector palatine for taking arms 
againſt the emperor ; and whilſt he look'd 
on him as a rebel, forgot that he was his 
fon. If he remember'd it at any time and 
felt any concern, the ſentiment was ſurely 
very faint; ſince we find that the diſtant 
and uncertain proſpect of making ſome to- 
lerable compoſition for this unhappy prince, 
by the intercefſion of Spain, was always ſuf- 
cient to calm his paternal ſolicitude. He 
ſaw, without doubt, at leaſt during the life 
of PHILIP the third, who did not die till the 
year 1621, that Spain was not much in ear- 
neſt to give him the infanta; but he ſeem'd 
reſolved to overcome all difficulties and to 
determine the councils of Spain, and even of 
Rome, in his favour, by dint of conceſſions. 
The truth is, he went ſo far in his con- 
ceſſions 
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ceſſions at laſt, that theſe councils ſeem'd to 
be determined. Thoſe of Spain, at leaſt, 
were ſo. moſt certainly in the year 1623, 
even before the voyage of the prince into 
Spain; and the articles ſworn to both by 
him, when he was there, and by his father 
here, amounted to little leſs than a dire& 
eſtabliſhment of popery. That this charge 
is juſt will, we; think, appear evident, when 
it ſhall be remember'd, without entering into 
more particulars, that by theſe articles the 
king and prince of Wares engaged for, the 
ſuſpenſion, and even abrogation of all laws 
made againſt Roman-catholics; that they 
engaged never to conſent to the making any 
new laws of the ſame kind; and that, as 
the children to be born of this marriage were 
to be educated by their mother, till ten years 
of age, in compliance 'with the king of 
Spain's demands; ſo the prince was pre- 
vaild on to promiſe that he would lengthen 
this term till twelve years, according to the 
deſire of the Pope. 

Thus was king JaMEs amuſed till the be- 
ginning of the year 1623, when the upper 
Palatinate and the dignity of elector were 
taken from FREDERICK and confer'd on the 
duke of BavaRrra, by the diet of Ratiſbon ; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, by the preroga- 
tive of FERDINAND, who acted in the diet as 
dogmatically and as abſolutely as king JaMes 
endeayour'd to act in his parliaments, When 
this point was gain'd by amuſing king James, 
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and the proteſtant intereſt was broken in 
Germany ; the next point was to be carry'd 
by concluding with him and making the 
match on ſuch terms, as might ſecure an 
immediate toleration and open the proſpect 
of a future eſtabliſhment of popery in this 
kingdom, The parliament of 1621 beheld 
part of this ſcene, and apprehended, upon 
very juſt grounds, the ſequel, They ſaw 
the fatal conſequences of the negotiation, 
whilſt it was in luſpence, and they dreaded 
thoſe, which would follow the concluſion 
of it. To ſtop the firſt and to prevent the 
laſt, there was but one expedient : the forcing 
king JaMEs into a war for recovering the 
Palatinate, This they endeavour'd with; all 
their might ; but he meant nothing leſs, and 
had call d a parliament purely to get money 
from his people, on pretence of a war he 
was reſolved not to make. Some money he 
got by this trick; but when he had ſquan- 
der'd it away in trifling negotiations and a 
ridiculous ſhew of war, he could get no 
more; ſo that this parliament ended as 
others had done, and even with greater diſ- 
ſatisfaction between the king and the people, 
both on account of his conducting foreign 
affairs againſt the intereſt and ſenſe of the 
nation, and of his attacking more openly 
than ever the privileges of parliament, The 
parliament remonſtated, petition d. pro- 
teſted. The king diſſolved the parliament 
in rage; impriſon'd ſeveral members of 
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the houſe of commons, and even ſome of 
the houſe of lords. He reſumed his project 
of governing without parliaments, ſince he 
could not govern as ill as he had a mind to 
govern with them. But this project was not 
purſued above two years; for what his par- 
liament could not obtain from him, an un- 
worthy favourite did obtain. Motives of 
private intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe na- 
tute, made that great turn in affairs which 
io many motives of a public nature and of 
national intereſt had never been able to make. 
In ſhort, a cabal at court prevail'd on this 
prince to alter his conduct in. thoſe very 
points, on which the parliament; ſeconded 
by the clamours of the whole nation, had 
never been able to prevail. We ſhall not 
attempt to gueſs, as many have done, at the 
ſecret reaſons, which determined Buck 1NnG= 
HAM, nor at thoſe, by which he determined 
the prince of WALes to undertake the ro- 
mantic, and, in every light, ridiculous jour- 
ney into Spain, to carry the treaty of marri- 
age to a concluſion; then to break it off 
again in ſo abrupt and ungracious a. manner; 
and to become ſo earneſt for engaging in a 
war with Spain. Whatever theſe reaſons 
were, the reaſon given for breaking the match 
was not the true one. The reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, had been very cooly preſs'd, not 
to ſay neglected, even whilſt the prince was 
at Madrid; and yet aſter he came from 
thence, the king of Spain had: fign'd an > 
98 y 
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by which he engaged for this reſtitution; 
ſo that on the principles, on which this 
negotiation had been conducted, there ſeem'd 
to be no reaſon for breaking it off. given by 
Spain at the time, when it was broken. 
But the parliament, which king Jamzs 
call'd upon this occaſion, proceeded, like 
the laſt, on other principles than the court 
had done, and was therefore, very conſiſt- 
ently with theſe principles, ready to ſeize 
the opportunity offer'd, by adviſing the king 
to break the match, and enter into a war 
for recovering the Palatinate, and by giving 
him very large ſupplies for this purpoſe. 
We cannot, upon this occaſion, ſubſcribe to 
the cenſure paſsd by my lord CLAaRENDORN, 
how much ſoever we eſteem his hiſtory, and 
honour the memory of that. noble hiſtotian ; 
for, in the firſt place, the ſupplies, given by 
this laſt parliament of king James, were 
not only very large, as we have juſt now ſaid; 
but they were ſuch as the king was conten- 
ted with, and thank'd the patliament for, 
in his anſwer to the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. Secondly, we cannot agree that 
it was the parliament, properly ſpeaking, who 
prevail'd on the king, and engaged him in 
the war. The parliament advifed him to 
it, indeed; but nothing can be more mant- 
feſt than this, even by my lord CLARENDON'S 
own account, that the meaſure was reſolved 
on before, and that it was the meaſure of the 
prince and of BucKINGHAM, which the king, 
however 
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however unwillingly, adopted. The parlia- 
ment in truth did no more than adviſe him 
to break a treaty, which he had already bro- 
ken; and thoſe, who reflect on precedent 
paſſages, will eaſily concur with us that if 
this had not been the caſe, it would not have . 
been in the power of parliament to break 
the match; much leſs to engage the king in 
the war. Thirdly, if ſubſequent parliaments 
did not ſupport thoſe great mountains of pro- 
miles, as they are call'd, which this parlia- 
ment raiſed, we. ſhall venture to affirm that 
it was the fault of the court, not of the pas- 
liaments, 1 | 

This laſt article requires to be ſet in a 
very clear light, becauſe it opens to. us a 
ſource of cauſes, from. whence a great part 
of the miſchiefs, which follow'd .in the next 
reign, aroſe; or by which, at leaſt, they 
were aggravated and precipitated, PFirſt, 
therefore, we. obſerve that the meaſures of 
the court were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing 
the war, that if parliaments had given by 
millions, and given with as little ſtint in thoſe 
days, as they have given ſince, their grants 
muſt have been ineffectual to any good pur- 
poſe, Juſt before the death of king James, 
an army had been raifed for the Palatinate 
war, under the command of the famous 
MansFELDT, The French firſt and the 
Dutch afterwards refuſed paſſage to theſe 
troops, or even to ſuffer them to land. The 
cry of the court was loud againſt the dine 
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of France, as it had been againſt the empe- 
ror and Spain in their turns, This will be 
always the cale, when filly miniſters bungle 
themſelves into difficulties, of which others 
make their profit; or when they knaviſhly 
engage a national quarrel for ſome private, in- 
direct intereſt, and inflame the people to re- 
ſent imaginary injuries. But the truth is, 
that king James had nobody to blame but 
himſelf, when he took general and ambigu- 
ous anſwers for ſufficient engagements, and 
did not ſee that France would refuſe paſſage 
to theſe troops for the ſame reaſons as made 
her decline entering, at that time; into a 
league againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
Another blunder committed, about the 
ſame time, by this wiſe king, and that wiſe 
miniſter, his ſcholar, Buck in6nam, muſt 
be mention'd. He was to take poſſeſſion of 
Frankendal, which had been depofited in the 
hands of the infanta IsaBELLa, The in- 
fanta agreed to yield the place to him, and 
to give paſſage to his troops, who were to 
compoſe the garriſon, according to her en- 
gagements ; but refuſed to anſwer for their 
pafſage over the lands of the empire, to which 
ſhe was not engaged. Then, and not till 
then, he made this diſcovery in geography, 
that his troops muſt march over the lands of 
the empire to get from the Low Countries into 
the Palatinate. Such blunders as theſe were 
ſufficient to diſguſt the parliaments of that 
age, and to make them backward in ſupply- 
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ing a war thus managed. Much more rea- 
ſon had they to be ſo, when they ſaw- the 
ſame managers and the ſame management 
continue in the next reign. This diſguſt at 
the management of the war, however, would 
not have produced ſo many fatal conſequen- 
ces, if it had ſtood alone. But we obſerve, 
in the ſecond place, that the parliaments, 
which met after the acceſſion of kin 
CHARLES, became incenſed, as they diſcover'd 
more and more that the account given by the 
duke of Buck iNOHAM, in the reign of king 
James, and on which the reſolutions of that 
parliament had been taken, was falſe in al- 
moſt every point. A ſyſtem of lies dreſs d 
up to, deceive the nation, and impoſed on the 
parliament,” could neither remain undiſco-— 
ver d, nor eſcape the reſentment. and indig- 
nation it deſerved, when diſcover'd. Beſides, 
that parliament and the nation too, when 
they expreſs'd ſo. much joy at the breach 
with Spain, flatter'd themſelves that, by pre- 
venting the marriage with the infanta, they 
had prevented all the dangers, which they 
apprehended from that marriage; where- 
as it ,appear'd ſoon afterwards that they 
ſtood expoſed to the very fame dangers by 
the marriage concluded with France; nay, 
to greater; ſince the education of the chil- 
dren by the mother, that is in popety, bad 
been confined to ten years by the former 
treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the 
latter. In ſhort, it cannot be deny'd, and 
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my lord CLARENDON owns, that as the inſo- 
lence of BUCK 1NGHAM: cauſed the war with 
Spain, ſo his luſt and his vanity alone threw 
the nation into another with France. Spain 
was courted firft without reaſon, and affront- 
ed afterwards without „ Ships 
were lent to the King of France againſt his 
proteſtant fubjects; and the perſecution of 
his proteſtant ſubjects was made the pretenee 
of à rupture with him. Thus was the na- 
tion led from one extravagant project to 
another, at an immenſe charge, with great 
diminution of honour and infinite .lofs ta 
trade, by the ignorance, private intereſt, 
and paſſion of one man. The conduct there- 
fore of the parliament, who attack d this 
man, was perfectly confiſtent with the con- 
duct of that parliarnent, who had ſo much 
applauded him; and one 1 obſerve 
without . aſtoniſhment: the flip made' by the 
noble ' hiſtorian” we have: juſt quoted, when 
he affirms that the fame men, who had ap- 
22 him, attack'd him, without impu- 
ting the leaſt crime to him, that was not as 
much known when they applauded him, as 
when they attack'd him. Now it is plain 
that many of the crimes imputed. to him, 
in the reign of king CHARLes, when he was 
attack'd, could not be known, and that many 
others had not been even committed 1n' the 
reign of king James, when he was, upon 
one fingle occaſion, applauded, 
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To the diſguſts, taken at the management 
of foreign affairs, muſt be added thoſe, 
which were daily given by the court in the 
management of domeſtic affairs. Real, not 
imaginary; grievances aroſe and were con- 
tinued in every part of the adminiſtration. 
Some of theſe king CHARLES, like his father, 
was obſtinately bent to maintain, and his 
right of impoſing them was aſſerted. Others 
were diſguiſed and excuſed rather than de- 
fended; but in redreſſing even theſe, he 
ſhew'd ſuch a reluQtance that he comply d 
without obliging, and increaſed the diſguſt 
of his people, even whilſt he granted their 
requeſts, We have faid, in a former diſ- 
courſe, that king CHARLEs came a partyman 
to the throne, and that he continued an in- 
vaſion on the people's rights, whilſt he ima- 
gined himſelf only concern'd in the defence 
of his 'own. In advancing this propoſition, 
we were far from meaning a compliment at 
the expence of truth. We avow it as an 
opinion we have form'd on reading the rela- 
tions publiſh'd on all fides, and to which, it 
ſeems to us, that all the authentic anecdotes 
of thoſe times may be reconciled. This - 
prince had ſuck d in with his milk thoſe ab- 
ſurd principles of government, which his 
father was ſo induſtrious, and, unhappily fot 
king and people, ſo ſucceſsful in propagating. 
He found them eſpouſed, as true principles 
both of religion and policy, by a whole 
party in the nation, ' whom he eſteem'd 
T0198 X 2 friends 
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friends to -;;the';conſtitution ,-in church and 
ſtate, He found them oppoſed by a party, 
whom -he-look'd on indiſcrimigately as ene- 
mics to the church and to, monarchy. - Can 
we wonder that he grew zealous in a Cauſe, 
which he-. underſtood to concern him ſo 
nearly, add in which he ſaw ſo. many men, 
who had not the ſame intereſt, and might 
therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a-/principle of 
conſcience, equally zealous? Let any one, 
who hath: been deeply and Jong - engaged in 
the conteſts of party, aſk himſelf, on cool 
reflection, whether prejudices,  ” ccncerning 
men and things, haye not grown up and 
ſtrengthen'd with him, and obtain'd an un- 
controulable influence over his conduct, We 
dare appeal to the inward ſentiments of every 
ſuch perſon. Wich this'- habitual biaſs up- 
on him king CHARLES came to the throne ; 
and, to compleat the misfortune, be had 
given all his confidence to a mad man. An 
honeſt miniſter might have ſhewn him how 
wrong his meaſures were; a wiſe one how 
ill- timed. , Buck ;NGHAM Was incapable. of 
either, The violence and haughtineſs of his 
temper confirm'd his maſter in the purſuit of 
theſe meaſures ; and the character of the firſt 
miniſter became that of the adminiſtration. 
Other circumſtances, which often happen, 
happen'd likewiſe in this,cate, ' The miniſter 
was univerſally - hated; the king was not. 
To ſupport the miniſter, it, was neceſlary 
that the prerogative ſhould. be ſtrain d, and 
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violent and unpopular means ſhould be em- 
ploy d. To ſupport the government, nothing 
of this ſort” was "neceſſary, Nay, the very 
contrary -meaſares' were neceſſary to teconciſe 
the king to his people, and to ſtop in time 
that alienation of their minds from him, 
which began even then to appear. In this 
difference of intereſts, thoſe of the crown 
were | facrificed | to thoſe of the | miniſter. 
King CuaxLESs, who had encouraged parlia- 
mentary proſecutions, in his father's reign, 
would not ſuffer them in his own. He diſ- 
ſolved his parliaments | and broke almoſt all 
the few ties of union, which remain'd be- 
tween himſelf and the nation, that he 
might ſcreen ſome of the moſt unworthy 
men, who ever deſerved a prince, or diſho- 
nour'd a court. Before the death of Buck- 
INGHAM, irreparable + miſchief was done. 
«© The diſtemper of the nation was ſo univer- 
te fa}, according to my lord CLAREN DON, that 
c al] wiſe men look d upon it as the predic- 
„ tion of the deſttuction and diſſolution, 
ce that would follow.” This prediction was 
ſoon verify d. The king executed what he had 
often thteaten'd. Parliaments were laid aſide. 
The very mention of them was forbid; and 
he continued to govern without any for lee 
years. Duting this interval, the diſtemper 
lurk d indeed; but it grew more malignant; 
and if a national ſerenity appear'd about the 

time, when the king went into Scotland, it 


appears juſt when the poiſon work'd moſt 
E. effec- 
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. effeRually and began to ſeize the heart. Je-. 


louſies about religion and liberty were now 
at their height. The former, as far as they 
affected the king and his proteſtant mini- 
ſters, were ill- founded; but for that very 
reaſon, it would have been eaſy to cure 
them; and if they had been cured in time, 
as we think, on my lord CLARENDON's au- 
thority, that nothing could have led the Scots 

nation into rebellion, ſo are we perſuaded 
that a great motive and ſpur to the rebellion 
in England would have been taken away. 
The latter were certainly but too well found- 
ed. The king had, in a manner, renounced 
the conſtitution; and inſtead of governing 
with the aſſiſtance and concurrence of a 
parliament, he govern'd by illegal acts of 
power, which the council, the ſtar- chamber, 


and the high commiſſion exerciſed. There 


was ſomething ſtill more dangerous to liberty 
in practice. Not only the government was 
carry'd on without law, or againſt. law, but 
the judges were become the inſtruments of ar- 
bitrary power, and that law, which ſhould 
have been the protection of property, was ren- 
der'd, by their corrupt interpretations of it, ſo 
great a grievance that the foundations of right 
© were, to the apprehenſion and underſtand- 
«* ing of wiſe men, ſays my lord CLARENDON, 

never more in danger to be deſtroy'd.” _ 
Whilſt things were in this fituation here, 
king CHARLES lighted up another fire in 
| Scotland, 
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Scotland, by reſuming the project of dagen 
ling that church, which king 8 had 
gun. Archbiſhop Lauvp, who had neit 0 
temper nor . of che world enough 
to be intruſted with the government of a pri- 
vate college, conducted this enterprife, and+ 
precipitated the public ruin. The puritans 
of England ſoon. united in .a common cauſe 
with the puritans of Scotland; and the army, 
which the latter had raiſed, march'd into 
England. Many of thoſe; who had appear'd 
againſt the — 1 and even ſome of thoſe, 
who were on the fide of the court, favour'd, 
in different. manners, the Scots, and hoped 
to apply this force and to improve this inci- 
dent 10 as to reſtrain the prerogative within 
known, perhaps narrower bounds, and to 
ſtrengthen the barriers of public liberty. That 
this might have been brought about, and that 
the civil war which . follow 'd, might have 
been prevented, appear'd very manifeſtly in 
the temper and proceediogs of the parlia- 
ment, which .met in April 1640, when all 
had been done, which could be done, to de- 
ſroy the . conſtitution; for if the king had 
been able to continue to govern without par- 
liaments, the conſtitution had been deſtroy'd ; 
and when calling a parliament was viſibly 
the effect of neceſſity and fear, not choice, 
the parliament, which was call'd, ſhew'd 
wonderful order and ſobriety ig their whol 
behaviour. If ſome paſſion had appear'd in 
their debates, it might have been well ex- 
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cuſed in an houſe of commons afſembled at 

ſuch a time; and yet ſcarce an angry word 

was thrown out, The few, that eſcaped 
from ſome, were either filently difliked, or 
openly diſapproved. The king, even in this 
criſis of affairs, preſerved the ſame carriage 
he had formerly uſed towards them, and 
ſhew'd too plainly that he regarded them only 
as tax- layers. In a word, about a month af- 
ter their meeting. he diſſolved them, and as 
ſoon as he had diſſolved them, he repented, 
but he repented too late, of his raſhneſs. 
Well might he repent; for the veſſel was 
now full, and this laſt drop made the waters 
of bitterneſs overflow, Here we draw the 
curtain, and put an end to our remarks, - by 
obſerving, firſt, that if the ſpirit of liberty 
had once relax d in the ſpace of atmoſt forty 
years, liberty muſt have been ſwallow'd up 
by prerogative; ſecondly, that after theſe 
long conteſts between the king and the 
people, and when the latter had received the 
utmoſt provocations, the ſpitit of liberty was 
not tranſported into any exceſs; determined 
to defend the people, but unwilling to offend 
the king. The king (and he alone could 
have done it) forced the affairs of the nation, 
as he had put his own long before, into the 
hands of a faction. The true friends of 
the conſtitution were divided, and, divided, 
were too weak to prevail on either fide. T he 
| ſpirit of faction, not the ſpan of a) 
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is anſwerable for all, which follow'd ; and 
who is anſwerable for reducing the conteſt, 
on both ſides, to be the conteſt of faction 
may, we think, be ſufficiently collected from 
what bath been ſaid in theſe diſcourſes. 


- 


LETTER XXIV. 


SIR, 


INCE you have gone - through the taſk, 
which you undertook at my deſire, and 
have carry'd your Remarks on the Hiſtory of 
England, as far as you judge them neceffary 
at this time, I think myſelf obliged to return 
you thanks for your trouble, and to fay 
ſomething to you, concerning the clamouc 
raiſed and the conduct held, upon this oc- 
caſion, by thoſe, who, not content with the 
merit of being your adverſaries, have de- 
clared. themſelves ſuch at laſt tu the very 
being of the Britiſh conſtitution and to the 
principles, on which the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment is built, and on which alone it can ſtand 
ſecure, | 
Before I left abe town, nay as ſoon as my 
firſt letter to you appear'd, the whole poſſe 
of miniſterial ſcribblers was ſummon'd. Their 
numbers were augmented; perhaps their 
pealions, Their ſtrength, indeed, continued 
much 
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much the ſame; but their fury redoubled, 
At my return to London, I am inform'd that 
theſe weekly ſwarms: have continued to buz 
about ever ſince; that the inſets have been 
diſperſed by every flap of your pen; but, 
that, like true inſets, they have ſtill ga- 
ther'd again and renew'd their din. I ſay, 
that I am inform'd of this; becaule, among 
other circumſtances, which compoſe the eaſe 
and quiet of a country life, we are fure of 
not being infeſted there by theie, mighty 
« twarms of little creatures. As their lives 
are ſhort, the extent, in which they ramble, 
is narrow, and few of them take their flight 
beyond the bills of mortalitʒ. 
The manner in which theſe writers have 
ſupported the diſpute between you and them, 
and the explanations to which they ha ve 
deen puſh'd, confirm all the ſufpicions, which 
it was natural to entertain, when ſo great an 
alarm was taken at the: firſt dittct avowal 
of an attempt to revive the fpirit of liberty, 
and to recall to the minds of men the true 
nations of the Britiſh conſtitution. © They 
were fo earneſt to diſcourage: the proſecution 
of ſuch a defign ; they were ſo eager to find 
fault, where ſo little fault was to be found, 
that they catch'd at every word, in which 
they imagined the leaſt flip had been made, 
though the ſubject would not have been af. 
fected, nor the merits of the cauſe have been 
alter'd, if theſe flips had been real, and had 
pro- 
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proceeded from my _m_ as the objec · 
wt eded from t | 
L + Id not fo muh. as cheattien this, if 
it _ not neceſſary to ſhew that your real 
crime, as well as mine, towards the perſons, 
who encourage and direct theſe authors; is 
our ſtarting - the ſubject, not our manner of 
treating it. Their anger appear d, the cla- 
mout of their party was raiſed, and all the 
powers of ſcurrility and calumny were call d 
forth to their aid, before any of thoſe pre- 
tences were found out, which they after- 
werds ſo meanly and ſo immorally employ d 
againſt us. To prove this beyond the con- 
tradiction of any man of ſenſe: and candour, 
it will be only neceſſary to appeal to the whole 
ſcope of my firſt letters to you, which: raiſed 
the ſtorm; Yor what do thoſe letters contain 
beſides general and inoffenfive reflections on 
the nature of liberty and of faction, and on 
the neceſſity of keeping the ſpirit of li- 

berty alive and active, even in times of a 
parent ſecurity? Your writings were julfi 
fy'd, indeed, in theſe letters; but ſo they 
had deen in others, and on many precedent 
occaſions. The charge of jacobitiſm was 
refuted, indeed, with the contempt it de- 
ſerved, and factious defigns of another kind, 
were pointed out; but factious defigns had 
been imputed to the fame perſons before and 
upon the ſame grounds. It remains then that 
this new alarm was taken, as I juſt now ſaid, 
at the 9 delign of thoſe papers; and if 
that 
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that was ſufficjent © to give ſuch an alarm, 
ſure I am that you are more than juſtify d for 
all you writ before this diſpute begun, and 
for all you have publiſh'd in the courſe of 

It. "1 | 1 NTO1. 7h en Set 
The old gentleman, who defended you 
in our former letters, thought you deſerved 
the acknowledgments of every honeſt man 
for attempting to revive this ſpirit, even ſup- 
poſing you to have no other reaſon than your 
obſervation that 'a contrary temper pievail'd. 
How much is this reafon intorced, how 
much more do you deſerve the acknowledg- 
ments of every honeſt man, if it. is become 
evident not only-that a ſupine temper, con- 
trary to the activity of the ſpirit, had pre- 
vail'd; but that a contrary ſpirit hath been 
raiſed, and that principles, deſttuctiwe of all 
liberty, and particularly adapted to deſtroy 
that of the Britiſh government, are avowid, 
taught and propagated ? If I pronounced too 
haſtily, in my. ſecond letter, that the maſk 
was pull'd off, ſurely we may now ſay, upon 
knowledge, not belief, that the mat is fal- 
len off from your adverſaries, in: the ſcuffle. 
1 ſhall not repeat what is ſaid in your diſ- 
courſes, nor add any thing to them. You 
bave there quoted the doctrines of ſlavery, 
You have ſhew'd the direct and indirect ten- 
dency of them all; and you have 'remark'd 
that ſome of them have been taught even by 
thoſe, who have in the fame breath adtnitted 
the conſequences of them. * leſs 
thete- 
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therefore than a conſtant and vigorous oppo- 
ſition, of which you have ſet us the example, 
will be able to ſtop the progreſs of thoſe per- 

nicious: doctrines. The © principles, which 
king  Jamss the firſt eftabliſh'd, were not 
more abſurd than theſe. ' Their ' tendency 
was more obvious; but, for that reaſon,” they 
were leſs. dangerous. If thoſe principles pre- 
vail'd/ very far by time and encouragement, 
and had like to have prevail'd farther ; why 
ſhould not theſe have the ſame, or greater 
ſucceſs? It may . be- ſaid, perhaps, that the 
authority of the crown help'd the progreſs of 
the former, which is not our preſent caſe, 

To this diſtinction I ſhall ſubmit very readily ; 
but if theſe principles have gain'd ſome ground 
already (and that they have gain'd ſome can- 
not. be deny'd) without this authority to in- 
ſorce them; is there not reaſon to fear that 
they may gain more, and is not every degree 
they gain a degree more of danger to this 
conſtitution of government? Surely, fir, there 
can remain no doubt in the breaſt of any 
man, who hath given the leaſt attention to 
the diſputes between you and your adver- 
ſaries, whether they or you are on the ſide 
of liberty; and therefore it is an aggravation 
of their guilt, that they have endeavour'd to 
make yout writings paſs for an oppofition to 
the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, | and their 
cauſe for that of the crown. © You and 1 
have ſufficiently declared ourſelves, and an- 
ſwer d them on the firſt head. If 155 
an . a 
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had been able to produce an inſtance, where, 
departing from your ſubje&t, you had given 
occaſion to draw apy odious parallel, the in- 
tention of drawing ſuch a parallel might, 
with ſome colour, have been imputed to you 
but ſince they bave not been able to do this, 
and have been defy'd to do it, the reproach 
ahd infamy of making ſuch parallels,” as well 
as the ſcandalous immorality of imputing 
them to others, muſt lye at their door. Let 
us ſee how well their pretenſions are ſu 
ported on the ſecond head, and whether we 
cannot prove, without any forced conſtruc- 
tions of their words, or arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of their meaning, that the open and ſe- 
cret abettors of theſe writers are either ene- 
mies of the preſent eſtabliſiment, or have 
ſome private intereſt more at heart than the 
true intereſt of this eſtabliſhment: - 

This eſtabliſhment is founded on the prin- 
ciples of liberty; on the very principles you 
have maintain'd, It was made by the people 
of Great Britain, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
their liberty, as well as their religion. Had 
contrary principles prevail'd ; either thoſe, 
which tend to ſubvert the conſtitution, by 
raiſing prerogative, and which were juſtly 
objected to ſome. of the tories formerly; or 
thoſe, which tend to ſubvert it, by under- 
mining liberty, and which are as juſtly . ob- 
jected to ſame of the whigs now; this eſta- 
bliſhment could never have been made. Who 
are enemies and wha are friends therefore to 

s publie 
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public liberty and to the | preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment? Are you their enemy, who defend 
not only the general principles of liberty, 
but the particular principles and the parti- 
cular ends, on which and for which this 
eſtabliſhment was made? Are your adver- 
ſaries friends to either, when they only ſeem 
to admit ſome general notions of liberty, that 
they may promote with greater effect, on 
particular occaſions, the doctrines of flavery ; 
and when they endeavour to deſtroy the prin- 
ciples and to defeat the ends of the preſent 
eſtabliſhment? The. revolution and the acts 
of ſettlement have ſecured us againſt the dan- 
gers, which were formerly apprehended from 
prerogative, To what purpole are mealures 
and principles of — 4 daily pleaded for, 
which would expoſe us to greater dangers 
than theſe? Why are ſuch ineeſſant pains 
taken to ſhew: by what means liberty may 
be undermined and our conſtitution deſtroy d 
even now, aſter all we have done and all we 
have ſofter'd to ſecure one, and to improve 
the other? 1 ſhall not give particular anſwers 
to theſe queſtions; nor offer to aſſign the 
private intereſt, which the perſons, who are 
guilty of this, may have at heart; for 1 
will, upon no occaſion, even ſeem to follow 
the example of your adverſaries; nor 
ſume to. deliver my ſaſpioions, though Lect 
and well-groundet, as the intentions of other 
men. PFhis alone I will repeat; that they, 
who argue and hire others to argue in this 

manner, 
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manner, do in fact promote ſome intereſt, 
which is repugnant, to the ends, for which 
the people of this nation eſtabliſh'd the pro- 
teſtart ſucceſſion and the preſent ſettlement 
of the crown. They have not yet attack d 
the religion, but they manifeſtly attack the 
liberty of their country; and as much as 
theſe two ate interwoven together, though it 
be true that whenever our religion is in danger, 
our civil liberty muſt be fo likewiſe; yet it is 
as true that religion may be ſafe and civil li- 
berty in danger. 

i have nothing more to add upon this 
head, before I proceed to that, which ſhall. 
conclude my letter; except my deſires that 
you will perſiſt, and my hopes that you will 
ſucceed in the cauſe you have undertaken; 
the cauſe of your country; the cauſe of 
truth and of liberty. The means you em- 
ploy are. thoſe of argument and perſuaſion ; 
the lawful, and the ſole lawful means, which 
can be employ'd to rouſe an indolent, to in- 
form a deceived, to reclaim a corrupt, or to 
reconcile a divided people. Let the factious 
continue to aſſert, as they have had already 
the impudence and the folly to do, in one 
of their miniſterial pamphlets, that the faults 
they are pleaſed. to aſcribe to the people of 
Great Britain * render an army neceſſary. 
Iaſtead of endeavouring to : perfſnage: and 0 


See ſome obſervations on the preſent Rate of affairs, 


win, 
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win, let them endeavbur to force and corrupt 
their countrymen. The ſpirit of liberty ab- 
hots ſuch means, and the cauſe of liberty 
would he diſhonour'd by them. If this na- 
tion was as corrupt and depraved as it is ſaid 
to be by thoſe, who do their utmoſt to cor- 
. rupt and deprave it; if our country was in 
that declining ſtate, _ and the freedom of our 
government as near its period as they affirm, 
there would remain no part for any honeſt 
man to take except that of fitting filently 
down and periſhing in the common ſhip- 
wreck; but ſurely this is not yet our caſe, 
nor will it become our caſe, unleſs we are 
induced to believe it ſo; unleſs we make our 
ruin itretrievable by ſtruggling no longer 
againſt it. There are men, many we think; 
who have not bow'd the knee to Baar, nor 
worthip'd the brazen image, We may there- 
fore hope that there is Mill a bleſſing in ſtore 
for us. In all events, Mr. D'Anvers, you 
are ſure of one advantage, which no violence, 
no injuſtice can take from you; the inward 
ſatisfaction of having ſerved your country, to 
the utmoſt of your power, by thoſe lawſul 
means, which the conſtitution of its govern- 
ment allows, and by no others. 

If I hear in that retreat, to which age, the 
circumſtances of fortune, and, above all, the 
. temper of my mind determine me, that you' 
ſucceed, I ſhall rejoice in the common joy. 
If I hear that you fail, my concern for you 
will be loſt in the common calamity. 


Y 5 The 
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The article, with which I propoſe to con- 
clude my letter, is of ſuch a nature that | 
cannot omit it, on this occaſion, with any 
regard to truth, juſtice, honour and the 
ſentiments of a moſt reaſonable indignation. 
The writers, who are employ'd againſt you, 
have receivid, with an unlimited commil- 
ſion to rail, particular inſtructions to direct 
their billinigate chiefly, at two gentlemen. 
The art of blackening characters, by pri- 
vate cloſet whiſpers, hath been always pt ac- 
tiſed, when power and confidence have 
been given to the inſolent and the baſe. 
Perhaps, it may have been thought proper 

at this time, to confirm the effect of ſuch in- 
ma by an echo from the preſs; and 
to prevent a general national clamour from 
ſounding in ſome ears, by raiſing an artificial 
clamour round about them; but whatever 
the deſign may have been, ſure 1 am that 
this ſtrain of malice could not have been em- 
ployed againſt men, who value it leſs, or who 
hold in greater contempt, both the contri- 
vance and the contrivers. This they may 
do, becauſe they are fallcly and maliciouſſy 
accuſed ; but he, who is the object of a jult 
clamour and of national hatred, and who 
cannot turn his eyes on himſelf, without 
confeſſing to himſelf that he is a principal 
cauſe: of the grievances of his country, mult 
tremble at a clamour, which he knows ought,” 
and which he hath reaſon to fear will, ſooner 
or later, prevail againſt him. 


The 
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The calumny againſt one of the gentle- 
men, mention'd above, is confined to two 
heads; that he hath left his friends and 
party, and that he is urged to oppoſe the mi- 
niſter by the ſtings of diſappointed ambition. 
How ridiculous is the charge, and on whom 


can ſuch ſtuff impoſe? Hath he changed 


his notiops of right and wrong in matters | 


of government? _ Hath | he renounced the 
principles of good policy, which be formerly 
profeled is greateſt enemy is defy'd to 
ew that he hath; and yet unleſs this can 
be ſhewn, nothing can be more impertinent, 
or. more filly than the imputation of leaving 
his friends and party. If he, purſues the 
ſame general principles of conduct, with 
which he firſt ſet out, and is in, oppoſition 
now to ſome few of thoſe, with whom he 
concur'd then, they have left him, becauſe 
they have left the principles they profeſs'd. 
He left neither. For inſtance, he inveighs 
againſt public profuſion and private, corrup- 
tion. He combats both with a conſtant in- 
flexibility, which might have. done honour 
to a Roman citizen, in the beſt times 
that commonwealth,, Hath he left his friends 
in doing this? No; they, who oppoſe bim 
in it, 5255 left both bim and virtue; and 
ſuch men, though they have ſometimes had 
the honour to concur, with him, could _ never 
be TS. (/ | 
Is the latter part of the charge better 


founded ? Is it not a manifeſt begging of the 
3 queſtion, 


{ 
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queſtion, and a dein of it on the leaſt 
probable fide? He aſſiſted a miniſter to riſe 
to power. He oppoſes this miniſter in pow- 
er. ar 5 ſpight and reſentment are his mo- 
tives. ay not the abuſe, which he appre- 
hends this miniſter makes of his power, may 
not meaſures, which ' he fears are wicked, 
knows are weak, and fees obſtinately purſued, 
be his motives? May not dangerous ambition, 
inſatiable avatice, and inſolent behaviour be 
his provacations? May not this gentleman 
think himſelf the more obliged to contribute 
to this miniſter's fall, for having contributed 
fo much to his elevation? Let me aſk far- 
ther, whom we ſhall ſooneſt ſuſpect to have 
been actuated by ſentiments of private in- 
tereſt; the perſon accuſed, or his acculer ? 
Whoſe circumſtances moſt demanded, whoſe 
family moft required an increaſe of wealth 
and fortune; thoſe of the accuſed, or 
thoſo of the ,accuſer? Who hath given 
greater proofs of ayarice to gather and pro- 
fuſion to ſquander; the accuſed, or the ac- 
cuſer? In whom have we ſeen ſtronger evi- 
dences of that vindictive temper, which 
prompts to perſonal ſpight and reſentment ; 
m the accuſed, or' the accuſer? If we may 
form any judgment of the gentlemen ac- 
duſed, there is not the leaſt colour of rea- 
fon to ſuppoſe that his oppoſition proceeds 
from a ſpirit of ambition, or a deſign cf 
puſhing-himſelf into the adminiſtration. He 
hath already poſſeſsd two very conſiderable 
| employments 
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employments in. the ſtate; one of which he 
voluntarily laid down, as by his conduct in 
parliament, againſt ſome meaſures: of the 
court, he forced the miniſters to take the 
other way, having behaved with unſpatted 
integrity in both; and if I am tightly in- 
form'd of his reſolution by thoſe, who 
ſeem to know him very well, it will hardly 
be ever in the power of the greateſt man 
in England, or of the beſt friend he has in 
the world, to perſuade him to accept of a 
third. There is an ambition with which 
theſe ſpreaders of calumny and their maſters 
are intirely unacquainted; the ambition of 
doing good and the receiving the reward in 
fame. He, who hath this ambition, can 
never be diſappointed in the other; and if 
any man in our age and country, hath rea- 
ſon to be fatisfy'd with his ſucceſs in the pur- 
ſuit of this ambition, it is the gentleman, 
of whom we ſpeak. - 4 
Whenever the defamation, which hath 
been diſplay'd againſt the other gentleman, is 
examined with the leaſt: knowledge of facts, 
or the leaft impartiality: of judgment, it will 
appear equally. falſe, and perhaps ſtill more 
ſcandalous; for, in this caſe, the ſlanderers 
take an ungenerous and mean advantage, 
which they have not in the other; the ad- 
vantage, which his ſingular ſituation gives 
them. They, wbo would have dedlined a 
conteſt with him, whilſt he was in a con- 
ä b 1 3 dition 
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dition. to anſwer for himſelf, have not bluſh'd 
to declaim againſt. him in another condition. 
They have experienced, in this caſe, that the 
unfortunate are not friendleſs. They may 
live, perhaps, to experience, in their own, 
that the guilty are ſo. Another advantage, 
which theſe ſlanderers take againſt this gen- 
tleman, ariſes from the various ſcenes of 
life, through which he hath paſs'd; ſome 
diſtant in place; ſome ſecret in their nature. 
Here calumny hath more room to aſſert, 
and - innocence leſs opportunity to defend. 
Common | honeſty in fume - caſes,” and even 
decency , in others, ſhut the mouth of the 
man, who carries theſe qualities about him; 
and even more in bis on cauſe. than in that 
of another perſon ; but calumny is ſubject to 
none of theſe controuls z. and we ſpeak eon 
our own knowledge, when we affirm that, 
in the preſent caſe, the falſe imputations, 
which the accuſers bring, are ſcreen'd from 
abſolute detection wk nothing) but the honour 
of the accuſed. ARS} 

'Let; us take notice of ſome of thi crimes, 
(for crimes and heinous crimes they would 
be, if the facts were,” in any degree, true) 
which are laid to the nd We this e 
Man. 4 ns. i) 

His! igrattude and weachery to the late 
duke of MaxTBOROUOH and the earl of Go- | 
POLP1N ſtand firit in the roll. I believe no 
man acknowledges more ſincerely than he 
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the ſuperior merit of theſe two illuſtrious 
men, or wiſhes more ardently that thzy were 
now alive, and had the conduct of the af- 
fairs of Great Britain; but I know no ob- 
ligation of gratjtude or honour, which he 
lay under to continue in their adminiſtra- 
tion, when the meaſures of it were alter'd. 
They might have reaſons, perhaps good 
reaſons, for altering their meaſures, - He 
could have none none in point of honour, what- 
ever he might have had in point of intereſt, 
for complying with that alteration. Some 
of the enemies of this gentleman came into 
the world on ſuch a foot, that they might 
think it preferment to be the creatures of 
any men in power, He, who came into it 
upon another foot, was the friend, but not 
the creature of theſe great men, and he 
hath had the ſatisfaction of proving himſelf 
ſuch on different occaſions and without 
oſtentation, at leaſt to one of them, at a 
time, when the creatures of great men uſual- 
ly renounce them; at a time, when they 
could -do him neither good not hurt. That 
he came to court, on the call of the late 
queen, in oppoſition to them; and exerted 
himſelf in her ſervice, when they ſerved 
her no longer, will not be objected to him 
by any man, who thinks more allegiance 
due to the prince than to the miniſter. If 
the preſent miniſter hath a mind to avow a 
unn, doctrine, he hath my conſent; but 
ä Y 4 then 
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then let thoſe, who engage with him, re- 
membe on what terms they engage. On 
the ſame falſe principle is another accuſation 
brought. This gentleman had no patron, 
or patroneſs, but the late queen, He nei- 
ther projected, nor procured the diſgrace of 
her laſt miniſter, nor knew that it was re- 
ſolved, whatever he might ſuſpe&, till he 
heard from herſelf that it was fo. Much 
more might be faid on this article z but we 
chuſe to paſs it oyer for many reaſons, and 
among 'others, for this; that whilſt we de- 
fend the living, we are unwilling to. ſay any 
thing, which might be drawn by theſe ſlan- 
derets into an inſult on the dead. | 

The laſt charge of ingtatitude, brought 
againſt this gentleman, is. hard to be an- 
ſwer'd ſeriouſly. Thus much however ſhall 
be ſaid truly and ſeriouſly. He acknowledges, 
with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude poflible, 
the clemency and goodneſs of his late ma- 
jeſty ; but ſure he hath reaſon, if ever man 
had reaſon, to difclaim all obligation to 
the miniſter, The mercy of the late king 
was extended to him unaſk'd and unearn'd. 
What follow'd many years afterwards, in 
part of his majeſty's gracious intentions, was 
due ſolely to the king, That they were 
not fulfill'd, was due ſolely to the miniſter. 
His ambition, his cauſeleis jealouſy and pri- 
vate intereſt continued a ſort of proſcription, 
with much cruelty to the perſon concern'd, 
Ely. 9 f e 
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and little regard to the declarativns, which 


his royal maſter had been pleaſed ſo frequently 
to make, 


That this gentleman was engaged in 


the cauſe of the pretender, is true, That: 


he. ſerved him unfaithfully, is falſe. He 


never enterd into theſe engagements, or 
any commerce with him, till he had been 


attainted, and cut off from the body of his 
majeſty's ſubjects. He never had any com- 
merce, either direct or indirect, which was 
inconſiſtent with theſe engagements, whilſt 
he continued in them; and fince he was out 
of them, he hath had no commerce, either 
direct or indirect, in favour of that cauſe, 
On ſuch an occaſion as this it is decent, not 
arrogant to challenge all mankind. I do it 


therefore, in the behalf of this gentleman, , 


to produce one fingle proof, in contradiftion 
of any one of theſe general affirmations. For the 
truth of ſome, I may appeal even to thoſe, 
who have been in the ſervice of his late, and 
are in that of his preſent Majeſty ; and par- 
ticularly to a noble lord, who by the poſt he 
was in, when moſt of theſe tranſactions. 
paſs'd, muſt have had the beſt opportunities 
of knowing the truth of them, and by 
whoſe teſtimony I am willing that the gen- 
tleman I defend ſhould ſtand or fall; a de- 
ciſion to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf 


be ready to ſubmit his life, and, what is more, 


his honour, | 
I make 
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I make you no excuſe for the length of 
my letter. The juſtice I have done, or en- 
deavour'd to do, to thoſe, who have been 
vilely calumniated, and particularly on the 
occaſion of your writings and of - mine, will 
be a ſufficient excuſe of itſelf, 


I am, fir, &c, 


4. „ x 
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AuGgusTvs (the Roman em- 
peror (ſome remarks on his 
reign and * act, 46 


Bacon (lord) his obſervations 
on q. ELIZABETH's reign, 
I 


EuanLes (the firſt, king of 
England ſome remarks) on 
his conduct, 233 —farther 
remarks on his reign, 305 


CuarTa(magna)ſign'd by k. 


ſtitution) in what it conſiſts | 


82 
Barons (Engliſh) how they 
- loſt their power, 109, 129, 


134» 135 


'Bonxemra)FreperiCK, king 
of) how his cauſe affected 
-  Evugland, 228—farther re- 


marks on that affair, 289, 


299 

Bovrocne ; how loſt to Eng- 
land a 173 
BRITAIN; the freedom of its 
original conſtitution, 5 1— 
how it was fettled on its 
preſent foundation, after 
the Norman conqueſt, 55 
how q. ExiIzAB ETH con- 
ſulted the intereſt of Bri- 
"tain 171, 187 
BucxincHam (VILLARS, 
duke of) ſome account of 
his conduct, 301 his cha- 
racter, | 308 


 Cx5an W the error 


of his murderers, 26 
CaLars; bow loſt to England 
po ee” | 


JoanxnandHenky thezd,gs 
Cavzcu(of England)the ex- 
cellency of her inſtitution, 

| 220 
CL.arenpon(earlof)remarks 
on his wrong cenſure paſs'd 
on the conduct of the par- 
liament in the year 1621, 


| | 302 
53 Crency (Engliſh) how they 
BaLaANCs (of the Britiſh'con- ' 


loſt their power, 129, 129, 
136—their conduR, in the 
reign of king James the 
iſt, condemn'd, 283 
Commons (of Great Britain) 
by what means they ac- 
quired their preſent power 
in the ſtate, 109, 129, 134 
CommonytALTHs ; how li- 
berty is ſecured under chem, 
14 

Coxsrirvriox (Britiſh) its 
original freedom, 5 1-- how 
it was ſettled on its preſent 
foundation after the Nor- 
man invaſion, 5 5---how on- 
ly it can bedeſtroy'd, 80— 
the nature of theBritiſhcon=- 
ſtitution fartberexplain'd82 


Cox rIx ENT; the advantages 


of iſlands over nations on 
the continent, 187 
CorxruyrT1ion; recommended 
by the court · writers, 29,272 


 Coyrant (daily) ſome re- 


1 
— 


marks on a letter publiſh'd 
in that paper, 35—remarks 
on another letter, publiſh'd 
in that paper, againſt Mr. 
OLDCASTLE, .. 41 
; 2 Danzs, 


„NN BP 


D 
Dawes, conquer England, 53 
-D'Anvers (CALEB) a de- 
fence of his writings,6--far- 
ther defended, 18--charped 
with jacobitiſm in the Dai- 
ly Courant, 35 —ſome re. 
marks on that paper, ib, — 
ſome remarks on the wri- 
ters againſt him, 41—Mr, 
OL pcasTLE's concluding 
letter to him, in vindication 


of his writings: againſt the 


' writings of his adverſaries, 
I 
DeytenDEnCcy (of the . 
ment on the crown) recom- 
mended bythe court writers, 
30—the danger of it, 251, 
| 265, 272 
Dovprey; ſome remarks on 
his actions and puniſhment, 
111 
Ewa x plthe ad, king of Eng- 
land) by What ruin'd, 63 
Epward (the 3d, king of 
England) remarks on his 
reign, 58 
EDwAaRD (the 4th, king of 
England) remarks on his 
reign, 88--upon what terms 
ad in what manner he aſ- 
cended the throne, 99 
Evward (the Gth, king of 
England) ſome remarks on 
his reign, | 127 
' ELecrions (of members of 
partiament) regulated, 79-- 
the liberty of them attempt- 


ed by king James the iſt, 


| 250 
ELIZABETH (queen of Eng- 


land) ſome remarks on her 


reign,130—farther remarks 


on her reigh,131, 145, 156, 
171, 187—the wiſdom of 
her conduct, with regard to 
218 


the reformation, 


"Emygon ; ſome account of his 
actions and puniſhment, 111 
ENGLAND (church of) the ex- 
cellency of her inſtitution, 
n 220 
Far11; their conduct occa- 
ſton'd the invaſon of the 
Gauls, 45 
FacT1on ; the ſpiritof it con- 
tradiftinguiſh'd from theſpi- 
rit of liberty, 12—the ſame 
ſubjeR farther explain'd, 20 
ho the ſpirit of faction 
deſtroy'd the Roman go- 
vernment, 24—farther de- 
fined and apply'd to men 
in power, 38—how it pre- 
vail'd at court, in the reign 
of Ricuard the 2d, 68 
The ſubje& of faction and 
liberty farther explain'd, 77 
how encouraged by Ev- 
WARD the 4th's queen, 89 
—and by HE NR the 7th, 
101---farther remarks upon 
faction, 103---how encou- 
raged in queen Maxx the 
1's reign, 128--farther re- 
marks on liberty and fac- 
tion, 142--how queen EL I- 
ZABETH managed factions, 
161--farther remarks on li- 
berty and faction, 202, 205, 
234» 312, 314. 
FERDINAYW en er- 
many) how ſupported a- 
geainſt the elector palatine, 
288,299 
FLEET (of E d) how im- 
proved by d- ELIZ ABE 2 
1 


Foe (Mr.) ſome reflections 
on his paper on the 6th of 
„Jane 1739. 31 
FranceLin (RIc HARD) ta- 
„ken up for-gublithing, . 67 
Franxcs ; remarks on queen 

' ELizaBETH's conduct to- 


wards. 


I N D 


" watds that crown, 181, 198 
i - temarks on the marriage 
of kiog CrarLes the iſt, 
and a daughter of chat 
crown, Winds 
F ado ea 
bo his cauſe affeg ed Eng- 
land, 228---farther remarks 
on that affair, 288 


Guts; what occafion'd their 
invaſion of Rome, 45 
Gorraxug Nr; what care all 
governments have taken to 
preſerve their conſtitution, 
10---- ſome remarks on the 
Britiſh conſtitution of go- 
vernment, 11--what are the 
beſt kind of governments, 
according to Macxiavsr, 
 21—ſome reflections on the 
Roman government,. and 
bow it was deſtroy'd,22--- 
, remarks on theoriginal free- 
dom of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, 30--how ſettled, after 
the Norman conqueſt, 5 ;-- 
the nature of the Engliſh 


2 explain'd, 82 —— 


ſome remarks on the pre- 
ſient conſtitution of our go- 
vernment, 134, 318 
Gz1evances, of the nation, 
under % the rſt, 262 


Haurrox- couxr; ſome ac- 
count of the conference 
there, in king Ja us the 
it's time, 280. 
Hanover ; how the preſent 
caſe of thoſe people differs 
from that of the people of 
the palatinateinkingJames 
the 1K's time, 293 
Heney — 3d, king of Eng- 
land) ſome remarks on bis 
aas 
Hank (the 4tb, king of Eng- 


E x. 


land) ſome remarks on his 
„ reiga. | 75 
Hzenky (the 5th, king of 
England) ſome remarks on 
his reign, 77 
Henay (the Gth, king of 
England) ſome remarks on. 
his reign, 8 
Henry (the 7th, king of 
England) fome remarks on 
his reign, 103++- farther re- 
marks upon it, 135 
Henky (che Sth, king of 
England) ſome remarks on 
his reign, tog-farther re- 
marks upon it, 118 
HereToGEs (Saxon) ſome 
account of them, 52 
HiGu-commissi0n (court) 
ſome remarks upon it, 1 
His roxy (Engliſh) ſome 
brief remarks upon it from 
the earlieſt accounts to the 
Norman conqueſt, 50--from 
the conqueſt to the reign of 
EpwarD the zd, 53 re- 
marks on that reigt, 58— 
on the reign of Ricaany 
the 2d, 67 on the reign of 
Heney the 4th, 75 —re- 
marks on the reigns ot Hi x- 
x * the 5th, and He N the 
th, y—-and EDwarD the 
4th, 88—remarks on the 
reign of Hex the 7th, 
103—remarks on the reign 
of Henzy the 8th, 109— 
. farther remarks on the reign 
of thatprince, 118--remarks 
on the reign of queen Er 1- 
- ZABETH, 131---farther re- 
marks on her reign, 145, 
156, 171---remarks on the 
reignofkingJames the 1ſt, 
204, 214, 230, 243, 260--= . 
farther remarks on the reign 
of king ]auzs the iſt, 278, 


295 


ü N D E x. 


296—juſtiſication of 
remarks, 313 

Hol LAND; the conduct of 
k. James the 1ſt towards 

that ſtate, 286 5 

1 a | 
JaconiTEs; the vanity of 
their expectations at this 
time, 33 
James (the rſt, king of Eng- 
land) ſome account of his 
conduct in Scotland, 195 
remarks on his conduct in 
England, 204- remarks on 
his reign, 214, 230, 243, 
| 260, 278, 295 
InDEPENDENCY (of the par- 
liament on the crown) aſ- 
ſerted and explain'd, 80 
Jonn (king of England) ſome 
remarks on his reign, 54 
Jour nar (Lon ox) ſome 
remarks upon it, 80 
Is.aNnDs ; the advantages of 
their ſituation over nations 
on the continent, 187 
L 


theſe 


LancasTer (houſe of) ſome 
remarks on the civil wars 
' berween them and the houſe 
of York, 78, 95, 101 
Laud (Archbiſhop) the con- 
ſequence of his raſh con- 
duct, 311 
LeTr; ſame reflections on a 
ſpeech attributed to general 
Mon«, in his hiſtory of 
OLiverR CRoOMwWEL, 31 
LiBerTY; the old Englih 
ſpirit of it recommended, 
6=contradiſtinguiſh'd from 
the ſpirit of faction, 12 
farther explain'd and en- 
forced, 1 8---this doctrine of 
liberty apply'd to the Ro- 
man government, 22, 23— 
farther defined, 38 —ap- 
ply'd to the Engliſſi go- 
vernment, 50--- how it pre- 


vail'd under the Daniſh, 
Saxon, and Norman go- 
vernments, 51---how liber- 


ty flouriſned under EWA AU 


the 3d, 58 --farther reflec- 
tions on liberty and faction 
7 1--how the Britiſh liberties 
muſt be deſtroyed, 80---the . 
ſubject of liberty and faction 
farther examined, 94, 129 
how our Liberty was ſe- 
cured by the great alteratiorl 
in the balance of proper- 
ty, 134--- what are the moſt 
dangerous attacks upon 11- 
berty 158--farther remarks 
on liberty and faction, 205, 
233----the Britiſh liberties 
attempted” by king James 
the 1ſt, 249--how liberty 
ought to be defended, 273 
. attempted by king 
CrarLes, the iſt, 309 
farther reflections on the 
ſubje& of liberty and fac- 
tion, 312, 314, J21 
Livy, ve Tn 09 


MAcHlaverL; his obſerva- 
tions on government, 21— 
cavil'd at by a ſcribbler, 43 
Maxy the iſt, queen of Eng- 
land) fome remarks on her 
reign, 128 5 
Max (queen of Scotland) 
how ſupported, 130 
MErCcHaanTs(Britiſh) how q. 
ELIZABETH protected them 
185. -how neglected by king 
Jawes the iſt, 240 
Mr1cLlemore (Saxon) the 
power of that aſſembly, 5 2 
Min1sTERs; ſome account 
of RicararD the 2d's mi- 
niſter's, 69——the king” 
command no juſtificatio 
of miniſters, 57----how a 
Prince ought to give his mi- 
| ſſters 


IN D. E. X. 


niſters up to national juſ- 
_ rice, 111—the character of 
a bad miniſter exemplify'd 
in the conduR of cardinal 
WaorLsEyr,.113—Mr. OLp- 
_ CASTL E's defiance to a cer- 
tain great miniſter, 133— 


the character of ELIZ A- 


 BETH's miniſters, 163— 
the character of a bad mi- 
niſter, ſet forth in the con- 
duct of VIILARS duke of 


Buckingham 301 
MopERAaTion (political) 
what, 44» 35 


Moxarciy ; the dangers, 
which attend liberty in li- 
mited monarchies, I3— the 


advantages of a limited mo- 


narchy, 139 the excellen- 
ey of it, | 202 
Mon x, (ge eral ſome reflec- 
tions on a ſpeech, attributed 


to him 31 
Normans, how far they con- 
quer'd England 53 

0 | 


Os5tavaToR (Curſory, a 
paper ſo call'd) ſome re- 
marks upon it, 41 

Os go NE (the journaliſt) ſome 
remarks upon his writings, 

5 80, 81 


PatArixs (elector) how his 


cauſe affected England, 227 
farther remarks on that af- 


fair, ... 288, 298 
PARLIAMENT ; their depen- 
dence on the crown recom- 
mended by the court-writ- 
ers, 29, 39—king Rien 
ARD the 2d packs a par- 
liament, 72 the tem- 

r of the parliament, dur- 

ing the civil wars, between 
the houſes of York and 


) 


.LancasTER, 58 —laws 
made to prevent the influ- 
ence of the crown on the 
freedom of elections, 79 
how managed by Hex- 
.ky the 8th, 122—corrupted 
by Maar the if, 128— 


how our parliaments have 


gain*ditrength ſince HNA 
the 7th, 136 - the liberty of 
N 8 7 attempted by 
ing JaMBs, 25 0—they re- 
preſent their grievances un- 


der that prince, 262—the 


miſchiefs of a dependent 
- parliament, 26;=the con- 
duQ of the A N in 

the reign of king James 


the 1ſt, vindicated, | 292, 


&C. 

PaxTIEs; how managed by 
q. ELIZABETH, 160—and 
by king James the 1ſt, 278 


—the great influence of 


party prejudices, 308 
Pult ir (the ad king of Spain) 


ſome remarks on his con- 


duct in England, 17 2---how 
d. ELIzZABEZTA behaved 


towards him, 177, 194 s 


Popery ; encouraged by king 
AMES the, 1ſt, 256---how 
firſt eſtabliſhed, 262 
Paess ; the libegty of it aſ- 
ſerted, 3» 4 
PaETEZN DER; the vanity of 
his hopes at this time, 33 
PuURITANS, (the party ſo call- 
ed) how king James the iſt 


increaſed their numbers, 
and gave them ſtrength, 280 
'R 


ReyroRMAT1On (of religion 
in England) how carry'd 
on 216 

RevoruTion (in the year 
1688) what principles it hath. 
introduced into thisnation, 34 

RI cHARD 


N 
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Ricard (the zd, king of 
England) remarks on his 
reign, 7 
Richard (the zd king of 
England) - remarks on his 
reign, ; 101 
Richud xp earl of) advanced 
to the throne of England, 
102 
RicxT (hereditary to the 
crown of England) the fol- 
ly of that pretenſion, 243 
Rome; ſome reflections on the 
wiſe inſtitutions of that go- 
vernment, 2 2--how deſtroy- 
ed, 23, &c,---farther reflec- 
tions upon this ſubject, 43 
8 8 


Saxons; ſome account of their 
government, 51 
SCOTLAND ; how q. EL IZzA- 
BETH behaved towards that 
kingdom, 19 
Scors; the reaſon of their 
'rifing in rebellion againſt 
king CharLEs the 1ſt, 309 
$84; the advantage of it to 
_ '1flands, 188 
SOMERSET, (duke of, protec- 
tor of England, in EDpware 
the 6th's reign) ſome re- 
marks on his adminiftra- 


tion, 127 


Spaln how q. ELIZABEWT BE 


behaved towardsthat crown 


- 178,198--how king Jawts 


acted towards them, 285 


STErHEn (king of England) 
to what he owed his crown, 
7 54 

Taxtrs; how granted to g. 
 ELizaBETH and apply'd 
by her, 165 
Tarapt; how encouraged by 
d- ELIZABETH, 168--and 
protected, 185, 186z--- how 
neglected by king auts 
the iſt, 240 
TxrEAT1Es; thedifference be- 
tween iſlands and nations 
on the continent, with re- 
gard to 1477 189, 190, 191 


Un1on (of England and Scot- 
land) why k. James the 1 
could not accompliſh it, 


255, 256. 


Wiexrirrs; the firſt re- 
former, | G1 
WILLIAM (the conqueror} 
ſome remarks on his reign, 


3 

Wulroirr (archbiſhop) bs 
flattery of king James the 
1, 280 
W1TTAGENMOTE(Saxon)the 
power of that aſſembly, $2 
Wors E (cardinal) remarks 
on his conduQ, 114 
WazirTess, (court) ſome re- 
marks upon them, 36, 41, 
85, 132, 272 


why the Engliſh parhament 
preſs'd that prince to break Vox x (houſe of) ſome remarks 
with Spain, 295 on the civil wars between 
STAR-CHAMBER3 re- them and the houſe of LAN- 
marks upon that court, 157 CASTER, 78, 95, 101 
FINIS. 
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